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Abbreviations Used in This (Report 



ASFR: Age specific fertility rate (the average annual number of 
births to women m a given age group during a specified period 
of time per 1 ,000 women in the same age group, based on 
midperod population}, ^ 

ATRCW: African Training and Research Centre for Women, 
United Nations Economic Commigsion for Africa. Addis 
Ababa, 

CBR: Crude birth rate (the average annual number of births dur- 
ing a specified period of time per 1 ,000 persons, based on 
midperiDd population). 

CIR: Center tor International Research, U.S. Bureau oi the 
Census, Washington. D.C. 

DUALabs: Ddta Use and Access Laboratones, Arlington, Virginia. 

< 

FAO: Food and Agriculture Organization, United Nations. Rome. 

F/M ratio: Ratio of the female value to the mate value for a given 
characteristic (for example, the ratio of the female percent 
literate to the male percent literate). 

GDP: Gross domestic product (the total value of all final goods 
and services produced in an economy during a specified period 
of time, excluding net factor income from abroad). 

GNP: Gross national product (the total value of all final goods 
and services produced in an economy during a specified penod 
of time, including net factor income from abroad). 

GRR: Gross reprodcjction rate (the average number of daughters 
born per woman m a group of women passing through the 
childbearing years and experiencing a given set of age-specific 
fertility rates. This rate implicitly assumes that all the women 
live to the end of the childbearing years. See also NRR), 

ILO: International Labour Office, United Nations. Geneva. 

JASPA: Jobs and Skills Program for Africa, International Labour 
Office. 



O lA. Data not avsiisbte^ 



NRR: Net reproduction rate (a refinement <5f the gross reproduc- 
tion rate that allows tor mortality of women from birth to the 
end of their reproductive years), 

OECD: Organization for Economic Co operation and Develop- 
ment. Pari^, 



TFR: Total fertility rate (the average number of children that 
would he born per woman if all women lived to the end of 
their childbearing years and bore children according to a given 
set of age-specific fertility rates). 

U.IM,: United Nations, 

UNDP: United Nations Development Program. 

UNECA: United Nations Economic Commission for Africa. 
Addis Ababa. 

UNECOSOC: United Nations Economic arjd Social CounciL^w 
York. 

UNESA: United Nations Department of international Economic 
and Social Affairs. New York. 

UNESCO: United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization. Pans. 

UNIDO.-' United Nations Industrial Development Office. 

USAiD: United States Agency for International Devleopment. 
Washit^gton. D.C. 

WHO: World Health Organization, United Nations. Geneva. 
WID: Women in Development. 

WID Data Base: Women In Development Data Base (a project 
of the U.S, Bureau of the Census). 

WID Office: Office of Werners In Development, Bureau for Pro- 
gram and Policy Coordination, U.S, Agency foi International 

Development. , 
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Chapter 1 



Constttutinq jvjst over 10 percent of the population of the 
developing world tn 1 980, the people of the Sub Saharin Africa 
region are fay almost any rneasure of economic and social 
devuioprnefM among the least advantaged, Largely agricultural 
in economic base and dependent upon the export of primary 
products and labor, most countries are characterized by low per 
capita gross domestic product, low per capita energy consump 
tion. ur^ developed financial Institutions, inadequate adult literacy, 
short lift? expectancies, high rates of disease and malnuttition, 
high mfant and childhood mortality, and high fertility.' Daily life 
for the vast majority of the people of the region is a constant 
struggle against poverty, ignorance, and disease, ^ 

It IS iQ thjs context that the question of th© status of women 
must be considered. Although the question of women's access 
to the resources of a society also is one of social justice and 
human n9hts, in the context of Sub Saharan Africa it is perhaps 
of greater relevance to point out that it is one which is critical 
to the development process itself, As the primary food producers 
in the region. Africa's women play an indispensable foisin the 
economy, for the achievement of regional food self'Sufjici_^ngy 
will depend upon then increased productivity. In many African 
countries, women are also responsible for Ihe distribution and 
marketing of basic food supplies and other household goods, 
both wholesale and retail. Again, unless women have access 
to training and to modern financial tools, the small pusiness 
sector cannot make its maximum contribution to development. 
Moreover, inasmuch as m African sbciety and particularly in 
polygamous households women are often both economically and 
personally responsible for the care and early educatlon cSf their 
{)wn children, failure to afford women full access to educational 
and economic resources will have a direct and limiting impact 
on the welfare and oppbrtunttces available to their children, boys 
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as wetl as girls. For these reasons, the statusj 
Saharan Africa is an important development issue. ^ 

The national governments of the region, often with interna- 
tional assistance, have been making strenuous efforts to mobilize 
their "peoples and resources for economic and social develop- 
ment, and gains in many of the indicators have been registered 
for both wohien and men in most countries since national in- 
dependence. Change is underway in Africa, and with it inevitable 
dislocation as well as opportunity. Many observers who have 
examined the benefits and costs of economic development have 
concluded that women he^e often borne a disproportionate share 
of t^e costs while men have more often received the benefits 
of these changes.^ Some innovations have made life easier for 
all; improved water supplies, health services, and all-weather 
roads have been of benefit to women as well as men. Despite 
women's key roles in food production and commerce, however, 
most of the programs designed to improve productivity in 
agriculture and business have been directed toward men's 
activities; few women have felt ttie benefits of these programs. 
Moreover, because of the traditional division of labor in 
agriculture, many development projects have simply increased 
the amount of work which women must do, F^r example, ex- 
panded acreage must be weeded, and more water carried for 
additional livestock. When men l^ye the farm for wage employ- 
ment, women are frequently left beHjn^to manage alone, often 
Without adequate resources or decisHjn making authority. 

Women's traditional income-generating activities are some- 
times unintentionally curtailed by development projects, as,^or 
example, when the introduction of a cattle ranching scheme, 
by moving families several kilometers away from the nearest 



' ^Th£j fjtm.iTufe djscussing Afrscan women^J economic foles, •p^'fticularly 
{H aqrtcuiturtt. extensive S«e Anker and Krviwics (1978), Bonorfa t19S1), 
Boserup {19;QTNBivson (1981), Buvmic and Yous^ief (1980), Half km and i 
Bay (1976). Nelson (1981). Pa!a (1975), Paulmo (1963). and UMECA 0974a, 
1974b. 197ba l978d, 1978o, 1981a, and 1982b} 

'Fof infnffTjarfon concerning thn impiict ct dovelopmrnt programs on 
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taiiva^epfives women of their traditfonai market for miik and . 
f/jiR products. The loss of income ;s a serious matter for African 
women becausp the traditional gender division of jabor assigns 
lhi?m* economic responsibility for an important share of household 
expenses. When a woman also is the head of a household, as^ 
increasing r imbers are, an adequate income becomes even more 
critical for both herself and her family. Although educated 
women have little difficulty fif\tjing employment in the modern ^ 
sector, albeit rarely at the upper le^^els of management, most 
women have had relatively few opportunities for education or 
#aining. Therefore, when women who are burdened with addi^ • 
tional work on the farm oiS^uee^ed out of traditional occupa- 
tions seek employment in the modern wage sector, their lack 
of education forces them into the lowest paid, least skilled, arrS^ 
least secure jobs , ^ .-^ 

Women's disadvantaged position as development proceeds 
IS not "the result of national policy; indeed, most African govern- 
ments have made full policy commitments to narrow the educa- 
tional gaps between girls and boys, especially at the primary 
school level- Rather, it is m large part the consequence of beliefs 
• and attitudes, both traditional and imported from the West, that 
women's activijies are primarily domestic and of secondary im- 
portance. Such attitudes are both ''eflected in, and in turn rem 
forced by. the al^sence of information about women's situation 
ami theif economic activities. And under conditions of economic 
scarcity, failure to recogni/e and to measure the economic 
significance of women s activities tends to undervalue their work 
and to limit their access to national resources. 

The United Nations International Decade for Women has 
brouc^ht the need for information about women's contribution 
to devt^loprmmt into sharp focus, and it is now widely recog 
ni^ed that existing statistical systems have failed to fully measure 
women's productive roles a^^istinct from their reproductive 
roles in society. IVlofeover. as a result of the work of Powers 
( 1 983L UNESA { 1 gSOTl'Youssef { 1 980b and 1 9831, and others/ 
there is growing agreement about a set of potentially useful m 
dicatofs for monitoring th^ situation of women and their par- 
tii^lpation m the development process. Although different con- 
cepts and operational dc^fmitions of economic activity and greater 
sensitivity to sex biases in data collection and presentation are 
both needed m order to adequately monitor changes m the con 
dition of women, careful analysis of data from existing national 
statii.:ical systems can highlight important aspects of their situa^ 
tion while simultaneously identifying informational and con- 
ceptual inadequacies. 

Ifi reco^^nition of the need for national level data disaggregated 
by sf'x. the Offu:e of Women m Developmerft (WID Office) of 
the iTs^gency tor Internaftonal Development iUSAiD) in 1978 
requested the Centt^r for Intyrnationai Research (CIR). U.S, 
ffureau of the Cfmsiis. to e^sjabiish a Women In Development 
Data Base- Ueferred to hereafter as the WID Data Base) of 
demographic and socioeconomic statistics, disaggregated by sex 
and. wherever possii)le. also by age and by rural/urban residence. 
A search was cor^riiictecfcon 1 9 variables, including demographic, 



educational, household and marital arrangements, and labor force 
topics. Each variable wag^chosen because of its key importance 
as an indicator of women's status and because these particular 
variables^appeared to be the ones that would be most readily 
available in census publications. Special runs of tensus files were 
riot contefnplated because of the high cost. 
• The first data search included only the 69 countries where ^ 
USAID had active programs. It was planned that after the initial 
search was completed, more countries would be added for pur- 
poses of companson, and more variables if the initial search 
determined that sufficient information was available on other 
aspects of women's situation and activities. Subsequently, the 
WID Data Base was expanded to include all countries with 
populations of 5 million or more/ Over 2,600 tables have be^ 
complied on the 1 9 indicators. Statistics come principally from 
the 1970 census round; in some casds, 1960 round data are 
included.' Some information from the 1980 round censuses is 
available at this time, and this also has been included whenever 
possible. To supplement the census data, the results of national 
surveys are also used for some topics. Detailed characteristics 
of the WID Data Base are presented in chapter 2. 

Analysis of these dat^j for a large number of developing coun- 
tfies IS presented in handbooks for Asia and the Pacific, Latin 
America and the Caribbean, Near East and North Africa, and Sub- 
Saharan Africa, Although these handbooks were originally con^ 
ceived as a tool for the development community in planning and 
assessing its programs, it was decided to make them available' 
to a wider community of users botfi to demonstrate what the 
data reveal about the present-day situation of women and to 
. serve as a benchmark against which to measure change as more 
information becomes available in the future. 

This handbook for Sub Saharan Afiica covers 40 developing 
countries of the region those with populations of 5 million or 
more plus selected smaller countries. On the tables and charts, 
countries are grouped int^the subregions of Sahei West Africa, 
Coaital West Africa, Central Africa, Eastern Africa, and Southern 
Africa. These subregions are illustrated on the accompanying 
map. 

The objectives of this manual are three: to present data 
on the situation of women for as many developing countries in 
Sub Saharan Africa as have published national level data^con- 
sidered by the Bureau of the Census to be of reasonable 
quality; (2) to interpret the data in light of information from other 
sources, m order to describe the situation of women in the region; 
^ and (3) to consider the strengths and limitatior^ of national-level 
data as planning tools for,monitorirtg changes in the btatus of 
women and tor facilitating t^^eir full participation in national 
development. * 

It IS not possible to characterize the status of the women of 
Africa by means of a Single statistic Because women's roles 
are many, the status of women is muitidimonsional, and those 
dimensions personal, familial, social, ethnic, cultural, religious, 
political, and economic vary widely across the continent. The 
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set of indicators offered in this handbook, coming as they do 
fronn national censuses, surveys, and vita! registration systems, 
can measure a number of those dimensions, but will leave largely 
unexplored the equally cnticai cultural, sociaL^d politicai 
. aspects of women's status. IHor, with the singlfe^exceptlon of 
rural/urban residence, do these data permit an examination of 
the status of women by ethnic or other social subgroups within 
a country They can, however, afford the investigator a broad 
view of the condition of women Across the continent as 
measured by some of the key indicators of women's status. 

Analytical Summary 

The remaining chapters of this handbook analyze the statistics 
from the WtD Data Base. Chapter 2 discusses the availability, 
quality, and selection of data. Chapter 3 describes the popula- 
tion of the Sub Saharan Africa region (excluding South Africa) 
fts Size, growth, composition, geographic distribution, and 
change. Migration and its impact on women is considered in this 
chapter, but detailed discussion of both fertility and mortality 
(S left for ch5?pters 7 and 3. Chapter 4 presents data on adult 
literacy and on educational enrollment among children and youth. 
In chapter 5. the cntical issues surrounding women's economic 
• roles are discussed, and data on labor force participation are 
presented. Marital status and household characteristics are the 
focuses of chapter 6, and are followed by consideration of fer 
tiiity in chapter 7 and mortality in chapter 8 as they relate to - 
the status of women. The handbook closes in chapter 9 with 
a discussion of the advantages and limitations of national level 
data in planning for a development strategy which includes 
women. 

Population Distnbution and Change. Except in Nigeria, the 
populations of Sub Saharan African countries are not large, and ' 
rural densities are not usually ^igh. However, the population of 
the region is growing rapidly at about 3 percent per year, and 
It fs a young population with considerable potential for continued 
growth The median proportion under age 1 5 is approximately 
45 percent: at 87 young people per lOO adults ^ages 1 5 to 64 
years), the youth dependency burden is a heavy one. Most of 
the population continues to reside in the rural areas, and the dif 
ferences in urbanization between women and men are rela- 
tively small: the median percent urban at the most recent 
national census or survey was 17 percent for women and 20 
percent for.'men. Urban growth m the region since the early 
^ 960' s has nverayed about 5.5 percent per year, although there 
{s considerable variation among countries. Because urban *^d 
rural rates of natural increase are similar, only part of the urban 
qfowtn may be attributed to migration. Migration is predomi- 
nantly a male phenomenon, but women also have participated. V 
In each of the countries tor which migration data are available, 
wofT^en constitute at least 40 percent, and in 3 few cases, mor? 
than 50 percent of the m-movers. 

R5r both sexes, the population age distribution in the cities 
differs from that in the rural areas. Although the data refer to 
varying years among countries, unweighteS averages of the per 
centjn broad age groups may be taken as an approximation of 



data for each sex show relatively more adults in the prime work- 
ing ages HB to 49 years), relatively fewer under age 15, and 
stit! fewer at ages 50 and over than do the rural: 



Age 


Urban (perrdnt) 


Rural (percent) r 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


All ages 

0 to 14 yecrs 

1 5 to 49 years 

50 v^ars and over . . 


100 
43 
49 
8 


100 
40 
53 
7 


100 
44 
46 
10 


100 
47 
41 
12 



The proportion of women in the working ages is lower in the 
urban and higher in the rural areas than is that of men, differences 
which probably reflect higher male than female rurai-to-urban 
migration. 

Literacy and Educmwi. Both the absolute level and the 
female/mate 'Stio of adult literacy vary widely among the coun- 
tries. In most countries, more men than women are literate in 
any language, but there is evidence of considerable improvement 
in female literacy since the 1960's. A higher proportion of 
women is literate and the female disadvantage is smaller in each 
successively younger age group. Moreover, although urban 
literacy is higher than rural, the same pattern of impro/ement 
is shown in both urban and rural areas. There appear to be 
subregional differences in female literacy: rates tend to be higher 
in the Eastern and Southern regions than in West Africa, and 
the female disadvantage relative to males is smaller. Indeed, in 
Botswana, Lesotho, and Swaziland, it is the nien who are more 
often illiterate. The pattern of subregional differentials is similar 
in both rural and urban areas. ^ 

In school enrollment, as in literacy, the countries of the Sub- 
Saharan Africa region show wide variation. The pattern of educa- 
tional differentials is similar to that for literacy: enrollment rates 
for each sex are higher in urban than rural areas; relatively more 
Doys than girls are enrolled at each educational level; and West 
African enrollment lags behind that of Eastern and Southern 
Africa for each sex. Female/male differentials are lower in the 
cities and in the Eastern and Southern subregions; again, in 
Botswana, Lesotho, and Swaziland, it is the boys and men who 
are relatively disadvantaged except at the older ages. 

Opportunities for formal schooling are limited for both sexes 
and decrease with each succeeding age beyond 10 to 14 years. 
The female/male ratio of total enrollment also is -^mailer at each 
successive age. Median values calculated bussed on the available 
data are as follows: 



Percent enrolled 



Female . . 
Wale 
F'M ratio 



5 to 9 


10 to 14 


15 to 19 


20 to 24 


' years 


years 


years 


years 


22 


37 


15 


1 


31 


51 


33 


8 


0.82 


0.70 


0.40 


0.1S 



CD Tr^" he overall age distribution by rural/urban residence. The urban 



Information from other sources indicates that female enrollment, 
especially at the primary level, has improved since the 1 SoO's. 

Women in Economic Activity. Male labor force participation is 
uniformly high in the region, while female participation is lower 
and highly variable. Although social and ecological factors ma^ 
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account for some of this variability, its magnitude suggests that 
the measure has a iow reliability for women. For both women 
and men, labor force partfcipation is greater in the rural ar^as; 
moreover, for both sexes bu( especially for women, economic 
activity rates are negatively associated with the country's level 
of urbanization. It is suggested in chapter 5 that this negative 
association might in part be an artifact of the way in which the 
rural labor force is defined m many of the countries. A greater 
share of the subsistence and part time workers in agriculture may 
have besn counted in the labor force, often as unpaid family 
workers, than of those working in the informal sector which 
dominates the economic activity of marginal workers in urbaji 
are2«r. 

The age pattern of participation for men shows high and 
fairly uniform r^ites for ;iges 20 through 49 years and only a slight 
decline after age 50, Participation rates for women, on the other 
hand, show two different age patterns: one, similar to that of 
the male although usually at a lower level of economic activity, 
IS characterized by fairly flat rates for ages 20 through 49 years. 
The other, more common, pattern shows activity rates rising 
with each 1 0 years of age to a peak for women in their forties; 
in both patterns, there is a decline after age 50, Adult male par- 
ticipation tends to be higher than female at every age and in both 
. rural and urban areas. For those under age 20, however, urban 
female p.irticipation rates are often higher than male rates. There 
IS some evidence of an effect of the potential pool of male 
workers on female participation. Female economic activity m 
ages 30 to 49 years tends to be higher where there 'S a relative 
deficiency of men in the same age, that is, where sex ratios are 
low. Finally, there appear to be subregionai d.ifferences in female 
labor force participation, with two broad bands of low participa 
Tion. one stretching across the Sahei into Sudan, and the 
second strectching across south central Africa from Angola to 

Mozambique. 

f 

Marital Status and Living Arrangements. Although virtually all 
aduits in Sub Saharan Africa eventually marry at least once.t 
•.vomen marry at much younger ages than men do. with a modal 
minimum legal ige at marnage of 1 6 years for women and 1 8 
yeufs for men Examination of available data on marital status 
show the following values, based on information for the vary 
ing dates: 



Median percent ever married 


Women 


IVlen 


Ages 20 to 24 years 
Aqes 45 to 49 v^^^^*^ 


85 
98 


26 
96 
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Both women and men marry at younger ages ih rural than 
urban areas For both sexes, the age by which 50 percent have 
ever been married is about 2 years higher m the cities. In most 
countries, the ape difference between husbar^d and wife is 5 
to id years, the median iS about 6 years. Plural marriage is still 
common m many countries of the regicJn: in 10 of the 12 coun- 
tries with d'lta on polygamy, one fifth to one third of the mar- 
ried men had two or more wives. The median number of wives 
in these marriages ts a little over two. 

The distribution of the population by current marital status dtf- 
^ -rs constderabiy among the countries and between the sexes. 



Few persons of either sex report themselves as legally separated 
or divorced, and although four times as many women as men 
are currently widowed, these groups still represent a relatively 
small proportion of the population. Divorce and death are not 
uncommon, but from other information it is known that remar- 
riage rates among the divorced are high. The sexes differ pri- 
marily in the proportions single and currently married, with nearly 
twice as many men as women reported as single. Median percen- 
tages based on the available information on current marital statds 
for varying, dates are as follows: 



MaHtal status category Women Men 

Smgle 2^ 43* 

Married 

Separated/divorced 3 ^ 
Widowed § £ 

In the cities, tne percent currently single for both sexes and thSiW 
percent of separated or divorced women are higher; con- 
versely, in the rural areas for both sexes, the percentages cur- 
rently married and currently widowed are higher. The latter 
observation suggests that women household heads in urban and 
rural areas are likely to be of different marital status categories 
and face somewhat different problems beyond those associated 
merely with their urban and rural residence. 

The countries differ considerably in the proportion of 
households reported to be headed by women; the median is 
only 15 percent, in most women headed househoids. the woman 
is between ages 30 and 45, the ages at which both work and 
family responsibilities are heavy. Household si^es are large in 
both rural and urban areas, although the rural household is 
likely to be somewhat larger. 

Fertility and the Status of Women. By all measures, fertility is 
high in the countries of Sub-Saharan Africa. All but four coun 
tries (Cape Verde, Mauritius, Seychelles, and Lesotho) have 
crude birth rates of about 40 per 1,000 population or higher, and 
nearly half the countries have rates close to 50 per 1 ,000 popula- 
tion Of higher. The median total fertility rate is 6.6 children per 
woman, and the median net reproduction rate is two surviving 
daughters per woman. Fertility tends to be distributed across 
the full span of reproductive ages. In most countries, although 
the largest share of fertility is contributed by women ages 25 
to 34 years, younger women account for at least 30 pe.c^nt 
and older women for another 20 percent. In four countries, the 
distribution is shifted somewhat toward younger women, and 
in five countries toward older women. In the few countries with 
data to examine rural/urban fertility differentials, rural fertility 
tends to be higher than urban, but the differences are not large. 
Other sources confirm the impression that there is as yet little 
relationship between indicators of modern (as distinct from tradi- 
tional) female status and fertility, with the possible exception 
of a shift toward an older age pattern due to an older age at 
marnage. 

Mortality and the Status of Women. In Sub Saharan Africa as 
elsewhere, girb and women experience lower mortality than 
boys and men do. Except in cthiopia and Upper Voita, the ex- 
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pectation of life at birth for women is greater than that tor men 
by 2 to 6 years; the median expectation of fife is 46 years for 
women and 42 years for men. Moreover, a median 27 percent 
of boys but only 24 percent of girls die before their fifth birth- 
day. However, most of the female mortafity advaniage has disap- 
peared by the end of the first year of life; median expectation 
of life at age I is 51 years for women, and 50 years for men. 
For those who reach age 5, the median expectation of life for 
women is 53 years and for men, 52 years. This convergence 
implies that much of the difference in life expectancy at birth 
and in survival to age 5 is due to differential infant mortality; 
the median infant mortality rate for boys is 1 52 deaths per 1 ,OCK) 
live births, for girls, 1 32. A convergence in the pre school years 



in marked contrast to the pattern in low mortality countries, 
where women retain a considerable mortaiity advantage 
throughout life, and implies that Sub-Saharan African women 
are experiencing higher mortality relative to men at older ages 
than they would under a low mortality schedule. 

Regional differences in mortality are evident. For both women 
and men, mortality is higher in Western and Central Africa than 
in the Eastern and Southern subregions, and female/male ratios 
tend also to be more favorable to women in the latter two 
subregions. Simple correlational analyses of national level data 
find female literacy and/or education negatively associated with 
the mortality measures, associations that do not disappear when 
per capita GNP is statistically controlled. 
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The primary source of the statistical data analyzed in this ha ^ 
boo^ IS the WID Data Base created by the Center for interna- 
tional Research, U.S. Bureau of the Census, under the auspices 
of the U.S. Agency for International Development. The data file, 
including statistics for 120 countries worldwide, is contained 
on a computer 'ape. The capability also exists for selecting and 
pnntmg tables a standardized format. A list of table titles for 
which data were compiled by sex and rural/urban residence may 
be found m appendix B. 

The same factors which are responsible for the 
underdeveloped status of most of the countries in the Sub- 
Saharan Africa region also are responsible for their relatively 
underdeveloped statistical systems. During the period 1955 to 
1974, 15 of the 40 countries included in this analysis did not 
conduct a single national census, while five others took only one. 
Even for countries that did achieve national enumerations, the 
data are often incomplete or of uncertain quality. Fortunately, 
the situation h«s improved considerably during the 1980 cen 
sus round. To date, only three countries (Chad, Ethiopia, and 
Zaire) have never taken a national census, » 

For most of the countries, the basic population data presented 
in chapter 3 were gathered during the 1970 round of popula- 
tion censuses. For eight of the countries, data from an earlier 
census have been taken as the basic set, either because they 
provide more complete breakdowns by age, sex, and rural/ 
urban residence, or because none other are available. For nine 
countries, the population data come from the 1980 found of cen- 
su^^es in some countries, demographic sample surveys provide 
a basis upon which to estimate national population parameters. 
However, in a continent with high rates of labor migration and 
many nomadtc and refugee peoples, survey data often pertain 
only to the de juie and settled population, and may not cover 
the entire country. In ail cases, choice of the reference data set 
O has been based on the avaitabiltty of population data by age, 
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sex, and rural/urban residence, and of data for approximately 
the same period on labor force, education, marital and household 
status, fertility, and mortality. The population data therefore are 
intended to provide a proper context for the discussions in 
chapters 4 to 8 of the situation of women with respect to educa- 
tion, economic activity, and the like. Thus, for a number of coun- 
tries, the population statistics appearing in chapter 3 do not 
represent the most recent data available but rather the most com- 
plete data available with respect to those indicators of women's 
status which are the subject of this handbook. Where more re- 
cent (but usually more limited) population data are available, that 
has been noted and important differences pointed out in text, 
tables, or chapter notes 

Selection and Quality of Data 

As is well known, there are vast differences in both the quan- 
tity and the quality of statistics reported by the various coun- 
tries. Furthermore, in spite of international recommendations, 
such as those provided by the United Nations, for the standardi- 
zation of concepts and definitions pertaining to data collected 
in censuses and surVeys, there continue to be wide discrepan- 
cies in data collection practices due to legitimate differences of 
what is appropriate in the varying cultural contexts. As a result, 
any attempt to compile standard data across countries, such as 
those in the WID Data Base, requires some decisions about 
whether and how the reported data should be manipulated so 
as to provide comparability. Certainly there is not a single right 
solution to this problem, but it is essential to set rules from the 
start so that consistent decisions are made whenever similar data 
situations are encountered among countries. 

The standards used in selecting and evaluating the data for 
inclusion in the data base depend to some extent on the type 
of data being considered. For the demographic subjects, only 
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data of benchmark quality are Jnctuded. The concept of 
benchmark data refers to statistics (as reported by the country, 
as adjusted by researchers, or as derived by applying demo- 
graphic techniques to incomplete data) which have been 
evaluated by the Census Bureau analysts and judged to be as 
representative as possible of the true situation. These data are 
internally consistent for a given country {for example, birth rates, 
death rates, mternational migration rates, populatiort Qrcv.'*h 
rates, and age/sex composition all fit together m a logical 
demographic pattern) and are consistent with '-ther facts that 
are known about the country (for example, fertility levels are 
consistent with family planning practices antf goals, and mor- 
tality levels are consistent with known health indexes). 

These data also have been checked for external consistency. 
They have bean compared to data ♦or other countries in the same 
region or subregion and to those elsewhere at approximately the 
same level of economic and social development to ensure that 
they are not out o{ Ime. 

These benchmark data refer to the Jate on which the census 
or survey was taken, that is, no projections beyond the reference 
date are included among them. Demographic data that do not 
conform to these rigid benchmark requirements are generally not 
included m the data base. The source and method of derivation 
of the estimates are explained in the notes accompanying each 
table. 

For socioeconomic variables (data on households, marital 
status, education, and economic activity), less riyid requirements 
were placed on thtj accuracy of the data. No techniques have 
been applied to evaluate the quality of the data in the socio 
economic tables, and most of these statistics are presented as 
they appear m the onginal sources. Nevertheless, the same care 
has been taken to annotate the sources and to explain any 
discrepancies in totals or deviations from standard international 
practices. 



Concepts and Definitions 



Concepts and definitions usually are not standardized among 
countries beyond what has already been done by the countries 
themselves for two reasons: fi'St, the information is usually not 
available to manipulate the data to conform to standard con- 
cepts, and second, the differing concepts or definitions are often 
deliberately developed tor reasons relating to each country's par- 
ticular sttuation. ^or example, a country with only a few small 
urban centers needs a different definition of urban than a coun 
try that is alrecidy predominantly urban. On the oX\\eT hand, nearly 
ail countries define literacy as the ability to read and write, 
although somc> countries include additional requirements such 
as the ability to write a sirr^pie statement about everyday life 
or the ability to read and wnte a specific language. 

Although in the WID Data Base no attempt has been made 
to standardise the definitions of concepts such as urban, literacy, 
or economic activity, and such data are prest^nted as reported 
by the country, all tables are nevertheless annotated, specify 
inq the definition used by the country for these concepts and 
othprs such as nationality, household, and school enrollment- 
/hus in all cases the user has the opportunity to examine i 



fairly substantial set of notes that may help to explain any ap- 
4>arent discrepancies in the statistics from one country to 
another. 

Time Period 

For the basic distribution of the population by age and s6x, 
data are presented for the latest 2 census years. Most of the 
tables present data for the latest year available at the time of 
compilation. For countries whose data were compiled at an early 
stage of the project, updated tables presenting lat?r statistics 
have been added to the file. 

Some tables, for which a measure of change is most relevant 
and most readily available, present a time series of data. This 
is done for the various measures of mortality and fertility, where 
all available benchmark data since 1 970 are presented; in a few 
cases where no post 1970 data are available, the latest 
poi.t-1960 estimate is given for these measures. 

Auxiliary Measures 

Users may choose to manipulate the data to derive additional 
rates and ratios to measure the status of women in the various 
subject areas covered in the data base, and this has sometimes 
been done in the analytical portions of this handbook. These 
measures may be designed to compare the position of women 
versus men with respect to a particular topic, or they may relate 
women in a particular category to all persons in the same 
category. 

For example, the percent literate is shown in the data base 
for women and men; another measure may be derived to pre- 
sent the female/male ratio of the percent literate. A similar ratio 
can be devised for other topics such as the female/male ratio 
of the percent urban, the female/male ratio of the labor force 
participation rate, and so on. 

in the other instance, to analyze women's share in a particular 
category or activity, the data can be used to calculate the per- 
cent of all persons with a given charactenstic who are women. 
For exampie, it may ue useful to calc»jlate the female share of 
the ruiai labor force in a developing country. This measure would 
be derived using the number of economically active rural women 
as the numerator and the number of economically active rural 
persons of both sexes as the denominator. Such a measure might 
also be derived separately for various age groups or for any other 
. characteristic. 

Of course more conventional percent distributions also are 
useful in many instances, such as a percent distribution of 
women by marital status. Sometimes, just one percentage is a 
useful measure across countries, such as the percent single 
among women ages 20 to 24 years. Many of these derived 
measures lend themselves easily to graphic presentation as well. 

Data Avaiiabifity 

Given the criteria established for the selection of statistics for 
the WID Data Base, it is not surprising that not ail data were 
available for all countries, In many cases, even when data of 
appropriate quality were available, they often did not fit the 
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established categories exactly, in order to provide a summary 
of the amount and standardized nature of the s^tistics in the 
data base, a tally was made of the^umber of rows and columns 
of data m each tabie, and these results were compared to the 
number of rows and columns m each standard table outline. The 
tally is summarized in table 2A . 

Ordinarily, a country should have 31 tables of data. (It will 
be noted from the list in appendix B that there are 19 table 
numbers, but ceveral tables have parts A, B, and C, totalling 31 
tablesJ If updated information has been added, certam table 
numbers appear more than once, giving so.ne countries more 
than 31 tables. A standard table is one whose number of rows 
and columns conforms to the outline. An actual tabic may be 
nonstandar"* for trivial reasons, for example, because a single 
age category was different from the outline; or it may be 
nonstandard in significant ways, for example, because data for 
only a total row were available when considerably more detail 
was intended. A frequent reason for a classification as non- 
standard IS the lack of a rural/urban breakdown of the data. 

Sometimes no data at all were found on a particular topic for 
a gtven country, as represented by the number of blank tables 
indicated on table 2.1. For only a few countries, data were found 
on most topics for which a search was made (only four or five 
blank tables for Mali and Tanzania, for example), while for 
Guinea-Bissau, Djibouti, and Somalia nearly all the tables„are 
blank for lack of reliable data. 

Table 2.2 presents information on the availability of data by 
topic for the various countries. Among the topics shown, the 
ones on which the most countries report data are economic 
activity and fertility; these are also the topics for which the data 
are the most recent. Only in Eastern Africa, where five of the 
ten countries fail to report data on economic activity, is there 
a substantial lack of information on that subject, in the other 
subregions, such data are missing for The Gambia and Guinf?a 
Bissau in the Sahel, Nigeria in Coastal West Africa, and Sao Tome 
and Pnncipe in Southern Africa. Most of these countries are lack 
mg data on many of the other topics as well. For fertility, only 
one or two countries in each subregion are lacking data, whilo 
more than half the countries have fertility statistics pertaining 
to tiie 1970's and two to the 1980's. 

The poorest showing overall is in data pertaining to iiousehold 
headship, tor which 27 of the 40 coiintnes are lacking informa- 
tion. This IS especially true in Central Africa, where no country 
reports such data, and in Southern Africa, where headship is 
reported only for Malawi. Tins lack of information is particularly 
unfortunate for the analysis of household structure in the coun- 
tries of Southern Africa, where many men are absent for long 
periods to work in the mines m the Republic of South Africa, 
as will be noted in subsequent chapters of this handbook. 

For internal migration as well, there is a considerable lack of 
tnformatiofl. In the WID Data Base, internal migration ismeasured 
as tht? percent of population living in each province on the cen 
sus date who were born in a different province. Among the 40 
countries under study, 23 do not report this information. Pai 
ticularly notable again is the Central Africa subregion, where only 



Rwanda leports data from which such estimates of internal 
migration can be made, and Southern Africa, where only 
Swaziland and Zimbabwe have these data. 
Ffom a perspective of the country rather than the topic, Ghana 
and the Sudan appear to have the most complete data for a fairly 
recent year. Both countries have some information pertaining 
to the 1970's on all the topics covered in table 2.2. Mali and 
Mauritius also have no missing topics, but sorre of the informa- 
tion relates to the early 1 960's (for Mauritius, only the data on 
literacy pertain to the 1960's, while a crude birth rate for that 
country is available for 1981). Some other countries have 
nearly complete data. In particular, Liberia covers all topics 
except internal migration, and Togo all except household head- 
ship. Statistics on most remaining subjects are fairly recent for 
both countries. Benin and Upper Volta are missing only one topic 
{life expectancy and school enrollment, respectively), but data 
on ^spme or all of the other variables are not so recent. 

At the other extreme, the data situation for some countries 
IS so poor as to virtually excluc^e them from the analysis. This 
is true for at least one country ^in each of the subregions. No 
basic information at all was found on any of the topics for 
Guinea-Bissau in Sahel West Africa nor for Djibouti and Somalia 
in Eastern Africa. In Madagascar in the latter region, data are 
missing on all topics except fertility. Statistics are available on 
four Of five of the eight topics for Guir;iea in Coastal West Africa 
and for Zaire in Central Africa, but for both countries these data 
relate only to the mid 1 950's. Also in Central Africa, Sao Tome 
and Principe has data on only one of the topics (fertility). 
Finally, in Southern Africa, Angola covers only economic activity 
among the subjects under study. 

A further discussion of the availability and quality of data on 
each topic analyzed in the handbook is included m the appropriate 
chapter. Ail tables and charts presented in the handbook are 
derived from the WID Data Base unless stated otherwise. When 
no data were available on a particular topic for a given country, 
that country is omitted from the table in the handbook. As noted 
above, for Africa it is especially important to consider not only 
the quality but also the recency of the data on the various topics 
because some of the statistics are quite old. In order to present 
ail of the available information while at the same time making 
a distinction between reliable recent data and benchmark 
statistics that are now quite outdated, ail pertinent data from 
the WID Data Base, regardless o< their time reference, are 
presented m the tables while information in the chaas is 
restricted to countries whose most recent data refer to 1970 
or later, in some instances, a country is included in a chart even 
though its data are incomplete. For example, if certain data are 
being presented in a bar chart for the ''latest two censuses" 
and the country has had only one census reporting that infor- 
mation, only the one bar will be shown for that country. 

Further information on the Women In Development Data Base, 
including how to access the computer file or obtain hard copy 
printouts, may be obtained by addressing the Chief, Center for 
International Research, U.S. Bureau of the Census, Washington, 
D C. 20233. 
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Table 2.1. Number of TaWes In WID Data Base, by Country and Category 



Reyi un dnd country 



Total 



SAHEL WEST AFRICA 

Cape Verde 

Chdd 

The Gambia ■ 

(iui nea-Blssau ■ 

Mali 

Mauritania 

Niger 

Sene'jal 

Upper Volta 

COASTAL WEST AFKICA 

8eni n 

Ghana 

Gui nea 

Ivory Coast 

Li beri a 

Nigeri a 

Sierra Leone 

Togo 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

Burundi 

Cameroon 

Rwanda 

SdO Tome and Principe. 

Zai re 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Dji bouti • 

Ethi opi a 

Kenya 

Madagascar 

Mauritius • • • 

Seychel les 

Soma 1 i a 

Sudan 

Tanzani a 

Uganda 



31 

31 

31 

33 

41 

32 

37 

31 

31 



31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

38 

31 



32 
31 
35 
31 
31 



Standard 



2 
b 
0 
0 
8 
!) 
2 
6 
4. 



4 

5 
3 

1 

15 
1 
1 
5 



1 
3 
5 
0 
0 



32 


0 


31. 


4 


3b 


1 


31 


1 


31 


3 


31 


1 


31 


0 


31 


4 


32 


12 


31 


1 



Nonstandard 



Blank 



16 
17 
15 
5 

29 

19 
27 
12 
15 



21 
19 
13 
13 
8 
6 
27 
18 



15 
20 
18 
6 
16 



13 
9 
16 
28 
4 
8 
8 
14 
12 



6 
7 

15 
17 

8 
24 
10 

8 



16 
8 

12 
25 
15 



4 


28 


13 


14 


20 


14 


9 


21 


20 


8 


20 


10 


3 


28 


21 


6 


15 


5 


13 


17 



19 
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Tabte 2.1. Number of Tables in WiD Data Base« by Country and Category -Continued 



Region and country Total Standard Nonstandard Blank 



SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Angola 31 0 6 25 

Botswana 33 3 19 11 

Lesotho 31 0 19 12 

Malawi 39 10 21 8 

Mozambique 32 2 15 16 

Swaziland 35 2 18 15^ 

. Zambia 33 1 27 .. 5 

Zimbabwe 31 5 13 13 
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Table 2.2. Availability and Recency of Statistics, by Country and Subject 



Womwi of th« WoiM 



Keyion and country 



Literacy 



Internal Head of 

Enroll- migra- Economic Marital house- 
ment tion activity status hold 



SAHEL WEST AFRICA 



(NA) 
1964 
1973 
(NA) 
1975 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 



Cape Verde ^60 

Chad 

The Gambia JJ^ 

Guinea-Bissau - 

Mall 196?- 

Mauritanid \l" 

Niger 

Senegal \fl 

Upper Vclta ^^^^ 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

Benin . ^^^^ ^^^^ 

Ph"n« .... 1971 1970 

Gurn:;:::::::::::..:..... ' w 1954-55 

Ivory coast . 9/b 

Liberia ,07 

Nigeria \Zi 

Sierra Leone 9bJ 

Togo '^'^ 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

Burundi 1970-71 

Cameroon 9/b 

Rwanda 

Sao Tome and Principe INft; 

Zaire 15b6-57 

EASTERN AFRICA 

•Djibouti \fl 

•^enya Ill] 

Madagascar 

Mauritius 

Seychelles 960 

Somalia 

Sudan 9/3 

Tanzania 

Uganda — ^^^^ 



(NA) 
1974 
(NA) 
1963 
1970 



1970-71 
1976 
(NA) 
(NA) 
1966-57 



(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
1972 
(NA) 
(NA) 
1973 
1967 
1969 



(NA) 
(NA) 
1973 
(NA) 
1976 
(NA) 
(NA) 
1971 
1975 



1960 
1964 
(NA) 
(NA) 
1976 
1965 
1977 
1970 
1975 



196U 


(NA) 


1976 


1964 


(NA) 


1963-64 


(NA) 


(NA) 


1973 


(NA) 


■ (NA) 


(NA) 


1976 


1976 


1960-61 


(NA) 


1965 


1965 


1977 


1960 


1960 


1970 


(NA) 


1973-78 


1975 


1975 


1960-61 



1961 1961 

1970 1970 
(NA) 1954-55 

1975 1975 

(NA) 1974 

(NA) (NA) 

T963 1963 

1970 1970 



1961 
1971 
1954-65 
(NA) 
1974 
(NA) 
(NA) 
1970 



1961 
1970 
1954-55 
(NA) 
1974 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 



Li fe 
expec- 
Fer- tancy 
tility at birth 



(NA) 
1964 
1973 
(NA) 
1960-61 
1965 
1960 
1970-71 
1960-61 



(NA) 
1970 
(NA) 
(NA) 

1970- 71 

1971- 73 
1974 
1961 



1961 
1970 
(NA) 
(NA) 

1970- 71. 

1971- 73 
1974 
1970 



(NA) 1970-71 1970-71 

(NA) 1976 1976 

1970 1970 1970 

(NA) (NA) (NA) 

(NA) 1956-57 1955-57 



(NA) 

(NA) 

1969 

(NA) 

1972 

(NA) 

(NA) 

1973 

1967 

1969 



(NA) 

1970 

(NA) 

(NA) 

1972 

1977 

(NA) 

1973 

1967 

(NA) 



(NA) 

(NA) 

1969 

(NA) 

1972 

196U 

(NA) 

1973 

1967 

1969 



(NA) 1970-71 

(NA) ' 1976 
(NA) 1970 

(NA) 1973-79 

(NA) 1955-57 



(NA) (NA) 

1970 1968-71 

1951 1977 

(NA) 1975 

1972 1981 
(NA) 1980 
(NA) (NA) 

1973 1972-73 
(NA) 1973 
(NA) 1969 



) 970-71 
1976 
1970 
(NA) 
(NA) 



(NA) 
(NA) 
1977 
(NA) 
1971-73 
1974-78 
(NA) 
1968-73 
(NA) 
1969 
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Table 2.2. Availability and Recancy of Statistics, by Country and Subject -Continued ^ 



LI f e 

Internal Head of expec- 

Regioii and country Enroll- migra- Economic Marital house- Fer- tancy 

Literacy ment ti on activity status hold tility atbirth 



SOUTHEKN AFKICA 



Anaola ' (NA) (NA) (NA) 1970 (NA) (NA) (NA) (NA) 

Botswana 1954 1971 (NA) 1971 • 1971 (NA) 1971 1964-71 

Lesotho 1966 1966 (NA) 1966 1966 (NA) 1971^ (NA 

Malawi (NA) -1977 (NA) 1977 1977 1970-72 1977 (NA) 

Mozambique 1970 (NA) (NA) 19/0 1970 (NA) 1970 (NA) 

Swaziland (NA) 1976 1966 1976 (NA) (NA) 1976 1966-76 



Zambi a 



1969 . 1969 



Zimbabwe (NA) 1969 1969 1969 (NA) (NA) 1969 (NA) 

Note: Reference years shown in this table usually refer to national -level data that are avail- 
able in sufficient detail to be included in the tables of this handbook. On the rural/urban level, 
considerably less information is available on most topics. 
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Because the changing situation of women must be seen in its 
sociodemographtc context, the analysis of data from the WID 
Data Base begins with a description of the population of the Sub 
Saharan Africa region (excluding South Africa) -its size, growth, 
composition, geographic distribution, change over time, and the 
population processes responsible for those changes. After a 
review of data availablility, chapter 3 characterizes the region's 
population, drawing upon data from a number of sources. 
Presentation of data describing the reference population of each 
of the 40 individual countries follows. The data are illustrated 
m tables and figures, and are discussed in the light of regional 
trends, in considering components of population change, atten- 
tion is given in this chapter to migration and its impact on the 
situation of women, but detailed discussion of both fertility and 
mortality is left for chapters 7 and 8. 



Data Avaiiabtlity 

The data presented in this chapter were selected on the basis 
of the availability of detailed population counts by sex, age, and 
rvjral/urban residence and of data on indicators of the status of 
women, that is, education/literacy, employment, mortality, and 
so forth, for approximately the same time period. Thus they serve 
as a set of reference populations for subsequent analysis. Most 
come from the 1 970 round of censuses and/or surveys, and 
represent the most complete, but not necessarily the most 
recent data. For the discussion of population growth and rates 
of urbanization, however, data are presented from the two most 
recent censuses or surveys. 

Population totals are available for each of the 40 countries, 
and totals by sex for all but two. Nearly all countries have data 
by sex and age for at least one time period; many have such 
data for two dates, and a few for three. Close to two thirds of 
ihe countries h^ve tabulated data by age and sex separately for 



rural and urban areas. Beyond these basic tabulations, however, 
the countries differ considerably in the availability of detailed 
population data. More than a third of the countries have not 
published information on the compositien of ttie population with 
respect to race or ethnic group, nationality. iShguage, or religion, 
and almost none have information on income. | 

Overview , 

The Sub Saharan Africa region contains 16 percent of the 
world's continental land mqss but. in 1983, only 8 percent of 
its population, an observation which has led some to conclude 
that the region is too sparsely populated for opiimum economic 
development (Okediji and Bahri, 1974). However, such a con- 
clusion would seem to discount the region's extraordinary varia- ^ 
tion in climate, terrain,, and ecology, and its potentially rich 
resource base. Population density varies widely with the land 
and the climate, ranging from nearly 500 persons per square mile 
in agriculturally fertile Rwanda und Burundi to fewer than 4 in 
arid or semiarid Botswana and Mauritania, where livestock forms 
the basis of the economy J Population growth rates in the region 
are almost uniformly high. Recent estimates place the 1 982-83 
growth rate for the world at f.8 percent, and at 2.1 percent for 
the developing countries as a group, while for the same period 
the growth rate for all of Africa is estimated at 3.0 percent. For 
the population residing in the 40 Sufa-Saharan African countries 
of this study, the rate was higher stifl, 3.1 percent. Of these, Chad 
and Kenya ar^ estimated to have current population growth rates 
of more than 4 percent, among the highest in the world (U S. 
Bureaufof the Census, 1383). 



'Statistics presented in this ovorviow of the Sub Saharan Afrtca region 
as a whole and its placo tn the developing world have come from statistical 
sertes prepared by the Population Referenco Bureau i 1 9801; the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census (1377, 1978. 1979. 1981. 1982. and 1 983c); and the World 
Bank (IdSOa. 1980c, 1981, and 1982K 
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These high growth rates are the combined rssult of contiru* 
ing high (ertility in most countries and relatively high but falling 
mortality in virtually all. With the exception of the island coun- 
tries of Cape Verde. Mauritius, and the Seychelles, all the study 
countries continue to have crude birth rates at or above 40 per 
1.000 population, and close to one half have rates of 48 and 
ove'. Most showw current crude death rates m the range of 18 
to 22 per 1 ,000 population, down roughly 7 to 8 poin:s since 
1960 With the exception again of the island countries and a 
few others, estimated infant mortality rates are greater than 100 
deaths per I.ObO live births, and life expectancies at birth are 
under 50 years. Such a demographic pattern means that the 
population of Sub Saharan Africa is a young one; approxi- 
mately 45 percent are under 1 5 years of age, 52 percent ^re 
between ages 1 5 and 64 years, and only 3 percent are age 65 
years or over (United Nations, 1982). 

The population nf tho continent is also a diverse one, and 
relatively few of the countries are homogeneous with respect 
:o ethnicity, language, culture, or religion. During its long period 
of development, Africa has generated a very large number of 
language groups and nationalities, each with its own culture and 
way of li^e. Onto these, as a resuit of influences coming from 
both the Arab world and the West, additional religious, linguistic, 
and cultural differences have been grafted. 

When the colonial powers carved up the continent, they did 
so with little reference to the existing distribution of nationalities 
or of religious or linguistic cosnmunities. At independence, the 
new nation states maintained the former colonial boundaries in 
most cases, and as a consequence some nationalities have been 
dividt!d among several countries, while most countries try to 
reroncile the conflicting interests of a number of distinctly dif 
ferent micronations into a single tiational identity. Conflict and^ 
tension have been the inevitable result and have on occa^n 
erupted into civil war. 

Most of the countries art? heavily rural, but urban populations 
are growing rapidly Urban dwellers m Sub Saharan Africa in- 
creased their share of the estimated population from only 1 8 per 
cent in 1370 to 24 percent by 1^30. This percentage is smaller 
than the 31 pj'fcent which is the 1 980 average for the develop- 
ing countries taken as a group; nevertheless Sub Saharan Africa 
IS rapidly dos.na the .gap with a 1970 80 annual rate of urban 
growth of 5.5 percent, a rate 1.4 times the average for all 
developing countrie? during the same period (United Nations, 
1982) 

Much of this fKovvth must be attributed to natural increase. 
The World Fertility Survey, although limited to a very few coun 
tries in the region,- has confirmed the impression from other 
studies that urban fertility, particularly arnong younger women, 
,s nnafly as high as that in the rural areas, while urban infant 
and child mort.ihty rates tend to be tower. However, migration 
' from the smaller towns and the rural areas also is responsible 
for much of the rapid increase in urbanization seen over the past 
two decades, especially in West Africa where population 



mobility is particularly high and there is a long standing urban 
tradition. 

The temporaiy migration of labor, both internal and inter- 
national, particularly in West Africa and in Southern Africa, is 
a second .major, componeirt m"^ continuous redistribution of " 
population in the region. ■> A third, the unfortunate result of severe 
and persistent drought, in some cases combined with dtvil con- 
flict, is the flight and resettlement of refugees and the homeless 
in the Sahel. in the Horn of Africa,* and in parts of Southern 
Africa. Finally, there are the movements of the nomadic peoples 
of the arid and serWid zofies who traverse the region, often 
crossing national boundaries on seasonal or longer cycles. 

Women are affected by all this movement in two ways. There 
is first the impact upon the women who move, whether in search 
of better opportunities or in flight from disaster. And there is 
the impact of male labor migration upon the women who are 
left behind to cope however they ran with the family farm and 
the children, often with few resources and no decision-making 
authority. Both kinds of mobility tend to result in households 
which are headed by women. In the couritries of Sub Saharan 
Africa, as elsewhere, such households tend to be more 
vulnerable to economic hardship.* 

As a consequerice of this continual shifting of populations, 
most African countries are more concerned about, issues of 
population distribution than of population sue or national rates 
of growth, and nearly all have instituted policies designed to slow 
qr to redirect these movements. All have policies and programs 
to reduce mortality, particularly that of infants and young 
children. Only about one-fourth of the governments have taken 
any action designed specifically to reduce fertility, although in 
most countries family planning, particularly for chila spacing, 
may be included amon^ the services offered to women in both 
private and government health senters. Rates of contraofeptive 
use are extremely low, generally under 8 percent at the rfetional 
level; urban rates are somewhat higher <!S!ortman, 1982). It is 
reasonable to assume, therefore, that the regional populatioa 
trends of th« past two decades will continue with relatively 
litti^hange trirough the 1 980's. However, as the governments 
of the region come under increasing pressure from the develop- 
ment implications of a rapidly growing number of children to be 
educated and youth to be employed, more of them may begin 
to institute policies designed to retard the pace of childbearing. 
Nevertheless, it would be unrealistic to expect dramatic shifts 
during the current decade in the population processes and 
national priorities reviewed above. Estimates and projections of 
the population size and components of change for the region 
as prepared by the United Nations for the peiiod 1 960 to 2025 
are illustrated in figure 3.1. 
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^Sii!' S.ih.if.in Afnc i ouninns f(»f which reports are available from the 
O orici h*fmy Survey Kenya. Lf»sotho. Senegal, and Sudan Jseu World 
>rtflity Survey. \9BU. 1981b, 1981 c and 1982) 



*For d.scussfons of labor migration in Sub Saharan Africa, ?>^<*^aldweH 
(1969). Carter arid O Misara (1977). Gordon ^981 1. Grundy (1973) H^^^^ 
n97t and 1975), Little (1973), Sm.th. Khoo, and Fawcett 03831, Wilson 
n972). and World Bank {1980a artd l980b) 

•The Sahel includes Cape Verde, Chad, The Gambia, Guinea Bissau. Mali 
Mauritania. Niger, Senegal, and Upper VoUa, the Horn of Africa includes* 
Djibouti. Ethiopia, and Somalia .Mna^os 
"fof discussjons of the impact of migration on women, ^e.? QtldvveiUiSoy), 
Gapldn (1981), Gordon {1981K Little ni73). and World BanK OSSOb), 
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Fopulatinn Size 

The 40 cointries m this study range in size from the 
Seychdles. with an estimated population of 65,000, to Nigeria, 
with an estimated 85 million inhabitants in 1383. tn table 3.1. 
population estimates from the reference data set are presented 
for oach country, for the total country ^d separately by sen. 
together with the correspondiny sex ratio (males per 100 
females) and the female share of the population, that is, the per- 
cent female Table 3.2 and figure 3.2 show the latest midyear 
population estimates for the 40 countries for the period 1960 
to ip83 <U S. Bureau of the Census. 1983c). tn these and in 
ail subsequent tables and figures, the countries are grouped by 
geographic subregion and listed alphabetically within subrogions 
(except m fi^^ure 3.3, where cguntrips are ranked by population 
sue) The subregional classification is that used by the U.S. 
Agency for International Development and reflects a reasonable 
degre«! of both cultural and geological homogeneity. The distribu- 
tion of the subregional populations is shown graphically in figure 
3.3. 

Composition by Sex 

Sen ratios show considerable intercountry variation. Estimates 
of males and females (U.S. Bureau of the Census. 1979) yield 
sex ratios of 99 9 for the world. 93.7 for the more developed 
countries. 1 02 4 for the less developed countries, and 99.0 for 
the continent of Africa. Sex ratios in the reference data of this 
study range from a low of 76.1 in Lesotho in 1966, to a high 
of 1 08 3 in Somalia in 1 975. The Lesotho figure reflects the high 
male labor migration to the Republic of South Africa, estimated 
j: 1 2 percent of the male population, as do the relatively low 
ratios of Botswana and Swajriland. The ratio of 86.5 for Cape 
Verde too is probably due to male labor emigration. Con- 
versefy, the high ratio in the Ivory Coast in 1975 reflects the 
effect of high male labor nnmigration; labor was drawn to that 
country during its rapid economic expansion in the 1970's. 
Specific reasons for high sex rcitios in Somalia and Angola are 
unknown: they may reflect data collection problems under con- 
ditions of civil instability. Estimates by sex .are unavailable fo' 
D|il>outi, unci available only for the rural population of Mauritania. 
Sex ratios tor the remaining countries are in the more common 
range of 90 to 103. Ratios for the individual countrit s with 
fairly recent data are illustrated in figure 3.4. 



Composition by Age 

As noted, the regional population Is young with an average 
of 44 5 percent under 1 5 years of age. 52 percent m the work- 
inq aqes of 1 5 to 64 years, and only 3.5 percent are 65 years 
or over. There ts some variability m these proportions. The pro- 
portion of chitdfen ranges from a low of 37 percent in Sierra 
Leone 1 1 963 ) to a high of 5 1 percent in Rwanda ( 1 97Q); of the 
working ages from 46 percent in Togo (1970J to 58 percent in 
Sierra Leone i 1 963): of the elderly from 1 . 5 percent in Rwanda 
0 9/0} to / percent m Lesotho (1966). 
hwm the fttandpoint of development planning, proportions of 
ERXC*^^ elderly do not constitute a major constraint m any of 



countries. Rather, It is the relative proportions of the young and 
those of working 9ge in these countries that are likely to have 
an impact upon development prospects, and the African regional 
youth-dependency burden is a relatively unfavorable one. Within 
the region, there are slight differences in age distribution, with 
over three-fourths of the countries falling Into one of two age 
patterns Jn the first, the proportion under age 1 5 is below the 
average of about 44.5 percent, while the proportion of working 
age is average or above, that is, 52 percent or higher. The 
second pattern is the obverse of the first; the proportion under 
age 1 5 is average or above, while the proportion of working age 
is below average. The 14 countries with the first pattern, show- 
ing a lower youth dependency burden, have an age distribution 
which is relatively more favorable for economic development. 
The 14 countries with the second pattern are at a relative 
disadvantage. 



Low percentage of 
population under 1 5 
years, high percent- 
age 15 to 64 
years 

Cape Verde 

The Gambia 

Mali 

Senegal 

Guinea 

Liberia 

Nigeria 

Sierra Leone 

Burundi 

Cameroon 

Zaire 

Madagascar 

Mauritius 

Seychelles 



High percentdflt of 
population under IB 
years, low percent- 
age 15 to 64 
years 

Chad 

Upper Volta 

Benin 

Gl'.!^na 

Togc 

Rwanda 

Kenya 

Sudan ,r 

Uganda 

Botswana 

Malawi 

Swaziland 

Zambia 

Zimbabwe 



Seven countries fall outside the two modal groups. In three. 
Sao Tome and Principe, Tanzania, and Lesothd, the proportions 
of children and of the working agefifiopufation are both below 
average, while the percentages of elderly (4.6, 5.6, and 6.6.per- 
cent, respectively) are well above. And in four, Niger, ivory 
Coast. Angola, and Mozambique, proportions under 1 5 years 
and 1 5 to 64 years are both above average; percentages of 
eWerly (2.9, 2.0. 2.6. and 2.0 percent, respectively) are of 
course smaller than average .'Data by age are unavailable for the 
remaining countries. 



Distribution by Age and Sex 

When age distributions are commuted separately by sex. for 
most couniries overall patterns remain the same for the three 
broad age groups considered in the previous section; a few dif* 
ferences emerge, due perhaps to imbalances introduced into the 
sax ratios of the population of worthing age by male labor migra- 
tion across national boundaries, as well as to pr'oblems within 
the datd< 

More detailed age breakdowns can be useful in identifying the 
age/sex pool of potential candidates for important fife stage 
activities. In tables 3.3 and 3 4. percentages of the population 
in selected age groups are presented separately for worr^n and 
men. For men, tabulation of reproductive age is omilted. Figure 
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S.5 illustrates these age distributions for women; tn examining 
this figure, reference should be made to the data and notes of 
table 3.3 for identification of those countries using nonstandard 
age groups. / 

Although data.oy age and sex are available for most of the 
40 countrtes. comparability is difficult because not all haS-e 
tabulated the data by standard 5 year age groups. ^;Qreover, 
the degree of uncertainty ir the reporting of ages and the 
extent of undercounting, particularly of young females, in the 
different countries is urinown, although it is likely to vary con- 
siderably. Suoti data problems sho* very quickly in aberrant per- 
cent distributions of age by sex, and particularly when sex ratios, 
that IS, measures of the relative numbers of each sex, for the 
different age groups are examined. 

For most countries, these age distributions by sex follow a 
common pattern in which higher proportions of fnales than 
females are found m the younger age groups and to some 
extent among the elderly, whife higher proportions of the female 
population are in the working ages, Where the age distribution 
by sex departs from the expected patterh, it may reflect the 
presence of a large number of male working age immigrants 
which shifts the male age distribution toward the midi'le years. 

Sex ratios for each of the selected age groups are highly 
variable, due m large part to differential undercounting by sex 
and to age misieporting. To the extent that the variability in sex 
ratios of the working age population reflects real differences. 
It IS pfobably due primarily to higher male labor migration; inter- 
^ country differentials in mortality by sex are likely to be of only 
seconaary importance. 

\ 

Cultural Diversity 

In nearly two thirds of the countries, total counts have been 
lulnilat«d for the many ethnic groups which make up their 
population. For the former Portuguese dependencies, counts are 
made for blacks, whites, mixed and others. In Eastern and 
Southern Africa.'- counts are made for Africans, sometimes by 
•specific ethnic group, and Europeans, Arab«, and Asians, also 
sometimes by specific origin. In the countries of Central and 
West Africa, more detailed tatulaiion of African ethnic groups 
are common; the number of separate groups identified may be 
as few as two (Djibouti. 1 967), or as many as 36 (Togo, 1 970). 

In most countries, substantial fractions of the population 
subscribe to each of the three major religious traditions of the 
req.on Islam. Christianity , and the several forms of traditional 
religion, sometimes referred to as Animism. Data on religious 
.affiliation are found in the WID Data Base for 1 1 of the 40 coun- 
tries In only four of these ae the populations religiously 
homogeneous: Cape Verde and Lesotho (Christian), and 
Mauritania and Rwanda (Muslin > In the remaining ieven, the 
three major groups are represented in substantial numbers. Of 
the total population^epresented by these 1 1 coyntries, 32 per- 
cem are Muslim. 29 percent ire Christian, 20 percent follow ortb 
of the traditional religions, and 19 percent report another or no 
religious aff-i.ation. Although religious differences have been 
gpj^rtivisive in the region in the past, they are not generaliy a major 



problem now excepi where they have also taken on an ethnic 
character." * 

Eight countries report data on nationality. Most of the foreign 
nationals are urban residents.; in these data they constitute 
anywhere from 2 percent (Benin, 1961) to 34 percent ilvory 
Coast, 1975.) of the urban population. Periodically, a wave of 
nationaf chauvinism may break out, as in the case of Nigeria in 
early 1 983. sending foreign nationals back to their countries of 
origin. Usually, hpwever, the immigrants play an important role, 
in the national economy and their presence is tolerated without 
major incident. ♦ 

Only five of the countries have published 'data on primary 
language group; as many as 14 different African lapguages o> 
dialects may be tabulated for a single country. Other languages 
recorded include English, French. Portuguese, Arabic/Chinese, 
and six different languages from the Indian subcontinent.' These 
data are of interest io illustrating the diversity which can b»found 
in. Sub-Saharan African countries^ But they are of little use jn 
■ indicating the extent to which the population, especially the 
female population, is fluent in one or more of the languages of 
government and commerce. 



Rural/Urban Di 
Age and Sex 




liTces in Distribution by 



Rural and urban populations differ consio^rabiy in their com- 
position by age and sex. Tables 3.5 and 3.6 show sex ratios 
for the selected ago groups.separately for rurai and urban areas, 
for the 26 countries for which such data are available in the 
reference data set. In the rural areas, pre-school age girls out- 
number boys in 55 percent of the countries; in urb^ areas in 
only 40 percent. In rural areas, primary school-age girls (5 to 
9 years) outnumber boys in only 20, percent a» the countries; 
in urban S'eas in 60 perceot of the countries, 

in none of the countries do older rural school-age girts (10 to " 
1 4 years) outnumber boys: however, the number of rural young 
women of 1 5 to 1 9 years exceeds that of young men in two- 
thirds of ti-a countries. Such a wide swing is probably the result 
of age misrepo^ting among women, reflecting the common 
tendency in rural areas to ascribe older ages to young married 
women. In contrast, in urban areas the number of girls and young 
women exceeds that of boys and young men in both pf these 
age groups in one half or more of the countries; for the 10 W 
14 yeaf olds, in 65 percent bf the countries, and for the 1 5 to 
19 year olds, in 50 percent of the countries. 

in rural areas, the number of women of working age exceeds 
that of men in virtually all countries, while in urban areas women 
outnumber men in only fo of the 28 countries, again probaWy 
the result of higher male rural-to-urban migration. Finally, among 
the eider(y,'in rural areas women outnumber men in one-fifth 
of the cguntriss; in urban areas, in two-fifths of the countries. 



'Many observers attribute the current struggle jn Chad to t^ combined 
,eZt of religious and ethnic divisions b«ween the a^sis^c n^^*^ 
aod the iaraely bfack and Animist south. Since, however, t»w«^'e"S!on«^^^ 
exist .n'easonable hanriony across the rest of Africa, it m, y be fSSf^aW* 
fo ,nf e" lhat the difficulties arise primarily from ethno-pollSi^al factors wWch 
rehaious differences may exacerbate but do not create. 

'For an account of the practical difficulties which this lanquage diversity 
can create for data gatherers, see Ware n977). 
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To summariie. in most countries elderly men outnumber 
eiderfy women in both rural and urban areas. For ages under 65 
X -years, rural females outnumber rural males in most countri3s 
except durmg the school ages (5 to 14 yearsf; conversely, 
urban males outnumber urban females except during ihe school 
ages (5 to T 4 years!, and during the late teens (1 5 to 19 years! 
when the number of "urban young men exceeds that of urban 
young women in one-half of the courtnes. 



Although the urban areas are growing rapidly, the population 
of Sub Saharan Africa is still primarily rural. Only 28 of the 
world's cities of more than 500.000 population can be found 
in the regron, and a mere 17 percent oMhe estimated 1980 
population was living !n\jrban areas of any size (World Bank, 
1982), There is considerable variation among the countries in 
percent urban. Table 3.7 presents the percent of the population 
residing in urban areas, by sex. for the two most recem cen- 
suses or surveys, and the female/male ratio of those percentages 
for each date. ^ 

At the earlier time, the proportion jfban ranged from a low 
of M percent m Niger (1960! to a high of 32.9 percent in 
Mauritius ( 1 962). At the later time, the range was fronT* 3 2 per- ^ 
cent in Mozambique (1 9701 to 42.9 percent in Mauritius (1 972). 
Afnca ha? some very old cities, many of which have been 
inhabited continuously: among these, Timbuktu in Mali and Kano 
in Nigeria are perhaps the best known (see Bovill. 1 968; David- 
son. 1959; and Hull. 19761. However, the more recerft explosive 
growth has come primarily in the capital cities such as Lagos. 
Kinshasa, and Nairobi. 

Men have contributed disproportionately to that growth; 
nevertheless the data indicate that, with the exception of 
Zimbabwe, for which data are incomplete, many women have 
participated m the urbanization process. Most of the female/maie 
ratios of the percent urban are 0.90 or above, and in several 
countries the ratio is greater than 1 .00. Figure 3.6 illustrates the 
percent of women living in urban areas at the time of the two 
most recent censuses, and figure 3.7 shows the femaie/male 
ratio of the percent urban for the latest available year. 

As noted, women in cities have an age distribution which dif- 
fers from that of men. with relatively higher proportions of 
women than men in the working ages. Sex ratios for the work- 
ing ages and the elderly, by rural urban residence, are illustrated 
m fiqure 3.8. 

Women m the cities also have an age distribution which dif - 
fers from that in the rural areas, although the pattern varies 
somewhat by geographic subregion. Table 3.8 shows the per 
cent distr.LutJon of women in the reference populations by age 
group, separately by rural and urban residence. In West and Cen- 
tral Africa, the proportion of females under age 1 5 is generally 
slightly higher m the cities than in the rural areas, while in Eastern 
and Southern Africa it is usually lower. The proportion age 50 
and over tends to be higher in the rural areas in all subregions. 
And except in the Sahel. the proportion m the active ages (15 
to 49 years} tends to be somewhat higher in the urban areas 
^ hin in the rurai. On balance, therefore, the female age distnbu 



tion in the cities is a younger one than that m the rural areas, 
although it «s older than that of urban males. 



Migration 

In descnbing the population of Sub-Saharan Africa in a 
preceding section, the important role of population redistribu- 
tion in shaping the pol'ry concerns of ihe governments in the 
region was stressed. There have been a number of case studies 
documenting the extent of pcoulation mobility in and among 
several countries of the region, the most notable of which are 
the studies of the South African labor market with its flow of 
working-age men from the surrounding countries; and the 1 979 
extensive World Bdnk sponsored review of migration in West 
Africa.^ As already noted, ther« have been a few studies of 
women migrants to urban areas and of the impact of male labor 
migration in Southern Africa on the women left behind. Other 
studies have focused on the nomadic populations or on refugees. 
For discussions of pastoralism in Africa, see Nance (1971 
1975); for an histoncal account of traders and nomads in the 
Sahel. see Bovill (1968). ^ 

Yet, despite its importance, none of the countries in the region 
has routinely published data on population mobility, whether 
internal or international. At most, some of the countries hav)e 
made available data concerning the population currently- residinjg 
outside the province cr country of birth, and/or data on natiof^- 
ality. Table 3.9 presents the percent of the native populatio|i 
who were residing outside the province of birth at the reference 
date, table 3. 1 0 shows the percent foreign born, and table 3. 1 \ 
gives the overall percentage of in-movers (whether native oi^ 
foreign born) to the province of residence at the same date.) 
Figure 3.9 illustrates the percent of native and foreign-borr 
m-movers to the province of residence at the reference date 

The proportion of both female and male migrants among th£( 
native population varies considerably from one country t^ 
another. The female/male ratios of these proportions range fronjt 
a low of 0.66 in the Sudan to a high of 1.35 in MBuritius. 
although 12 of the 16 countries with data show ratios greater 
than 0.80. Female/maie ratios among the foreign born are cort- 
siderably lower; 10 of the 18 countries with such data shoW 
ratios smaller than 0.80. On balance, female/male ratios of per- 
cent in movers to the province of current residence at the 
reference date confirm the impression from other studies that 
migration is predominantly a male phenomenon. Nevertheless, 
it is not overwhelmingly so; in all countries with such data, 
women constitute at least 40 percent of all in movers, and in 
some cases there are more women than men among the 
migiants.*" 

National boundaries, carved out by colonial rulers with little 
regard to existing ethnic groups and patterns of population move- 
ment, have for the most part had the effect o\ merely slowing 
but neither stopping nor radically shifting the direction of Africa's 
traditional mobility, in recent years, however, much of this move- 
ment has been to the urban areas. To capture some measure 
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''Set? sources cited >n footnote 3 

*Fof an examplt- of a study which documents rec ent jncroase jn the flow 
of women lo the city of Oar-es-SiJiaani, seit World Bank (1380b). 
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of the movement, table 3.12 shows the percent of the urban 
population which was foreign born at the reference date, both 
for the total population and separately by ^x. for the eight coun- 
tries with such data. While in most cases these data show that 
larger proportions of urban men than women are foreign born, 



the differences are not large. Most female/male ratios of these 
proportions are ovor 0.80. Only in Benin, however, is the pro- 
portion of foreign-born women/iigher than that of foreign-born 
men. 
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Figure 3.1. Sub-Saharan Africa: Eatlmated and Projected Population 
Size and Components of Change: 1960 to 2025 
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Source; United Nations, 1982, pp. 64-175. 
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Flaure 3.2. Estimated and Prelected Population: 
1960, 1970, and 1985 
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Figure 3.2. Esttir.ated and Projected Population: 
1960, 1970, and 1985— Continued 
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Figure 3.3. Popuiatlon Distribution of Sub-Saharan African 
Countries: 1883 
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• Handbook excludes 9 percent of the population of Sub-Saharan Africa. Of this, 
7 percent refer, to South Af.ica, which was excluded from the snelys.s. and 
2 percent refers to eight countries not presentty in the WID data base. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1983. , 
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Figure 3.4. Sex Ratios of Total Population 
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Figure 3.6. Percent of All Women In Selected Age Groups 
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Figure 3.6. Percent of Women Living in Urban Areas; 
Latest Two Censuaes 
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Flaura 3.6. Percent of Women Living In Urban Areas, 
Latest Two Censuses— Continued 
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Figure 3.J. Female/Male Ratio of Percent Urban 
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Figure 3.8. Sex Ratio of the Population In Two Age Groups, 
by Rural/Urban Residence 
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Figure 3.9. In-Mover^ to Province of Current Residence, by Sex 
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Table 3.1. Total Poputetlon, by Sex, Sex Ratio, and PercemVemaie 

(Population \n ttiousands) 



Region and country 



Year 



Total 



— — 

Femalf 



Male 



Sex 
ratio 



Percent 
female 



SAHEL WEV AFRICA 

Cape, Verde rf** - ^^®9 

Chad^ ^964 

Tne Gambia ^973 

Guinea-Bissau ]970 

Mall 976 

Mauri tanla^ 

Senegal 

Upper Volt a \^'^ 

.COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

Benln^ , . ]l% 

Ghana 

Guinea 1954-55 

Ivory Coast ' ]975 

Liberia... • 

Nigeria 963 

Sierra Leone j^^j 

Togo '9'^ 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

Burundi 1970-71 

sr.::::::::::::::: 

Sao Tome and Principe... ly/U 
Zaire 1955-57 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Djibouti 1970-71 

fer.!::::::::::::::::- 

f'ddagascar 

Mauritius 

Seychelles 9/7 

Somalia 975 

Suda/i 973 

Tanzania 1967 

Uganda 1969 

See footnotes at end of table. 



200 
2.524 
4g4 
487 
6.395 
1.050 
5.098 
^,957 
5.638 



2.082 
,8,697 
2.570 
6,714, 
1,556 
55.670 
2,180 
1,950 



3,400 
7,661 
3,573 
74 

12,734 



164 
23,662 
10,943 
7,569 
851 
62 
3,494 
14,114 
12,306 
9,549 



107 
1.326 

243 
. 260 
3.271 
(NA) 
2.584 
2.008 
2,811 



vl.062 
4,3l2 
1.347 

• 3,229 
769 
27.558 
1,099 
.1.012 



1.782 
3.840 
1.815 

37 
5.551 



(NA), 
11,665 
5,537 
3,823 
425 
31 
1,677. 
6.976 
6,290 
4.730 



93 
1.198 
250 
237 
3.124 
(NA) 
2.514 
1,949 
2,827 



1,021 
4,385 
1,223 
3,485 
787 

28.112 
1,081 

■ -937 



1,618 
3,821 
1.757 
37 
6,182 



(NA> 
11,997 
5,408 
3,745 
426 
31 
1,817 
7,138 
6.016 
4,818 



86.5 
90.3 

103.0 
94.8" 
95.5* 
(NA) 
97.3 
97.0 

100.6 



96.1 
101.7 

90.8 
107.9 
102.3 
102.0 

98.4 

92.5 



90.8 
99.5 
96.8 
101. 1 
94.4 



(NA) 
102.8 

97.6 

98.Q 
100.2 
101.6 
108.3 
102.3 

95.6 
101.9 



53.6 

52. B 

49.3 

51. a ' 

51.2 

(NA)«> 

50.7 

50J8 

4^1.9 



51.0 
49.B 
&2.4 
48.1 
49^4 
49.5 
50.4 
51.9 



52.4 
50.1 
50.8 
49.7 
51.4 



(NA) 
49.3 
50.6 
50.5 
50.0 
49.6 

4a.o 

4<».4 
51.1 
49.5 
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Tabte 3.1. Total Population, by Sex, Sex Ratio, and Percent Female -Continued 

(Population in thousands) 



Region and country 



Percent 

Year Total Female Male X ratio fenule 




SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Angola 1970 5,250 2,526 2,724 107.8 48.1 

Botswana 1971 603 326 277 85.1 54.0 

Lesotho^ 1966 852 , 484 368 76.1 56.8 

Malawi 1977 5,548 2,874 2,674 93.0 51.8 

Mozambique 1970 8.169- 4,130 4.038 97.8 50.6 

c^., iQ7fi dQd 263 232 88.3 53.) 



Swaziland 
Zambia.. 

Zimbabwe 



51.0 
4S.2. 



Note- Data for Botswana, Cameroon, Ghana, Ivory Coast, Kenya, and Liberia represent adjusted 
census/survey information. All other figures are unadjusted. The sex ratio in this table refers to 
xue number of males per 100 females. 

^Excludes persons not covered by respective national demographic surveys. Estimated total numbers 
of excluded persons are 730,000 in Chad, 88,000 in Mauritania, and 23,000 ^n Benin. ^ 
^Excludes absentee workers estimated to comprise 12 percent of Lesotho's total population. 
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TabSe 3.2. Total Population: 1960 to 1985 

(Midyear population In thcwsands) 



Region and country 



1960 



1965 



19/0 



1975 



1980 



Annual 
rate of 
groirth, 
1980 
to 1985 
1985 (percent) 



SAHEL WEST AFRICA 

Cape Verde 

Chad 

The Gambia 

Mall 

Mauritania 

Niger 

Senegal 

Upper Volta 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

Beni n 

Ghana 

Gul nea 

Ivory Coast 

Liberia 

Nigerl a 

Sierra Leone 

Togo 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

Burundi 

Cameroon 

Rw>> nda 

Sao Tom and Pri ncipe. 
Zdl re ' 

EASTERN! AFRICA 

Djibouti. 

Etnl opi a 

Kenya 

Madagascar 

Mauritius 

Seychel les 

Somalia 

Sudan 

Tanzani a 

Uganda » 



197 


232 


269 


3,014 


3,338 


3,707 


357 


404 


458 








4>59"" 


5,035 


' 5,578 


1 .066 


1,155 


1,254 


3,105 


3,561 


4,100 


3,270 


3,744 


4,318 


4,430 


4,762 


5,163 



2,055 
5,958 
3,213 
3,565 
1.065 
42.367 
2.290 
1.456 



2.864 
5.609 
3.037 
63 
16.151 



78 

20.093 
8.157 
5.482 
663 
42 
2.701 
10.589 
10.328 
7,286 



2.311 
8,010 
3.519 
4.290 
1.209 
48.676 
2.484 
1.648 



3,221 
6.104 
3.269 
69 

18.651 



111 
22.550 
9.549 
6.070 
756 
47 
2.941 
12.086 
11.673 
8.43? 



2.623 
8.789 
3.921 
5.427 
1.397 
56.346 
2.727 
1.964 



3.589 
6.727 
3.785 
74 

21.638 



158 
25.299 
11.256 
6.766 
830 
53 
3.231 
13.788 
13.446 
9,806 



280 
4.134 

521 

6.200 
1 .369 
4.741 
4.989 
5.59? 



3.002 
10,308 
4.416 
6.758 
1.624 
65.663 
3.041 
2,247 



3.744 
7.522 
4.367 

79 

25,009 



208 
28,210 
13.481 
7.604 
883 
59 
3.583 
16.002 
15.850 
11.080 



289 
4.416 
591 
784 
6.914 
1.502 
5.528 
5.765 
6.138 



3.465 
12.130 
5.014 
8.054 
1.898 
77.082 
3.429 
2.580 



4.204 
8.682 
5,114 
85 

28,624 



279 
29.790 
16.431 
8.665 
957 
63 
5.373 
18,745 
18.618 
12.806 



304 
5.246 
672 
858_ 
7.735 
1 .656 
6.495 
6.755 
6.907 



4.033 
14.254 
5.734 
9.472 
2.232 
91.178 
3.909 
3.003 



4,826 
9.770 
6.036 
90 

33.092 



293 
32.716 
20.177 
9.9U9 
1,034 
67 
6.542 
21.682 
21,902 
14.732 



1.0 
3.4 
2.6 

2.3 
1.9 
3.2 
3.2 
2.4 



3.0 
3.2 
2.7 
3.2 
3.2 
3.4 
2.6 
3.0 



2.8 
2.6 
3.3 
1.1 
2.9 



1.0 
1.9 
4.1 
2.7 
1.5 
1.1 
3.9 
2.9 
3.2 
2.8 
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Table 3.2. Total Population: 1960 to 1985 -Continued 

(Midyear population In thousands) 



Region and country 



1960 



1965 



1970 



1975 



1980 



Annual 
rate of 
gro«ffth, 
1980 
to 1985 
1985 (percent) 



SOUTHE«N AFRICA 

Angola 

Botswana 

Lesotho 

Mozambique 

Swaziland 

Zambia 

Z1 mbabwe 

Note- Slight discrepancies between the population totals shown in this table and those In tdjie 
3.3 are explained primarily by the different dates during the year to which the data refer. Figures 
in table 3.1 refer to the respective census dates for each country, while those in table 3.2 all 
refer to July 1 . 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1983. 



4,797 


5,125 


5,573 


5,951 


6,979 


7,981 


2.7 


552 


587 


650 


754 


899 


1,075 


3.6 


859 


952 


1,067 


1,195 


1,339 


1,512 


2.4 




3>914.,.. 


„ „4,449 


. SJL62__ 


--.6,021 


7,056 




7.584 


8,428 


9,442 


10,553 


12.103 


13,994 


2.9 


340 


386 


440 


504 


579 


671 


2.9 


3,254 


3,694 


4,247 


4,952 


5,771 


6,770 


3.2 


4,011 


4,685 


5,546 


6,554 


7,556 


8,952 


3.4 



<5 
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Table 3.3. Percent of Female Population In Selected Age Groups 

{Percentages do not add to 100.0 because of overlapping categories) 





Pre- 
school 
age 


School age 




Repro- 
ducti ve 
age 


Worki ng 
age 


Elderly 


Reijion and country 


Oto 4 
Year years 


5 to 9 10 to 14 
years years 


i:tol9 
years 


15 to 49 
years 


15tofi4 
years 


65 years 
and over 



SAHEL WEST AFRICA 



Cape Verde. . . 

Chad* 

The Gambia. . . 
■Mali.w...^... 

Niger 

Senegal 

Uppper Volta. 



COASTAL WEST AFRICA 



Beni 

Ghana 

Gui nea 

Ivory Coast.. 

Liberia 

Nigeri a 

Sierra Leone. 
Togo 



CtNTRAL AFRICA 



Burundi 

Cameroon 

Rwanda 

SdO Toiue and 
Zai re 



Pri nci pe. 



1960 
1964 
1973 

1977 
1970 
1975 



1961 
1970 
1954-55 
1975 
1974 
1963 
1963 
1970 



1970-71 
1976 
1970 
1970 

1955-57 



17.9 
18.4 
17.1 



18.9 
15.9 
18.2 



19.4 
19.2 
17.5 
19.1 
17.7 
17.6 
17.3 
20.3 



15.7 
16.7 
18.4 
16.5 
16.8 



14.4 
16.3 
13.5 
J 4^. 
14.9 
14.4 
14.3 



15.8 
15.0 
14.5 
14.7 
14.4 
14.8 
12.3 
17.6 



14.0 
13.5 
16.7 
16.1 
12.8 



7.8 
6.8 
11.8 



8.5 
10.9 
11.4 



8.4 
12.0 
6.8 
U.I 
11.8 
9.7 
6.0 
8.5 



12.6 
11.7 
14.5 
12.7 
8.2 



7.0 
7.1 
10.8 

1K7 
10.3 
9.0 



7.1 
10.1 

9.5 

9.9 
10.0 
10.0 
10.1 

6.8 



10.5 
10.1 
8.3 
9.0 
7.2 



42.4 
50.5 
248.4 
...46.0 
49.2 
48.2 
45.7 



46.4 
44.1 
51.8 
47.4 
45.4 
52.3 
53.0 
44.1 



47.0 
46.6 
43.1 
42.3 
^48. 9 



53.2 
55.1 
55.2 

J53«.6 — 

54,6 

55.6 
'52.7 



53.1 
50.9 
58.1 
52.3 
52.5 
56.2 
59.7 
49.5 



55.4 
54.6 
49.1 
50.0 
^62. 2 



5.9 
3.4 
2.4 

3^fiL 

2.7 
3.2 

^3.4 



3.3 
2.9 
3.0 
1.9 
3.8 
1.7 
4.7 
4.0 



2.3 
3.5 
1.3 

4.9 
(NA) 



EASTERN AFRICA 



Ethiopi a. . . 

Kenya 

Madagascar. 
Mauritius. . 
Seyc^el les. 

Sudan 

Tanz^ni a. . . 
Uganda 



1968 
1969 
1975 
1972 
1977 
1973 
1967 
1969 



18.6 
18.5 
17.4 

12.3 
13.1 
17.1 
17.7 
19.6 



(NA) 
16.1 
14.7 
14.3 
13.0 
17.0 
15.4 
15.5 



^27.4 
12.9 
11.5 
13.3 
13.7 
10.6 
9.4 
11.1 



(NA) 
9.9 
11.3 
12.1 
11.6 
8.8 
9.1 
8.8 



243.0 
42.9 
46.1 
47.1 
42.5 
47.1 
45.9 
43.6 



554.0 
49.7 
53.5 
55.6 
52.4 
52.6 
52.4 
5C.3 



(NA) 
2.8 
3.0 
4.3 
7.6 
2.6 
5.1 
3.4 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 3.3. Percent of Femaie Popuiation In Selected Age Groups ~ Continued 

(Percentages do not add to 100.0 because of overlapping categories) 





Pre- 






Repro- 




Elderly 




school 


School age 




ductive 


Worki ng 


Region and country 


age 






age 


age 




0to4 


5t:o9 10tol4 


15tol9 


15to49 


15to64 


6§ years 




Year years 


years years 

* 


years 


years 


years 


and over 



SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Annola . . 197U 17.4 15.6 U.3 8.5 47.0 53.7 2.0 

Botsian; 971 n.e 14.4 12.2 10.1 42.8 50.2 5.5 

Lesorho'::: 1966 12.7 la.O 12.6 10.0 44.7 5J,0 7.3 

Malawi. 1977 19.2 14.5 9.6 _ ^.7 4_5^.^ 52^._1 



Swaziland 1976 17.2 5.2 12.9 10.9 44.7 5C.7 3.7 

Zambia 1969 18.4 15.8 10.7 8.9 46.3 52.1 1.9 

z^J:;:::::::: i969 16.8 17.1 13.4 10.1 45.1 49.9 2.1 



Note; Data for Botswana. Cameroon. The Gambia. Ivory Coast, Kenya. Liberia, and Upper Volta are 
based on adjusted or smoothed census/survey i nfonnati on. All other figures are based on unadjusted 
data. 

^Excludes consideration of persons not covered by respective national demographic surveys. 
Estimated total numbers of excluded persons are 730,000 in Chad and 23,000 in Benin. 
Refers to ages 15 to 44 years. 
^Refers to ages 15 to 60 years. 
^Refers to ages 60 years and over. 
^Refers to ages 15 years and over. 

•ExI^udefconlideratiin or^sentee workers, estimated to comprise 12 percent of Lesotho's total 
population. 
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Table 3.4. Percent of Male Population In Selected Age Groiips 

- (Percentages do not add to |OOUI because of overlapping categories) 



Region and country 




Preschool 
age 


School 


age 




Worki ng 
age 


Elderly 


Year 


0 to 4 
years 


5 to 9 10 
years 


to 14 


15 to 19 


15 to 64 
years 


65 years 
and over 


SAHEL WEST AFRICA 
















N1 y6r< ••••••••••••••••• 


1960 
1964 
1973 
1976 
1977 


20.5 
20.5 
16.5 
18.8 
19.7 


16.6 
19.6 
12.8 
15.8 
17.2 


8.9 
10.1 
11.2 
11.0 
10.9 


7.4 
6.3 
10.3 
9.9 
8.1 


50.2 
46.1 
57.4 
50.7 
49.0 


3.Z 
0.4 
2.1 
3.8 
3.1 


T970" 
1975 


"15.5" 
19.3 


~ 15.6 

15.2 


11.6 
13.0 


9.8 

9.6 


,51.9" 
. M8.5 


----34:;^- 


COASTAL WEST AFRICA 


















1961 
1970 
1954-55 
1975 
1974 
1963 
1963 
1970 


20.1 
19.1 
19.0 
17.8 
17.5 
16.8 
17.3 
21.8 


17.8 
14.8 
17.2 
14.5 
14.2 
15.5 
13.5 
20.4 


10.5 
11.8 

9.4 
11.3 
11.6 
11.6 

7.0 
11.2 


6.8 
9.9 
8.3 
9.4 
9.8 
8.9 
7.7 
7.5 


47.3 
51.7 
50.6 
53.6 
53.5 
53.8 
56.7 

HCm C 


4.3 

2.D 

3.7 
2.0 
3.0 
2.4 
5.5 
4 4 


CENTRAL AFRICA 
















Sao Toine and Principe.. 


1970-71 
1976 
1970 
1970 

1955-57 


17.9 
17.0 
19.5 
16.0 
17.0 


14.5 
13.7 
17.0 
15.3 
13.0 


13.8 
11.8 
15.7 
11.9 
11. 0 


10.9 
10.3 
9.6 
8.8 
6.5 


52.0 
54.6 
46.2 
52.5 

^59.0 


1.9 
2.9 
1.7 
4.4 

(NA) 


EASTERN AFRICA 


















1958 
1969 
1975 
1972 
1977 
1973 
1967 
1969 


18.4 
19,1 
18.0 
12.6 
13.2 
17.5 
18.1 
18.9 


(NA) 
16.4 
14.3 
14.6 
13.1 
17.9 
16.2 
15.3 


526.5 
13.0 
12.3 
13.6 
13.2 
11.5 
10.9 
11.9 


(NA) 
9.9 
10.7 
12.1 
12.4 
8.5 
8.5 
8.6 


^42.3 
49.1 
51.7 
56.2 
55.0 
49.8 
48.6 
49.6 


(NA) 
2.4 
3.6 
3.0 
5.3 
3.0 
6.1 
4.3 


See footnotes at end 


Oi LaDse. 
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Tablo 3.4. Percent of Mate Population in Selected Age Groups- Continued 

{Percentages do not add to 100.0 because of overlapping categories) 



Region and country 



Preschool Worki ng 

aye School age age Elderly 



0 to 4 5 to 9 10 to 14 lb to 19 15 to 64 65 years 
Year years years years years years and over 



SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Angola 1970 16.3 16.2 12.6 9.1 52.0 2.9 

Botswana 1971 20.9 16.9 13.5 9.8 43.5 5.2 

Lesotho"^ 1966 16.4 17.2 16.6 10.8 44.2 5.2 

Malawi 1977 19.8 15.3 11.0 9.8 49.2 4.6 

Mozambique 1970 17.3 17.5 12.3 7.7 50.9 \ '0 

-5w<rrH*i!(t-......v........ \m 17.0 147^ l^.T 

Zambia 1969 18.5 16.3 11.9 8.7 49.7 2.5 

Zimbabwe 1969 15.9 17.0 13.4 10.1 50.6 2^ 

Note: Data for Botswana, Cameroon, The Gambia, Ivory Coast, Kenyflt Liberia, and Upper Volta are 
based on adjusted or smoothed census/survey information. All other figures are based on unadjusted 
data. 

^Excludes consideration of persons not covered by respective national demographic surveys. 
Estimated total numbers of excluded persons are 730,000 in Chad and 23,000 in Benin. 
2 Refers to ages 15 to 60 years. 
^Refers to ages 60 years and over. 
^Refers to ayes 15 years awl over, 

^Refers to ages 5 to 14 years, u , * , 

^Excludes consideration of absentee workers, estimated to comprise 12 percent of Lesotho s total 
population. 
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Table 3.5. Sex Ratios of Rural Population In Selected Age Groups 



Region and country 



Pre- 
school 
age 

0 to 4 
years 



School age 



5 to 9 
years 



10 to 14 
years 



15 to 19 
years 



Repro- 
ductive 
age 

15 to 49 
years 



Working 
age 

15 to 64 
years 



Elderly 



65 years 
and over 




SAHEL WEST AFRICA 

fharf 1964 100.4 109.2 133.4 77.5 72.5 74.7 

gja 98.8 102^6 ' 114.3 93.2 ^2.3 98.9 

1^,?.'^^^^" 9 6 99 3 102:8 109.8 91.6 86.6 89.2 

2f^l;:!--: 96? 119.3 iii.i m.3 132.0 107.9 107.0 

IZllT 970 00 0 108.1 108.4 96.0 85.9 _^89.4 
COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

BPnIn .... 1961 98.6 108.8 118.7 91.5 82.6 * 86.0 
1970 99.1 104.5 115.2 109.0 88.3 91.0 

S^'ff- igsilBS 98.i 108.7 125.8 78.9 73.2 77.9 

6"^"ea. 1954 bb yo.o i 2 

IZU'r' 9 4 lOl'.S lo'-j 115.3 88.4 82.0 88.2 

::::::: » 963 97.0 los.o 121.6 86.3 90.0 93.0 

Togo/.!'.*.*.*.*.'.*.*......... 1970 99.1 109.6 129.3 99.5 73.4 76.6 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

IQTfi 100.7 102.9 112.4 87.5 78.5 81.5 

:*::.*::.*.* 970 }o2:5 Ssio 105.0 112.3 87 6 90.8 

Za1^e!*.*.'.'.'.'.....l...... 1955-57 95.2 96.0 126.5 85.6 ^78.9 '»86.1 

EASTERN AFRICA 

' 1968 101.8 100.0 100.0 100.2 103.4 104.5 

"^^°P^^ 969 (NA) ^iQT.g 108.2 102.5 88.0 288.8 

975 100.8 94.9 106.3 92.5 91.0 94.9 

!^^j?jscar 9 5 00 8 ^^4.^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ . 

^^Y^^^^^ ^73 105.3 109.0 112.9 94.6 88.5 91.6 

lllj 97.8 101.2 111.5 88.9 85.0 86.5 

Sganda.!:'.'.:'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.*.*.*. 1969 97.8 100.9 U0.6 100.4 95.1 96.8 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

1071 97 G 99.6 185.4 81.2 65.3 „ 68.5 
^7^ 95 5 98 ? 08 2 92.2 83.6 83.9 

^il^rab;;::'.:'.:'.'.'.:'.'.:'.: 1959 94:1 101.0 101.1 95.9 85.9 89.8 

Note: Sex ratios in this table refer to the number of males per .100 females. 

In ^ ^n»c ^fk tn AA tfpars ^Refers to ages 15 years and over. 

I Refers to ages 15 to 44 years. 5o^f«„c anoc n tn q \^i»ars 

^2Refers to ages 15 to 60 years. ^Refers to ages 0 to 9 years. 

^Refers to ages 60 years and over. 



101.9 
130. S 
96.8 
84.0 
139.9 



128.3 
109.2 
.115.0 
114.9 
145.7 
145.9 
104.0 



100.1 
121.3 
(NA) 



182.4 
3108.9 
124.6 
76.6 
122.9 

ii3.a 

129.0 



79.2 
96.3 
115.7 
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Talde 3.6. Sex Ratios of Urban f^uiatlon In Selected Age Groups 



Region and country 



Year 



Pre- 
school 
age 

0to4 
years 



School age 



5 to 9 IptoU 15tol9 
years [years -jfears 



Repro- 
ductive 
age 

15 to 49 
years 



Working 
age 



Elderly 



15 to 64 65 years 
years andovei^. 



SAHEL WEST AFRICA 

Chad 

The Gambia 

Mai i 

Senegal 

Upper yqlta......... 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 



1964 
1973 
1976 
1970 
1975 



102.1 
98.3 
100.9 
102.7 
103.7 



99.9 
91.6 
97.8 
99.0 
104.0 



137.2 
78.9 
93.2 
92.4 

101.4 



108.8 
81.8 
96.5 
84.3 

112.7 



, 87.2 
h20.9 
95.1 
90.7 
104.7 



87.9 
123.8 
9b. 5 
93.6 
2 106.1 



Benin 1961 108.3 105.5 128.7 94.7 78.9 81.7 

Ghana 1970 99.1 91.5 85.7 98.0 107.1 107.1 

Guinea 1954-55 99.4 95.0 122.1 80.0 90.6 92.9 

Ivory Coast 1975 103.4 97.8 104.9 110.4 135.5 137.0 

Liberia .. . 1974 104.2 100.0 116.0 95.0 116.0 118.9 

Nigeri a!! 1963 99.1 100.2 119.7 117.9 121.3 121.6 

Togo..... 1970 99.1 90.7 89.5 112.8 94.2 94.1 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

Cameroon 1976 101.9 99.5 109.5 110.8 111.6 112.2 

sr.:::::: 1970 102.0 100.3 102.5 120.1 105.9 ^ 04.5 

Zaire 1955-57 99.0 94.7 126.1 84.7 123.6 129.5 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Ethiopia 1968 101.3 , (NA) ^96,0 (NA) 187.1 ^85.6 

Kenya ... 1969 (NA) ^101.4 iOO.2 105.2 166.1 2]67.3 

Ptadagi^cir: 1975 102.8 100.8 99.9 94.9 92.8 94.0 

Mauritius 1972 101.6 101 .4 102.9 98.9 98.7 98.5 

sSchelle . 1977 (NA) (NA) (NA) (NA) (NA) 98.3 

Sudan ^973 102.7 100.8 107.8- U3.2 121.8 121.3 

fanza;;;:..: 1967 98.3 92.1 106.2 104.8 127.3 128.0 

Uganda 1969 97.3 89.6 97.3 97.8 136.5 137.2 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Botswana 1971 95.1 88.1 67.1 ^ 65.5 101 .4 105.2 

Malawi ... 1977 99.5 94.5 86.5 102.9 , 134.9 136.3 

Zimbabie! : ; : 1969 102.2 98.4 100.1 126.7 170.9 171.2 

Note: Sex ratios in this table refer to the number of males per 100 females. 

iRefers to ages 15 to 44 years. ^Refers to ages 15 years and over. 

2Refers to ages 15 to 60 years. ^Refers to ages 5 to 14 years. 

3 Refers to ages 60 years and over. ^Refers to ages 0 to 9 years. 



85.6 
103.1 

80.0 
106.4 
3 91.7 



96.9 
78.9 
100.0 
118.0 
130.4 
117.5 
71.6 



83.4 
113.9 
(NA) 



, (MA) 
3146.2 
94.2 
63.5 
(NA) 
110.6 
110.3 
129.7 



98.9 
120.0 
92.9 
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Table 3.7. Porcent of Poputetlon Residing In Urban Areas, by Sex, and Female/Male Ratio 



\ 



of Percent Urban: Latest Two Censuses 

Earlier Census 



Region and country 



Years sexes Female Male 'T.QQ) sexes Female Male 1.00) 



F/M 
ratio 

(male= Both 



later Census 



\ 



F/M 
ratio 

(male" 



\ 



SAHEL WEST AFRICA 

Chad 1964 6.9 6.6 

The Gambia 1963/73 12.7 12.3 

Mali 1960-61/76 11.9 12.3 

Maun'unia 1965/77 .8.4 , (NA) 

wiaer 1960/77 1.1 (NA) 

Seneqai: 1970 (NA) (NA) 

UppeFvilta 1960-61/75 2.8 (NA) 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

Benin 1961 

Ghana 1960/70 

Guinea 1954-55 

Ivory Coast 1975 

Liberia 1962/74 

Nigeria 1963 

Sierra Leone 1963 

Togo 1961/70 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

Burundi 1965 (NA) (NA) 

Ca.neroon 1976 (NA NA 

R^^anda 1970 (NA) (NA) 

Sao Tome and Principe... 1970 (NA) (NA) 

Zaire 1955-57/70 9.5 8.5 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Ethiopia 1968 (NA) (NA) 

Kenya ! 1969 (NA) (NA) 

Madagacar 1975 (NA) (NA) 

Mauritius 1962/72 32.9 (NA) 

Seychelles 1971/77 26 1 27 2 

Sudan 1955-56/73 8.3 (NA) 

Tanzania 1967/78 5.5 4 9 

Uganda 1969 (NA) (NA) 



7.1 


0.93 


(NA) 


13.0 


0.95 


15.9 


11.5 


1.07 


16.8 


(NA.) . 


_(NA) , _ 


23.0 > 


(NA) 


(NA) 


11.8 


(NA) 


(NA) 


30.2 


(NA) 


(NA) 


6.4 



9.3 


9.3 


9.3 


1.00 


23.1 


22.6 


23.6 


0.96 


8.3 


8.0 


8.6 


0.93 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


19.8 


16.9 


22.7 


0.74 


16.1 


15.1 


17.1 


0.88 


13.0 


li.2 


13.8 


0.88 


14.7 


14.6 


14.8 


0.99 



(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
10.6 



(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
25.0 
(NA) 
6.0 
(NA) 



(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
0.80 



(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
1.09 
(NA) 
0.82 
(NA) 



(NA) 
28.9 
(NA) 
32.4 
29.1 
(NA) 
(NA) 
13.0 



(NA) 
15.5 
16.7 
(NA) 
11.7 
30.3 
6.3 



(NA) 
16.4 
16.9 
(NA) 
12.0 
30.1 
6.5 



(NA) 
0.94 
0.99. 
(NA). 

.98 
1.01 
0.97 



(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


28.7 


29.0 


0.99 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


30.5 


34.2 


0.89 


27.6 


30.7 


0.90 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


13.0 


13.1 


0.99 



2.2 


2.1 


2.3 


0.91 


28.1 


26.5 


29.8 


0.89 


3.2 


3.1 


3.3 


0.94 


23.6 


23.4 


23.8 


0.98 


21.6 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 



8.6 


9.2 


8.1 


1.14 


9.9 


8.3 


11.4 


0.73 


16.4 


16.5 


16.3 


1.01 


42.9 


43.3 


42.4 


1.02 


37.2 


37.8 


36.6 


1.03 


18.5 


17.5 


19.4 


0.90 


13.3 


12.6 


14.0 


0.90 


7.7 


7.1 


8.3 


0.86 
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Table 3.7. Percent of Popufatlon Residing in Urban Areas, by Sex, and Female/Male Ratio 
of Percent Urban: Latest Two Censuses- Continued 



Region and country 



Earlier Census 



Later Census 



Years 



Both 

sexes Female Male 



F/M 
ratio 
(male= 
1.00) 



Both 



J. 



SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Anuola I960 10.6 (NA) (NA) . (NA) 

Botswana 1971 (NA) (NA) (NA) (NA) 

Malawi 1966/77 5.0 (NA) (NA) (NA) 

Mozambique 1970 (NA) (NA) (NA) (NA) 

>wai11dn£l 19.66/76 7J _ . NA NA NA 

Wla 1969/74 29.4 (NA) (NA) (NA) 

Zfinbabwe 1969 (NA) (NA) (NA) (NA) 

\ — 



sexes 


Female 


Male 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


10.2 


9.5 


11.1 


8.5 


7.6 


9.5 


3.2 


(NA) 


(NA) 


15.2 


(NA) 


(NA) 


35.6 


33.6 


37.7 


16.8 


14.0 


19.6 



F/M 
ratio 
(male* 
1.00) 



(NA) 
0.86 
0.90 
(NA) 
(NA) 
0.89 
0.71 
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Table 3.8. Percent Distribution of Women ResWrng In Rurai and Urban Areas, by Selected 
Age Groups 

(Numbers In thousands) '' 



Region and country 



Year 



Total 
women 



0to14 
years 



Percent 



15 to 49 
years 



50 years 
and over 



Rural 

SAHEL WEST AFRICA 

Chad^ 

The Gambia 

Mali 

Mauritania 

Senegal 

Upper Volta 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

Benin^ 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Ivory Coast 

Liberia 

Nigeria 

Togo 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

Cameroon » 

Rwanda 

Zaire 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Ethiopia * 

Kenya 

Madagascar 

Mauritius 

Sudan 

Tanzania 

Uganda 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Botswana 

Mai awi . . . .j^. 

Zimbabwe. iT. 

See footnotes at end of table. 



1964 
1973 
1976 
1965 
1970 
1975 



1961 
1970 
1954-55 
1975 
1974 
1963 
1970 



1976 
1970 
1955-57 



1968 
1969 
1975 
1972 
1973 
1967 
1969 



1971 
1977 
1969 



-1 .238 
206 
2.724 
461 
1.399 
2,633 



963 
3.073 
1 .239 
2.245 

539 
23.384 

881 



2.675 
1 .759 
5.993 



10.592 
5.008 
3.194 
241 
5.753 
5.979 
4.396 



282 
2.657 
2,178 



41.5 
41.5 
42.1 
43.0 
39.8 
43.3 



43.4 
46.3 
38.8 
44.9 
39.0 
42.6 
46.3 



40.9 
49.7 
37.2 



46.3 
48.1 
43.9 
42.6 
44.6 
42.7 
46.5 



43.4 
43.0 
43.6 



50.4 
245.6 
46.0 
46.1 
48.8 
45.8 



46.4 
43.7 
51.6 
46.6 
50.0 
51.8 
43.8 



46.0 
43.1 
248.7 



45,4 
42.0 
45.6 
45.5 
47.0 
45.5 
43.1 



40.4 
44.9 
44.0 



8.1 
h2.6 
11.9 
10.5 
11.4 
10.9 



10.2 
10.1 
9.4 
8.5 
11.0 
5.6 
9.8 



13.0 
7.3 
U4.I 



7.8 
9.9 
10.5 
U.8 
8.2 
11.7 
10.5 



13.2 
12.0 
6.7 
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Table 3.8. Percent Distribution of Women Residing in Rural jfnd Urban Areas, by Selected 
Age Groups — Continued 

(Numbers in thousands) 

Percent 



Total Otol4 15 to 49 50 years 

Region and country Year women years years and over 



Urban 

SAHEL WEST AFRICA 

Chad^.^ 1964 88 41.1 52.6 6.3 

The Gambia 1973 38 41.8 245,2 ^IZA 

Mali , 1976 548 45,1 . 46.2 8.7 

Mauritania^ <. 1965 (NA) (NA) (NA> (NA) 

Senegal 1970 609 44.5 . 46.8 8.7 

Upper Volta 1975 177 47.2 45.6 6.8 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

Benin^ 1961 99 46.2 45^ 8.0 

Ghana 1970 1 ,239 46.2 46.^" .7.6 

Guinea 1954-55 108 39.2 53.4 7.4 

Ivory Coast 1975 985 45.5 51.0 3.4 

Liberia. 1&74 205 42.5 52.5 5.0 

Nigeria 1963 4.174 39.1 55.4 • 5.5 

Togo 1970 132 47.3 45.5 7.2 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

Cameroon 1976 966 43,8 49.5 6.6 

Rwanda 1970 56 47.7 44.4 8.0 

Zaire 1955-57 558 • 43.9 ^50.8 ^5.3 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Ethiopia 1968 1 .073 37.8 ^51. 4 ^10.7 

Kenya 1969 453 43.4 51.4 5.2 

Madagascar 1975 629 -41.8 48.9 9.3 

Mauritius , 1972 184 36.5 49,3 14.2 

Sudan 1973 1.223 44.9 47.3 '7,8 

Tanzania 1967 311 38.3 54.1 7.6 

Uganda. y 1969 335 42.4 52.4 4,9 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Botswana 1971 30 38.6 51 .7 6.5 

Malawi 1977 217 47.0 47.8 - 5.0 

Zimbabwe 1969 354 39^5 52.1 ^ 7^ 

Excludes persons not covered by respective national demographic surveys. Estimated total 

numbers of excluded persons are 730.000 in Chad and 23,000 in Benin, 
-^'Refers to ages 15 to 44 years. 

'Refers to ages 45 years and over. 

^The 1965 Demographic Survey of Mauritania did not cover urban areas, where 88,000 persons were 

estimated to reside. , 
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Table 3.9. Percem of Mlflmnts Among Natlve-BoriiPopuratlon, by Sex, and Female/Male 

Ratio of Percent of Mlflrants 

f — ' ■ — — — — 

• • P/M ratio 

Year Total Female Male {male-l.OO) 
Region and country ^^^^ 

SAHEt WtST AFRICA 

1973 19.5 18.1 20.9 0.87 

The Gambia '^'^ 7,^ 8.4 0.94 

?m is'.i ^ (na) W (na) 

SppTiiit;::::::::::::::::."^ 1975^ 4.a 5.2 4.5 i.ie 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

iQct ^ a 4.:^ 3.3 1.23 

lais 16.9 20.8 0.81 

Ghana j'^ 9 41.8 39.9 1.05 

Ivory Coast...... 9" fj') 15 0 20.5 0.73 

Sierra Leone ^9% 9.3 9.1 9.6 0.95 

Togo * . t 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

, ^ 1970 b.4 6.0 4.9 1.22 

Rwanda 

EASTERN AFRICA 

1969 12.4 10.7 14.0 0.76 

Kenya 25.2 28.9 21.4 1.35 

Mauritius..., 6 8.4 12.7 0.66 

Sudan ; 9*? 7 5 10.7 0.70 

Tan^ranla ^^2;; n.8 13.7 . 0.86 

Uganda 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

^ • 1975 14.0 13.2 14.8 0.89 

Swaziland ^'^^ 23.3 27.3 0^ 

^ Zimbabwe ' , — 

Note: Mlsr.nts are defined as persons born in a province other t.an that 1 n which tney lived at 
the time of enumeration 1n the censui or survey. 
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TabSe 3.10. Percent of PopuJatfon Foreign Bom, by Sex, and Female/Male Ratio of Percent 
Foreign Bom 



Region and country 



Year 



Total 



Female 



F/M ratio 
Male (mdle=1.00) 



SAHEL west AFRICA 

Cape Verde 

The Gambia 

Kali 

Niger 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

Benin 

Ghana 

jlvory Coast i . . . 

\jberia 

Nigeria 

Sierra Leone 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

Cameroon 

Rwanda 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Kenya 

Seychelles 

Sudan 

Tanzani a 

Uganda 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Botswana 

Malawi 

Mozambique 

Zambi a 

Zimbabwe 



1960 
1973 
1976 
1977 



1961 
1970 
1975 
1974 



1976 
1970 



1969 
1977 
1973 
1967 
1969 



1971 
1977 
1970 
1969 
1969 



1.1 

10.5 
1.2 
1.6 



1.3 
6.6 
22.2 
4.0 
0.3 
2.7 



3.1 

0.(S 



2.5 
3.1 
2.0 
2.0 
5.7 



2.0 
7.3 
0.1 
4.6 
9.9 



1.0 
8.3 
1.2 

(NA) 



1.2 

5.5 
18.9 

3.2 
(NA) 

2.0 



2.7 
0.6 



2.3 
2.4 
(NA) 
1.6 
4.4 



(NA) 
7.1 
0.1 
4.2 
7.1 



1.2 
12.7 
1.3 

(NA) 



1 .4 

7.6 
25 • 2 

4.7 
(NA) 

3.4 



3.5 
0.6 



2.6 
3.8 
(NA) 
2.3 
7.0 



(NA) 
7.5 
0.1 
5.0 

12.6 



0.83 
0.65 
0.92 
(NA) 



0.86 
0.72 
0.75 
0.68 
(NA) 
0.59 



0.77 
1.00 



0.88 
0.63 
(NA) 
0.70 
0.63 



(NA) 
0.95 
1 .00 
0.84 
0.56 
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Table 3.11. Percent of In-Movers. by Sex, and Femaie/Male Ratio of Percent of In-Movers 



Region dnd country 



Year 



Total 



Female 



F/M ratio 
Male (male^l.OO) 



SAHEL WEST AFRICA 

Tu^ r.«K^a 1973 28.0 24.9 31.0 0.80 

ia?i!!!'.!:::::::::::::::::::: ''^e 9:" 9.0 9.r> 0.94 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

Ranin ... ^961 5.1 5.5 4.8 1.15 

izli ::: 970 24.1 21.5 ze.s o.so 

f^^^-y" .I'-l 54,0 52. B 55.0 0.96 

If ''J^ Coast 9/5 o^.u ^ ^^^2 

Sierrc Leone ''O-* '^'^ 

CENTRAL AFRIU 

Rwanda 1970 6.0 6.6 5.5 1.20 

EASTERN AFRICA 

1969 14.0 12.8 16.3 0.79 

^«"y^-r 967 10.9 9.0 12.8 0.70 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Zim babwe '^69 32.7 28.8 . 36.4 0.79 

Note- In-movers are defined as the sura of fore1gn-born and native-born persons who were born In 
a province ojher tnan that in which they lived at the time of enumeration In the census. 
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Table 3.12. Percent of Urban Population Foreign Bom 



F/M ratio 

Region and country Year Total Female Male (male^l.OO) 
SAHEL WEST AFRICA 

The Gambia 1973 16.8 15.4 18.0 0.86 

Mali 1976 3.1 2.8 3.4 0.82 

COASTAL WEST AFKICA 

Benin 1961 2.3 2.5 2.1 1 .19 

Ghana 1970 7.7 6.2 9.2 0.67 

Ivory Coast 1975 33.6 30.5 36.1 0.84 

Liberia 1974 8.7 7.8 9.5 0.82 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

Cameroon 1976 4.0 3.2 4.6 0.70 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Tanzania 1967 8.1 7.8 8.3 0.94 
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Because literacy and education are prerequisite to f uJI participa- 
tion in a modern society, the relative extent to which girls and 
women have access to programs of literacy, education, and 
vocational/technical training is one of the most important 
indicators of the current and potential status of women in a given 
country. 

Education not only provides women with knowledge and an 
opportunity for employment in the skilled and higher status 
occupations of the modern sector, but also improves their 
access to all the resources of the society. Moreover, it alters 
their family and social situation in many subtle and not yet well- 
understood ways. Formal schooling takes women out of the 
home and away from traditional female activities for some por 
tion of each day over several years; it exposes them to new ways 
of thinking about the world and themselves; it tends to delay 
. their entry into the world of marriage and childbearing, and often 
makes them more desirable marriage partners for young men of 
higher status. It appears to have an effect, independent of either 
family income or husband's education, on their fertility and on 
the tife chances of their children, both in higher survival rates 
and m the educational achievement of sons and daughters alike. ^ 
Education for women is therefore both an indicator and an agent 
of change 

There are a number of different ways to measure the relative 
access to education and training of women and men: 
female/maie ratios for literacy, school enrollment, educational 
attainment, dropouts and repeaters, and participation in non- 
formal training; the content of programs and curricula available 
to the two sexes, and government policies and expenditures for 
education of the two sexes. Of these, the data in the WID Data 
Base permit detailed cof^sideration in this chapter cnly of literacy 



Tor discussions of iHe effect of women's education on fertihty and on 
Q 'heif children's mortality, see Caldwell 1 1 979) &nd Cochrane ( \979j^p" the 



and school enrollment. Because of their importance, however, 
some of the other educatignal indicators mentioned above wi<l 
also be discussed, drawing on information from other sources.^ 

Literacy 

Overview ami Data Sources. Literacy is a minimum require- 
ment for participation in modern society. It is defined variously 
in the several countries but its essence is the ability to read, 
write, and comprehend a simple paragraph in any language. 
Unlike school enrollment figures, which may come from 
administrative records, data on literacy must be obtained from 
the individuals themselves. Sometimes a test is given to each 
respondent; often it is simply presumed that anyone who has 
completed at least 4 years of formal schooling is literate, and 
on*y those completing fewer than 4 years are given a literacy 
test. In other cases, a household respondent is simply queried 
about the literacy status of household members. 

The functional meaning of figures on literacy is not everywhere 
and always the same. Those who have left school after com- 
pleting 4 years and have not continued to use their reading and 
writing skills often find them gone after several years. Moreover, 
the language of literacy also affects its function. Because the 
legacy of colonialism and the requirements of nation-building in 
Sub'Saharan Africa have resulted in the adoption of one of the 
European languages in business and government, those who are 
literate only in a language other than that used in the modern 
sector are at a functional disadvantage. Women, who frequently 
know only the local language, are more likeiy to faje this 
problem than men are. For example, in Cape Verde, the 1360 
census reported that 29 percent of men but only 1 3 percent of 
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^The most complete conTpflatrons of educational statistics are the UNESCO 
Statistfcai Y€art>ook$: other useful statistical seney may be found in Population 
Reference Bureau (1980) and World Bank (1980c, 1981, and 1982). 
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women knew Portuguese, Although none of the other Sub 
Saharan African countries in the W[D Data Base publish such 
data^ these figures are probably not atypical. 

Female literacy rates In the region are generally much lower 
than male rates. The 1982 UNESCO Sfafisf/ca^ Yearbook, con- 
taining the most recent estimates available for a variety^ educa 
tional indicators, lists only 12 Sub Saharan African countries in 
which 30 percent or more of the women age 1 5 and over are 
literate, whereas for men, no more than 30 percent are illiterate 
in all but 13 countries, Notable exceptions to the typical pat- 
tern of high female illiteracy relative to male are Botswana, 
Lesotho, and the Seychelles, where percent literate is greater 
ampng women than men. 

County Data. Data on adult literacy in the WiD Data Base are 
limited. Literacy rates for the entire country are available for only 
26 of the 40 countries, and separately by sex for only 24. 
Estimates of rural literacy can be found for 12 countries only, 
separately by sex for 11, and by age and sex for 8; for urban 
literacy, comparable numbers are 1 1 , 10, and 8. In most cases, 
the estimates refer to approximately the same dates as the 
population figures of chapter 3. 

Literacy data from the WID Data Base are presented in tables 
4.1 to 4.3. together with the appropriate female/male ratios of 
percent literate, and illustrated in figures 4,1 and 4.2. These 
tables and figures demonstrate the wide variability to be found 
among the countries of the region in adult female literacy, from 
less than 1 percent in Chad (1964) and Ethiopia (1970) to 67 
percent in Lesotho <1966). They also show an equally wide 
variability m the extent of relative female disadvantage; female 
rates range from 10 percent or less of the male rate in Chad, 
Ethiopia, and Zaire 11955 571, to more than 100 percent m 
Botswana (1964), the Seychelles (i960), and Lesotho noted 
above In Ethiopia, it should be noted, during the past 3 years 
the revoiutionury government has mounted a major campaign 
in t>oth rural ivui urban areas to improve literacy, particularly 
among women, consequently, the 1970 estirtiates in these 
tables may not reflect the current situation, for which figures 
art? not yet available 

Subregional differences are apparent, with West African 
women relatively less and Eastern and Southern African women 
relatively more advantaged than the regional average. The 
subregional pattern remains similar for both rural and urban 
residents; however, as expected the available data show that 
urban levels of literacy are everywhere considerably higher for 
both sexes than are rural levels. 

Lit(?racy rates for women and men are shown for three broad 
<UF groups. (U? to 24 years, 25 to 34 years, and 3b years and 
over) in table 4 4 and are illustrated »n figure 4 3. Female male 
ratios of literacy rates for these age groups are shown for rural 
and urban populations in figures 4.4 and 4 5. Comparison among 
the three age groups indicates major improvement in literacy 
since independence in the 1960's, presumably reflecting the 
large investment m education mad? by most of the governments 
of the region, especially at the pririiary school level. (Central 
governrtient expenditures are discussed m the final section of 
ftiis (:hapt^?r I Both in absolute levels of literacy and in 
?r>"frTiale male literacy ratios, women have registered important 



gains in all the countries for which data are available by age and 
sex. With few exceptions, each successively younger age group 
shows a higher female literacy rate, as expected, and a higher 
female/male ratio of percent literate. Except for Botswana, 
Lesotho, and the Seychelles, where literacy rates among women 
35 years and over were already among the highest in the region, 
progress in reducing both absolute and relative female illiteracy 
is most evident among the youngest age group. Although 
illiteracy among women in rural areas remains high, the pattern 
of improvement indicated by these data is similar in both rural 
and urban areas. 

Formal Schooling: Enrollment and Achievement 

Overvtow and Data Sources. A second set of indicators measures 
access to formal schooling. The most common measure is Mhool 
enrollment, expressed as a percent of those of the approbriate 
age groups who are enrolled in school. The data are usually 
available separately by sex, but where population estimates by 
age and sex are highly uncertain, or the ages of the enro^lees 
are variable, female enrollment may be expressed merely as a 
percent of the total enrollment in a given program or grade leyel. 
Data may come from the administrative records of educational 
institutions, usually compiled at the national level by the Ministry 
of Education or other official body and are readily available, 
although often with some time lag. They also come from popula- 
tion censuses, which have been the major source of enrollment 
data in the WiD Data Base. Because of the high proportion of 
children who drop out during the school year, enrollment figures 
will vary according to the time of year they are collected. 

Measures of educational attainment such as years of school 
or grade completed, rather than of enrollment, ard preferable for 
some purposes but are not as widely available. For the current 
school age population, these figures may be inferred from 
official data on school enrollment by grade level, but for the adult 
population they must be obtained from household surveys or 
censuses. 

Many students repeat 1 or more years, particularly Standard 
7 when a number of students, usually boys, sit more than once 
for the examination for admission to secondary school. Two 
measures of attainment which try to capture dropouts and 
repeaters have been suggested. One, analogous to person-years 
in a life table, computes the number of student years in school 
required to produce one graduate (UNESCO, 1975), The second 
IS simply the percentage of those enrolling who complete a given 
program. Pupil wastage can be inferred from school enrollment 
data by grade, but data on repeaters must usually come from 
special studies based on school records: such data have been 
published for only a few countries in the region. 

Opportunities for education at any level in the region are 
limited, despite the fact that many countries have invested 
important fractions of their gross domestic product {GDP! in a 
push to achieve universal primary education. Historically, schools 
in Africa were established by missionaries tor the training of 
catechists and by colonial administrators in order to provide 
themselves with an army of clerks and junior officers, virtually 
all male. Initially, the majority of schools were for boys alone; 
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most girls' schools and co educational institutions came 
somewhat later and in smaller numbars. Among the pioneering 
efforts in the struggle for equality for vyomen in education was 
the establishment of Ghana's distinguished Achimota School in 
1 924 on a co educational basis, considered by many at the time 
to be a revoUitionary and highly risky step.^ It has been only since 
the achievement of national independence that a concerted 
effort has been made in most of the countries of the region to 
provide educational opportunities for both girls and boys, young 
women and young men. 

Sctool EnroIUnem. Despite a national policy commitment to pro- 
viding formal schooling for both sexes, in most countries female 
educational opportunities continue to lag behirnl those for males. 
In 1 980, girls constituted only 43 percent of those enrolled in 
primary School in the region (UNESCO, 1982), again, as with 
literacy, with the exception of a few countries, primarily in 
Southern Africa. In Botswana, Cameroon, Lesotho, Mauritius, 
and Swaziland, girls make up 50 percent or more of total primary 
school enrollment. 

The rate of improvement in school enrollment for girls, 
however, has often exceeded that for boys, particularly during 
the 1 960's when serious efforts to narrow the gap were made 
in a number of countries. UNESCO's estimates for primary school 
enrollment in Sub Saharan Africa for 1960, 1970, and the late 
I970's demonstrate this pattern; from 1960 to 1970 the per- 
cent of girls ages 6 to 1 1 years enrolled in primary school 
doubled, from only 1 7 to 35 percent, while comparable figures 
for boys rose from 46 to 63 percent. During the 1 970's, rates 
of improvement for both sexes were approximately equal and 
considerably slower; for girls, primary school enrollment 
increased only to 44 percent, and for boys to 74 percent, 
representing annual rates of increase of only 1 to 2 percent for 
each sex. 

Neither sex has had many opportunities for secondary educa- 
tion in most of the countries of Sub-Saharan Africa, although 
important gains have been made since the mid-1 960's. UNESCO 
(1982) estimates that for all of Africa, secondary school enroll- 
ment increased its share of total enrollment from 10 percent in 
1975 to 15 percent m 1980. Girls in Sub-Saharan Africa have 
done less well in catching up with their brothers at the 
secondary school level From a mere 0.7 percent in 1960. girfs 
increased their enrollment to 3 percent by 1 970 and to 4.6 per- 
cent at the most recent estimate; this represents a large per- 
cent increase, but touches only a tiny fraction of giris of the 
appropnate ages. The comparable figures for boys are 3, 9, and 
1 2 percent, still a very small fraction of the relevant male popula- 
tion. At each time period, the female share of the secondary 
school population was under 30 percent. 

Still fewer young Africans have had the chance for post- 
secondary education. UNESCO estimates that during the period 
from 1965 to 1980. less than 1 percent of total enrollment in 
Africa was at this level; currently only a little more than one- 
♦ojrth of these students are women. 

Data on school enrolment by age in the WID Data Base are 
even more limited than those on literacy. Enrollment rates by 
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sex are available for the entire country for children and youth, 
ages 5 to 1 9 years, for only 22 of the 40 countries in the data 
base; rural and urban enrollment rates for the same groups are 
found for only 1 2 countries. Comparable numbers for countrPds 
with enrollment data for young adults, ages 20 to 24, are 16 
and 8. As with literacy data, in most cases the enrollment datq 
refer to approximately the same dates as the population figures^ 
of chapter 3. An additional complication in these data lies in the 
use by many countries of noncomparable age groups in tabula? 
tions; the particular age groups employed by the specific coufV 
tries must be kept in mind in making any intercounty com- 
parisons. Reference should be made to the notes to the tables 
of chapter 4 for a listing of countries tabulating by nonstandard 
age groups. 

Enrollment rates by age and sex, calculated from data in the 
WID Data Base, are presented in tables 4.5 to 4.7/ and 
female/male ratios of these rates in table 4.8. Enrollment rates 
for a key age group, 10 to 14 years, are shown by sex in figure 
4.6, and female/male ratios by age for rural and urban areas are 
illustrated in figures 4.7 and 4.8. Again, as with literacy, the 
tables and figures indicate wide variation in enrollment rates 
among countries in the region. For example, in the age group 
10 to 14 years, values for girls range from 12 percent in The 
Gambia (27 percent for boys, 1973), to 81 percent in Lesotho 
(only 49 percent for boys, 1 966); among boys of tfie same ages, 
values range from 74 percent in Mali (^5 percent among girls, 
1 976) to 75 percent in Ghana (62 percent among girls, 1 970). 
In Chad, only 8 percent of girls in the age group 6 to 14 years 
were enrolled in school (36 percent of boys, 1964). 

There appear to be subregional differences in enrollment by 
age, although the relative scarcity of data and the different ages 
and time periods to which the data refer make such generaliza- 
tions problematic. At each age level and for both sexes, the coun- 
tries of the Sahel register lower proportions enrolled in school 
than do the other subregions, while Southern Africa e;xeis in 
the proportions enrolled at ages 10 to 14 years and 15 to 19 
years for both sexes, Liberia (1974) in Coastal West Africa 
reports the highest rate (30 percent) of young men ages 20 to 
24 years enrolled in school, presumably in post-secondary 
institutions, but this percentage is not characteristic of the 
subregion. and only 5 percent of women in this age group are 
enrolled. In tables 4.6 and 4.7, each successively younger age 
group shows a higher female enrollment rate, in both rural and 
urban areas, except for ages 5 to 9 years, where many children 
have not yet started school. Each also shows a higher 
female/male ratio of percent enrolled, (table 4.8 and figures 4.7 
and 4,8) but with some exceptions the differences between the 
ratios for ages 5 to 9 and 10 to 14 years are not large. Such 
a pattern is the combined result of increasingly greater propor- 
tions of girls entering primary school and a dropout rate for girls 
which, like that for boys, increases with each higher grade in 
school and is increasingly larger than that for boys at each suc- 
cessive grade in school. Nevertheless, the dropout rate for girls 
is gradually coming close' to the boys' rate for a given grade, 
as more girls are encouraged to stay in school. 

Sex differentials in enroiiment are most pronounced at age 1 5 
years and above, the ages of higher secondary, vocational, and 
post-secondary education. It is the latter differential in enroll- 
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ment which the countries of Sub Saharan Africa must now 
address if women are to be abie to acquire the skilis needed for 
productive employment in a modernizing economy. 

Enrollment levels are much lower in rural than in urban areas 
for both sexes and among all age groups, as are female/male 
ratios of percent enrolled for each age group; patterns of sex 
differences in enrollment by age. however, are similar in rural 
and urban areas. 

Educational Attainment. With respect to educational attainment, 
the figures are equally discouraging. UNESCO 11982) reports 
only five countries in Sub-Saharan Africa (Ghana. Mauritius. 
Seychelles. Swaziland, and Zimbabwe) in which the fraction of 
adults age 25 years and over who have completed primary school 
is 9 percent or more; the highest fraction reported is that for 
Seychelles at 21.5 percent. Among these five, the proportion 
of girls completing primary school varies from a low of 4 per- 
cent in Zimbabwe to 23 percent in the Seychelles, where 
women s achievement in fact exceeds that <#men. At the 
highest levels of education, in only two Sub-Saharan African 
countries do those who have completed at least 1 year of post- 
secondary education constitute more than 1 percent of the 
adults: Maiiritiii«5 at 1 .2 percent, and the Seychelles at 2.6 per- 
cent. Even in these two. the comparable proportions for women 
are only 0.5 percent fa.ui 1.7 percent, respectively. 

Educational Wastage. An analysis of the sex composition of 
enrollment by grade level shows a high degree of educational 
wastage in the region. Figures from Malawi in the mid-1 970's 
are illustrative. Only 35 percent of fem 'es over age 5 had ever 
been to school: 26 percent of the total had attended but 
dropped out after completing only 4 years; another 8 percent 
had attended but dropped out before secondary school; fewer 
than 1 percent attended but failed to reach the final year of 
secondary school; and the emaining 0.2 percent terminated 
formal education but did not continue on to post-secondary pro- 
grams CJNECA, 1 982d). At each successive level, girls drop out 
at an increasingly greater rate than boys do. in Kenya in 1976, 
the female share of total enrollment decreased from 47 percent 
m Standard I to 40 perce.nt in Standard VII. to 26 percent in Form 
VI, and to only 18 percent at the university undergraduate level 
(Kenya Central Bureau of Statistics, 1978). 

UNESCO has estimated the extent of school wastage for a 
number of countries, using the life table person-years concept. 
In 1975. It was estimated that it takes an average of 14.7 years 
of female schoolituj and 1 6, 7 years of male schooling to graduate 
one individual from a 7 year primary school program in Lesotho, 
cne of the countries m the region with relatively high levels of 
educational attainment as indicated by other measures. In 
Malawi, where illiteracy is higher and enrollment considerably 
lower flducation«l wastage is much higher, particuiary among 
the gifis; the comparable figures are 23.8 female and 1 7.7 male 
school years to produce one graduate of a 6-year primary 
proqram. 

The traditional division of labor based upon sex accounts in 
laKH! measure for the hiqher rates of educational wastage among 
girls Young girls are expected to assist their mothers at home 



and on the farm. They take care of younger children; carry 
firewood and water, sometimes for many kilometers; assist in 
food processing and meal preparation; and carry meals to those 
in the fields. This added work load may cause giris to drop out 
altogether, or may depress performance and retard their 
progress. Low occupational expectations lead many into 
pregnancy or early marriage. When money for school fees is 
scarce, girls are expected to sacrifice for the sake of their 
brothers. These attitudes are slowly changing, and in at least 
one survey of Ghanaian secondary school students, girls 
expressed an interest in continuing their education and a set of 
occupational objectives, whether realistic or not, which were 
as high as those of boys (Smock. 1 981 ; and UNECA, 1 979e). 

Botswana, Lesotho, and Swaziland, as well as the island coun- 
tries of Mauritius and the Seychelles, are consistent exceptions 
to the African pattern of low educational attainment for women 
as compared to men. Among the former, an economy based on 
cattle raising, mining (in Botswana), and the export of labor to 
the mines of South Africa has placed be ys and young men at 
a relative disadvantage with respect to educatiori. At an early 
age, boys are sent off to work at the family cattle posts; when 
their younger brothers have become old enough to relieve them, 
the young men then leave for a period of work in the mines. In 
neither situation is there much opportunity for either formal or 
informal education, and when the young men return roost find 
it is too late to begin a protracted period of formal training. As 
a consequence, men in these countries have lower literacy, 
school enrollment, and educational attainment rates than those ^ 
of women (Gay, 1982)- 

Educational Perfomiance. A comparison by sex of the results 
of the Cambridge School Certificate or. other examinations of 
academic performance can provide another measure of relative 
educational aspiration and achievement among young women 
and men. These data, usually available from national education 
officials, generally show a pattern of female performance which 
Is somewhat lower than that of males. The source of these 
discrepancies lies in the same set of factors which tend to keep 
the dropout rate for girls higher than that for boys: the lower 
expectation:, and aspirations which families tend to have for girls, 
and the consequent demands placed on them for assistance at 
home. In Malawi in 1 979-80, giris made up 23 percent of those 
taking the Primary School Certificate examination but only 20 
percent of those who passed (UNECA,. 1 982d). In Ethiopia in 
1 978. girls constituted 38 percent of those sitting for the grade 
SIX examination but only 36 percent of those passing; for the 
grade eight examination, the comparable figures were 38 per- 
cent and 35 percent, respectively (UNECA. I981e). 

In Kenya. Since 1960. the ratio of girls to boys taking the 
examinaticn for the Certificate of Primary Education has risen 
from 23 percent to 69 percent; in most areas boys have tended 
to outperform girls, but the differences have been narrower in 
districts in which a relatively high proportion of giris have elected 
to take the examination. In those districts, families tend to be 
better off economically; parents were therefore less depended 
upon the labor of their daughters and wer 3 better able to afford 
school fees.. But the higher performance of ^iris in these districts 
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suggests m addition that where girls «3re encouraged to attend 
school, they also^are motivated to higher performance. Girls 
generally did well on the examination for the East African 
Certificate of Education, taken after Form IV. St is probable that 
this represents the combined result of higher dropout rates 
among girls and of repeaters among boys, both of which would 
tend to result in greater selectivity among female candidates at 
the upper grades <Kenya Central Bureau of Statistics, 1978). 

Other Indicators of Female Access to Education 

Nonfoimal Education. Given relatively low enrollment rates and 
high rates of attrition, most of the countries of Sub-Saharan 
Africa are facing a major problem in the large and growing 
number of out of school youth and young adults, most of whom 
are inadequately trained for productive employment in modern 
agriculture, business, industry, or government. They swell the 
ranks of the unemployed and the underemployed, and unless 
they can be provided with access to further vocational training, 
they appear destined for marginality. Recognizing the 
seriousness of the problem, all the govenmenic of the region, 
with assistance of a large number of nongovernmental organiza- 
tions, have instituted programs of nonformal vocational and 
technical education. airTied specifically at school leavers.* 

Accordingly, ^ third set of indicators of relative female/male 
access to education and training describes the availability of such 
nonformal educationl^l and training programs, especially those 
in commercial, technical, and agricultural subjects. Because 
these programs are offered by a wide variety of institutions and 
are in their very nature short term and somewhat ephemeral. 
iUXii on fenuile aixess are fragmentary at best. Nevertheless, 
a number of regularities are readily apparent from examination 
of several of the many case studies which describe individual 
programs. 

Literacy pr<H|rarns are widely available for bcth women and 
fTion Whiles litnracy skills are basic, experience has shown that 
Without substantive training as well, they have not generally 
resulted m productive employment, Other nonformal and exten 
sion program/, for women tend to focus on homemakmg, nutri- 
tion, i^mi health. As with literacy, these are subjects which, while 
vnlUiible in themselves, do not often lead to gainful employment. 
Most of the remainder teach dressmaking, haifdressing, or the 
less skilled commercial subjects, training which can increase 
employabihty and earning capacity but only in the marginal 
occupatior^s tratjitionally open to women These skills do not help 
wortmn qiialify for partjcipatic" in modern agriculture or industry, 
except possibly at the very lowest levels. Nevertheless, m areas 
of high unemployment, such skills can make the difference for 
many woriien between dependency and self sufficiency. 

Meanwhile, men are recruited into courses in farm manage 
n)f»nT ,infl lonovdtion. areas in which nuHW have had little 
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experience, as well as those in woodworking, automotive 
mechanics, and the like. Increasingly, the latter type of training 
IS being offered by employe rs in the form of apprenticeships and 
on-the-job training, and therefore is available bnly to those who 
have already entered the modern wage economy. Women can- 
not benefit from such programs if they are not part of the 
industrial and commercial labor force. Consequently, it is even 
more critical that out of school women be able to obtain train- 
ing in nonformal programs for the skills which they need to 
obtain employment and to qualify for advancement. 

Examples of programs for women in tie-dyeing, sewing, soap-- 
making, typing and the like are too numerous to catalog. 
However, one of the more innovative examples of a nonformal 
course is a 4-year apprentice program for training both women 
and men in technical skills, offered by the national workshop 
in Freetown, Sierra Leone (UNECA, 1 981c). The objective of the 
workshop is to train school leavers in mathematics, general 
science, engineering drawing, workshop practice, &nd one of 16 
areas of specialization, including metal fabrication, welding, 
vehicle maintenance and repair, electricity, carpentry, and the 
like. Those completing the program will be expected to take a 
trade test under Sierra Leone regulations; some may then go on 
for more specialized technical training. At completion, the 
apprentices are bonded to remain working at the national 
workshop for a pe '.od of time equivalent to the total time of their 
training. EventurMy, most are expected to work in industry or 
to become self-employed. Although open to both sexes, out of 
1 44 participants there are only 1 2 female apprentices in the pro- 
gram. This is hardly a typical program, and without adequate 
encouragement and social support, women training for fields 
which are normally not open to them may find it difficult to 
persevere; nevertheless, their success may open the way for 
others. 

A second innovative program in nonformal education is under- 
way at the Eastern and Southern Africa Management Institute 
(Arusha, Tanzania), where womep who hold senior and middle 
level administrative and professional posts in the public sector 
can improve th^Jr skills m planning and management on the job. 
and where bcyth men and women are trained in policy analysis 
and the implementation of strategies to integrate women's pro- 
ductive contribution into the national development planning 
process. This program serves the 1 8 countnes of the Economic 
Commission for Africa's Eastern and Southern Africa regions 
(Ehas, 1981), 

Programs, Institutions, and Curricula. Although school enroll- 
ment, educational attainment, and informal course attendance 
form tfie basic data in an assessment of fi^male educational 
opportunities and of women's situation relative to men's, it is 
important to note that a year of school completed at a given 
(jrade level or a nonformal course attended by women and men 
may not represent the same ^^cational experience. Programs 
offered to women and men are often vQry different in content 
and orientation. To understand the full pattern of se\ biases, 
therefore, it also is necessary to examine the kinds of institu- 
tions, prografTis. and curricula available to (o'- taken advantage 
of by) each sex. 
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Smgle-sex mstituttons and separate tracking at tho secondary 
and post-secondary level are common, and scientific and 
technical subjects are often found oniy in educationai institu- 
tions for boys and men. For example, in Sudan, the 974 second- 
ary schools «n 1974 were distributed as follows (UNECA, 
1975a»; 

Schools 5^ 

General secondary 250 609 

Academic higher 32 o/ 

Commercial ^ 

Technical ^ , 

Agricultural higher technical 0 d 

Total 2l£ 

In Kenya as of 1978, none of the secondary vocational and 
technical schools admitted female students, while of the 21 . 
secondary schools offering advanced mathematics, only 3 were 
for girls, another 3 were coeducatior^al, and 1 5 were for boys. 
In 1976, there were approximately 900 places for girls in arts 
and only about 400 places in science programs compared to 
1,000 in arts and 2,000 in science for boys. Despite the fact 
that 80 to 90 percent of women in rural areas are engaged in 
producing, processing, and marketing food, their access to 
technical education in agriculture is very limited; in 1975, there 
were only 30 openings for girls at the Bukura Institute of 
Agriculture compared to 270 for boys (Kenya Central Bureau 
of Statistics, 1978). 

Even when technical programs are offered to girls and worhen, 
the proportion electing to enioll in them is small. In part, this 
is the result of the absence of strong science programs for girls 
in the lower grades. For example, .in Kenya, it has been difficult 
to fill all of the places available to women in science, especially 
' in physics, in higher secondary school because of inadequate 
preparation. In certain countries like Chad and Togo, where 
relatively few girls complete primary school, there are only a few 
female entrants to vocational and technical schools because 
most do not meet the minimum requirements for entrance 

(UNECA, I978e). 

In Lesotho m 1979, although girls constituted 58 percent of 
students enrolled in technical and vocational schools, most were 
study ng domestic arts, bookkeeping, and typing. Few graduated 
equipped with the technical skiiis for modern rural development 
or with ad'.quate foundations in math and science for higher 
technical training (UNECA, I978e). In the higher specialized 
institutes of Sudan in 1973 74, where women constituted 16 
percent ot the onrollment, they made up only 8 percent of those 
erifollecl m such subjects as agriculture, business, engineenng, 
or architecture, and 74 percent of those enrolled in nursing, 
secretdfial studies, or teaching (UNECA, 1975a). 

The pattern may continue at the university level. In Ghana, 
women make up only 7 percent of those enrolled at the Univer 
sitv o< SctHPCH and Technology at Kumasi. compared to just over 
1 5 percent at the Univeisity of Ghana (Legon) and at the Univer 
sity of Cape Coast Most of the Ghanaian university women are 
concentrated m the faculty of arts; even at Kumasi where the 
arts faculty is not a strong one, 20 percent of the women are 
in arts programs Many are in teacher training programs (Smock,, 
O 1981 and UNECA. 1979e and 1981 a). On the other hand] 
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access to university education can permit a greater range of 
options for women. At the University of Khartoum, where 
women were 1 0 percent of the student body, they represented 
fully 8.5 percent of those enrolled in the combined science 
faculties of agriculture, engineering, medicine, science, 
veterinary science, and pharmacy (UfMECA, 1 975a and 1 978e). 

Examples could be multiplied, as the pattern of sex bias in pro- 
gram and curriculum, particularly at the secondary level, is a 
general one. Indeed, the Economic Commission for Africa 
(I978e) has suggested that secondary education may even 
depress women's options, as it -luips them to move into the 
modern sector without providing them with sufficient under- 
standing of science and technology to be able to moVe into the 
more highly skilled occupations. Furthermore, the introduction 
of a wider range of secondary school programs, under the guise 
of reforming the curriculum to make it less academic and more 
relevant to the vocational needs of the students, has intro- 
duced even more gender differentiation. For example, the cur- 
riculum prescribed for a new junior secondary course intro- 
duced in Ghana in the mid-1 970's segregated girls into home 
science and pre-nursing, while offering agricultural science to 
boys. Electives for girls included beauty culture, tailoring, 
dressmaking, and catering, and for boys woodworking, masonry, 
technical drawing, and automotive practiqe (UNECA, I979e). 
It should be pointed out that this pattern of bias does not follow 
the traditional African division of labor; traditionally, Africa's 
agriculture has been in the hands of women, as has much of 
Its commerce. Were women to be trained for the traditional 
African economic pattern, far more of them would be in 
agricultural and commercial programs. Apparently many of the 
sex biases in African education have been imported from the 
West, along with its technology. 

Level of Commitment. Finally, a very important indicator of the 
status of women in a given country is the commitment of that 
society to their education and training. Most important are the 
attitudes of parents. Where parents encourage the educational 
aspirations of their daughters, female achievement levels reflect 
this concern, and because women who have been educated also 
tend to have higher expectations for their children, the effect 
is cumulative. Nevertheless, most of the gains made during the 
1970's have come from the interest and the willingness of 
increasing numbers of ordinary workers and farmers to support 
female education, either through the payment of school fees 
themselves for their daughters, or through government revenues. 
In most of the poorer developing countries, the national govern- 
ment has accepted the primary responsibility for education. Con- 
sequently, except where education is constitutionally a private, 
local, or as in Nigeria, a regional function, the policies and ex- 
penditures for female education and training made by the cen- 
tral qovernrnent are important indicators of a society's 
commitment. 

Information on per capita central cjovernment expenditures for 
eriuciition is generally available 'n annual financial reports and 
other official documents. By this measure, the commitment of 
the countries of Sub-Saharan Africa is impressive. Excluding 
Chinagg India, the per capita :i"vernment expenditure for 
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educator! in developing countries averaged only S3 in 1975 U.S- 
dotEars during the 1970's. But for the same period, per capita 
expenditure in Sub-Saharan Africa ranged from $2 {Somalia, 
1972; Ethiopia, 1979) to $20 (Ghana, 1972) and S33 (Zambia, 
1 979). Two thirds of the countries reported per capita expend- 
itures above the developfng country average; the median figure 
reported was $5 (World Bank, 1981). 

Expenditure data are not usually available separately by Sex, 
but som;^times close examination of the national education 
budget can be illuminating, tn Malawi in 1 979, for example, the 



Ministry of Education proposed to improve and expand seven 
girls' secondary boarding schools, and to provide assistance to 
three or four home economics units, whereas it proposed building 
a large number of new hostels for secondary school boys (one 
per 120 pupils) (UNECA, 19B2d>. Although budget figures for 
any given year are subject to considerable risk of misinterpreta- 
tion, analyses of annual expenditures over time can indicate 
trends in the pattern of resoi'rces allocated to the education of 
the two sexes. 
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Fiaure 4.1. Percent Literate Among Women and Men 
10 Years of Age and Over 
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Figure 4.2. Percent Uterate Among Women and Men to Years 
of Age ahd Over, by Rurai/Urban Residence 
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Figure 4.3. Percent Literate for Women and Men, by Age 
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Figure 4.3. Percent Literate for Women and Men, by Age— Continued 
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Figure 4.4 Femaie/Maie Ratio of Percent Literate 
in Rural Areas, for Selected Age Groups 
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Figure 4.5. Femald/Mate Ratio of Percent Literate 

In Urban Areas, for Seiacted Age Groups 
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Figure 4.6. Percent EnroHed In School Among Girls and Boys 
10 to 14 Years of Age 
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See footnotes to Table 4,5 for nonstandard age groups. 
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Figure 4.7. Femafe/Maie Ratio of Percent Enrolled In School 
in Rural Areas, for Selected Age Groups 
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* Female percent equals mala percent. 
See footnotes to table 4,8 for nonstandard age groups, 
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Flflure 4.8. Female/MaJe Ratio of Percent Enrolled In School 
In Urban Areas, for Selected Age Groups 

5 9 10-14 16-19 



F/M ratio 
(male-I.O) 



1.6 
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Sudan 
1973 



• Female percent equals male percent. 
Note See footnotes to table 4 8 for nonstandard age groups 
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Table 4.1. Percent Literate Among Total Population Age 10 Years and Over, by Sex, and 
Female/Male Ratio of Percent Literate 



Region and country 



Year 



Percent literate 



Total 



Female 



Male 



F/M ratio 
(male=1.00) 



1960 
1964 
1960-61 
1977 
1977 
1975 



SAHEL WEST AFRICA 

Cape Verde 

Chad^ 

Mali , 

Mauri tani a- 

Ni ger 

Upper Volta 

COASTAL WEST AKKiCA 

Benin^ 1961 

Ghana^ 1971 

Ivory Coast 1975 

Liberia 1974 

Nigeria^ 1971-73 

Si<!rra Leone 1963 

Togo' 1970 

CENTRAL AFKICA 

Burundi^ 1970-71 

Cameroon 1976 

.Rwanda 1970 

Zaire 1955-57 

EASTERN AFKICA 

Ethiopia 1970 

Mauritius'* 5962 

Seychelles^ 1960 

Sudan , 1973 

ldt\idi\ia 1967 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Botswana 1964 

Lesotho 1966 

Mozambique 1970 

Zambia 196« 



29.3 
5.6 
2.9 

17.4 
9.5 

10.0 



4.6 

30.2 
22.7 
21.0 
37.7 
9.B 
19.1 



25.0 
43.6 
23.0 
15.4 



4.2 
61.9 
45.9 
31.3 
31.5 



34.5 
56.3 
14.2 
53.4 



18.7 
0.6 
1.0 

(NA) 
4.6 
4.4 



1.8 
18.4 
14.6 
12.2 
(NA) 
5.1 
9.1 



19.0 
33.1 
14.0 
2.8 



0.2 
53.5 
49.2 
17.9 
18.8 



37.5 
67.0 
8.8 
41 .9 



42.4 
12.1 
4.9 

(NA) 
14.6 
15.7 



7.7 
43.1 
29.9 
29.6 
(NA) 
14.7 
30.9 



32.0 
54.8 
33.0 
29.2 



8.3 

70.2 
42.3 
44.7 
45.0 



30.8 
40.5 
19.7 
65.4 



0.44 
0.05 
0.20 
(NA) 
0.32 
0.28 



0.23 
0.43 
0.49 
0.41 
(NA) 
0.35 
0.29 



0.59 
0.60 
0.42 
0.10 



0.02 
0.76 
1.16 
0.40 
0.42 



1.22 
1.65 
0.45 
0.64 



''Refers to ayes 15 years and over. 

-Refers to ages 6 years and over. 

^Refers to ayes 12 years and over. 

^Refers to ayes 5 years and Over. 



ERIC 
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Table 4.2. Percent Literate Among Rural Population Age 10 Years and Over, by Sex,, and 
Female/Male Ratio of Percent Literate 



Percent literate 



Keyi on and country 



Year 



Total 



Female 



Male 



F/M ratio 
{niale=1.00) 



^Mtl WEST AFRICA 

Chadl 1964 

Mali 

Mauritania' 19^7 

Upper Volta \975 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

Benin^ 

Ivory Coast 

Liberia 

Togo^ 1970 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

Cameroon 1976 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Ethiopia 1970 

Sudan 973 

Tanzania '^"^ 

iRefers to ages 15 years and over. 
^Refers to ayes 6 years and over. 
■(Refers to ages 12 years and over. 



5.0 
1.0 
11. b 
7.9 



2.3 
13.0 
12.1 
14.0 



34.7 



4.7 
46.0 
24.5 
29.5 



U.4 
0.2 

(NA) 
2.9 



0.6 
7.8 
5.7 
6.7 



25.4 



0.4 
30.0 
12.2 
17.4 



11.0 
1.9 

(NA) 
13.0 



4.2 
18.1 
18.8 
23.9 



45.4 



8.9 

65.0 
37.7 
42.7 



0.04 
0.10 
(NA) 
0.22 



0.14 
0.43 
0.30 
0.24 



0.56 



0.04 
0.46 
0.32 
0.41 
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Tabid 4.3. Percent Uterate^ong Urban Population Age 10 Years and Over, by Sex, and 
Femaie/Maie Ratio pf Percent Uterate 



Region dnd country 



Year 



Percent literate 



Total 



Female 



Male 



F/M ratio 
(male=l .00) 



SAHEL WFST AFRICA 

Chad^ 1964 

Mall 1960-6] 

Mauritania^ 1977 

Upper Volta 1975 

COASTAL WEST AFKICA 

Benin! 1961 

Ivory Coast 1975 

Liberia 1974 

Togo^ 1970 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

Cameroon 1976 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Sudan 1973 

Tanzania 1967 

^Refers to ages 15 years and over, 
-'Refers to ages 6 years and over. 

'Refers to ages 12 years and over. 



13.1 
16.6 
36.9 
41.5 



28.8 
40.5 
42.5 
49.6 



65.9 



53.2 
60.8 



2.2 
6.5 

28.1 



12.3 
28.6 
30.0 
30.8 



54.9 



38.9 
44.6 



25.4 
28.0 
(NA) 
54.3 



46.5 
49.7 
53.0 
69.9 



75.8 



66.3 
73.5 



0.09 
0.23 
(NA) 
0.52 



0.26 
0.58 
0.57 
0.44 



0.72 



0.60 
0.61 



ERIC 
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Table 4.4. Percent Uterate Among Women and Men, by Age 



Female 



infrtifi iSto24 25to34 36years 10tol4 15to24 25to34 35 years 
Region and country ^^^^ 10^tj>14 15^to24 ^^J^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ years and over 



SAHEL WEST AFRICA 

Cape Verde ^f^-' 28.8 

Mall 1950-61 4.7 

Upper Volta 1975 11.0 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

Benin 1961 (NA) 

GhSna:.: 1971 W 

Ivory Coast 1975 40.0 

Liberia 1974 24.0 

Sierra Leone 1963 13.4 

Togo.. 1970 ^31.8 

CENTRAL AF'UCA 

Cameroon 1976 71 .1 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Ethiopia^ 1970 1 .8 

Mauritius 1962 62.0 

Seychelles I960 (NA) 

Sudan 1973 44.9 

Tanzania 1967 42.5 

SOUTHERN AF' .OA 

Botswana 1964 49.7 

Lesotho 1965 63.9 

Mozambique 1970 20.9 

Zambia 1969 75.6 

i Refers to ages 15 to 19 years. 

•'Refers to ageS 20 to 39 years. 

'Refers to ages 40 years and over. 

^Refers to ages 12 to 14 years. 

^Refers to rural areas only. 

^Refers to ages 5 to 12 years. 

'^Refers to ages 13 to 24 years. 



24.4 
M.5 
6.7 



, 0.4 
65.5 
60.4 
27.5 
29.4 



52.5 
89.1 
11.7 
60.3 



17.4 
20.5 
2.6 



0.1 
49.5 
52.5 

9.8 
13.9 



39.8 
81.3 
6.1 
33.2 



14.0 
30.0 
1.0 



3.9 


1.5 


0.6 


39.6 


14.3 


5.0 


21 .5 


5.5 


2.3 


19.4 


6.9 


4.7 


5.6 


3.1 


4.1 


16.8 


5.5 


2.1 


56.1 


24.2 


7.3 



0.1 
38.0 
40.3 
4.0 
4.9 



21.1 
49.7 
4.3 
13.7 



41 .4 

9.7 
20.7 



(NA) 
(NA) 
60.4 
32.7 
24.2 
^60.5 



78.5 



^67.2 
(NA) 
64.9 
56.3 



32.7 
30.2 
26.9 
79.4 



45.9 
15.5 



39.5 
24.6 



42.6 
32.7 



22.3 


15.1 


8.9 


14.5 


7.1 


4.8 


68.6 


46.6 


22.7 


43.7 


21.8 


10.1 


51.7 


30.7 


14.2 


22.1 


14.0 


9.6 


48.4 


28.0 


14.1 


76.1 


56.7 


29.2 



11.4 
'80.1 
48.8 
55.2 
60.3 



39.3 
53.4 
24.9 
82.5 



8.7 
70.1 
48.5 
41.8 
49.3 



33.9 
49.7 
20.0 
70.3 



6.3 
6^.3 
35.5 
30.6 
29.4 



23.6 
36.8 
12.4 
43.9 
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Table 4.5. Parcent of Population Enrolled in School, by Age and Sex 



Region and country 



Year 



Female 



5to9 10tol4 ]5tol9 20 to 24 
years years years years 



»1a1e 



5to9 10tol4 15tol9 20to24 
years years years years 



SAHEL WEST AFRICA 



Chad 1964 

The Gambia 1973 

Mali 1976 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

Benin 1961 

Ghana 1970 

Guinea 1954-55 

Liberia 1974 

Sierra Leone 1963 

Togo.. 1970 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

Burundi 197U-71 

Cameroon 1976 

Zaire 1955-57 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Mauritius.. 1972 

Sudan 1973 

Tanzania 1967 

Uganda 1969 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Botswana 1971 

Lesotho 1966 

Malawi 1977 

Swaziland 1976 

ZdmbU 1969 

Zimbabwe 1969 

iRefers to ages 6 to 14 years. 
^Refers to ages 6 to 9 years. 
^Refers to ages 6 to 13 years. 
'^Refers to ages 14 to 19 years 
^Refers to ages lU to 13 years 
^Refers to ages 5 to 14 years. 
^Refers to ages 20 to 29 yeans 
^Refers to ages 7 to 9 years. 



(NA) 
7.9 
2l2.7 



JNA) 
^45.6 
2l3.4 
11.4 
14.0 
20.7 



,(NA) 
^57.6 
16.6 



90.8 
^28. 7 
12.2 
25.9 



22.0 
41 .9 
14.6 
44.1 
27.2 
29.0 



8.U 


(NA) 


(NA) 


12.1 


4.7 


(NA) 


14.7 


5.8 


1.3 


^12. 9 


^1.6 


(NA) 


62.4 


30.7 


2.6 


5l6.2 


(NA) 


(NA) 


28.7 


20.4 


5.3 


20.5 


4.4 


0.2 


29.6 


11 .6 


1 .0 


^10.0 


2.9 


^0.1 


64.8 


23.9 


3.7 


31.5 


6.5 


(NA) 



62.8 
38.2 
35.2 
39.0 



52.5 
80.8 
44.8 
73.4 
65.1 
52.3 



20.0 
13.1 
10.2 

n.o 



28.3 
47.8 
21.0 
37.2 
29.2 
17.1 



1.3 
1.6 
1.0 
0.9 



2.6 
4.1 

1.6 

(NA) 
1.5 
1.5 



(NA) 
14.3 
220.1 



,(NA) 
^64.1 
33.2 



91.5 
839.7 
15.6 
31.6 



19.1 
25.0 
16.1 
41.2 
28.2 
30.9 



135.7 
26.9 
24.5 



^'20.8 
72.5 
69.2 



71.4 
59.3 
48.1 
56.2 



41.2 
49.0 
52.4 
71.4 
70.5 
59.8 



(NA) 
17.3 
14.3 



9.8 
43.3 
42.9 



30.5 
36.6 
27.0 
32.2 



33.0 
40.9 
49.0 
53.9 
60.1 
32.8 



(NA) 
(NA) 
5.7 



,(NA) 


330.3 


^4.1 


im) 


251.5 


74.9 


53.4 


14.4 


235.2 


546.0 


(NA) 


(NA) 


14.0 


40.2 


50.7 


30.0 


18.3 


35-3 


20.8 


2.7 


36.8 


56.0 


31.7 


6.9 



^1.5 
11.9 

(NA) 



3.2 
8.8 
5.5 
7.4 



9.4 

15.6 
13.4 
(NA) 
13.8 
4.9 



ERIC 
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Table 4.6. Percent of Population Enrolled in School, by Age an0 Sex, for Rural 



Female 



Region and country 


Year 


5 to 9 
years 


«c 

lOto 14 
years 


15to19 
yea. » 


20 to 24 
years 


5 to 9 
years 


lOto 14 
years 


15 tol9 
years 


20 to 24 
years 


SAHEL WtST AFRICA 


1973 
1976 


1 
1 

3.6 

^7.2 


3.3 
6.6 


U3 
1.4 


(NA) 
0.2 


M4.2 


18.9 
15.5 


13.1 
6.8 


(NA) 
1.3 


COASTAL WEST AFRICA 


1961 
1970 
1954-55 
1974 
' 1970 


(NA) 
^39.1 
M2.5 
5.3 

16.6 


<'8«5 
58.1 
3l5.0 
17.3 
23.4 


(NA) 
27.0 
(NA) 
13.1 
7.4 


(NA) 
1.6 

(NA) 
2.7 
0.3 


/MA \ 

Us. 6 
131.5 
8kl 
33.7 


* £.*fmO 

70.6 
343.8 
30.2 
51.8 


f NA) 
50.6 
(NA) 
42.4 
26.5 


(NA) 
12.3 
(NA) 
25.3 
3*2 


CENTRAL AFRICA 


1970-71 
1976 
1965-57 


6.8 
^50.1 
13.4 


8.8 
58.3 
28.6 


2.5 
18.1' 
6.4 


1^0.2 

-'^ (NA) 


14.8 
l57.b 
30.5 


'22.9 
67.7 
67.9 


8.5 
37.7 
43.1 


^1.1 
7.1 

(NA) 


EASTERN AFRICA 


1973 
1967 


522.5 
10.0 


28.3 
33.5 


6.8 
9.3 


0.7 
0.9 


« 

534.8 
14.5 


55;8 
46.8 


30.2 
26.3 


6'.6 
5.4 



^Refers to ages 5 to 9 years. 

' -Refers to ayes 6 to 13 years. 

^Refers to ages 10 to 13 years. 

^Refers to ages 20 to 29 years. 

5j^gfers to ages 7 to 9 years. 
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ablo 4.7. Percent of Population EnroUed In School, by Age and Sen, for Urban Areas 



Female 



Male 



Region and country 



Year 



5to9 lOtoU 15tol9 20 to24 
years years years years 



5 to 9 
years 


10tol4 
years 


1 5 to 19 
years 


20 to 24 
years 


46.9 
150.2 


75.4 
66.1 


36.7 
46.3 

• 


(NA) 
21.9 


(NA) 
^69. 2 
^56.1 
29.9 
62.9 


276.3 
86.3 

^69. 5 
62.7 
82.4 


(NA) 
59.6 
(NA) 
66.1 
51.5 


(NA) 
17.7 
(NA) 
36.2 
18.4 



SAHEl\w£ST AFRICA 

The Gainbia 1973 33.9 

Mali...^. 1976 ^39,9 

COASTAL \WE ST AFRICA 

Benin...; 1961 (NA) 

Ghan^ , 1970 J62.2 

"Guinea.... 1954-55 ^24.0 

Liberia 1974 26.7 

Toyo \ 1970 48.6 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

Burundi 1970-71 60.0 

Cameroon 1976 ^78.6 

Zaire 1955-57 46.3 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Sudan 1973 ^53.2 

Tanzania 1967 62.1 

defers to ages 6 to 9 years. 

-Refers to ages 6 to 13 years. 

^Refers to ages 10 to 13 years. 

^Refers to ay^s 20 to 29 years. 

^Refers to ages 7 to 9 years. 



49.2 
46.6 



18.6 
25,3 



(NA) 
6.6 



?50.2 


(NA) 


(NA) 


71.2 


37.9 


4.5 


^27.1 


(NA) 


(NA) 


54.6 


35.2 


10.1 


56.4 


?9.6 


4.5 


73.0 


15.0 


^0.0 


80.9 


35.8 


7.3 


67.0 


9.0 


(NA) 


70.5 


32.6 


4.5 


70.1 


22.7 


2.2 



63.0 
^3.3 
60.1 



^60. 8 
42.8 



82.0 
84.7 
86.5 



81.8 
76.5 



31 .0 
52.3 
49.8 



52.6 
36.1 



'^e.o 

17.9 

(NA) 



13.1 
7.1 



ERIC 
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Table 4.8. Female/Mate Ratio of Percent Enrolled foi Selected Age Groups, by Ru. al/Urban Residence 



21 



Hegion and country 



Total «ural ' Urban 

5 to 9 10 to 14 15 to 19 5 to 9 10 to 14 15 to 19 5 to 9 10 to 14 15 to 19 
Year years years years years years years years years years 



SAHtL WtSr AFRICA 



The Gambia 1973 55.2- 45.0 Z7.2 37 9 1 7.5 9.9 72.3 65.3 50.7 

Mali 1976 63.2 60.0 40.6 ^50.7 42.6 ^0.6 l79.b 70.5 64.6 



COASTAL WEST AFRICA 
Benin 1961 



oemn .^o. (NA) . ^42.6 ^39.0 ' (NA) 234,3 / ^^^^ (na) hs,S (NA) 

Ghana 1970 ^88.5 83.3 57.5 ^85. 7 82.3 / 53.4 89.9 82.5 63.6 

Gu 4; : : 1954-55 ^38.1 ^35.2 » (na) ^37.3. ^34.2 (na) hz s ^ o m 

Mberia 1974 81 .4 71 .4 40.2 65.4 57.3 30.9 • 89.3 87. 53.3 

Si r? 1953 76.5 58.i 21.2 m m m m m m 

Toyo 1970 56.3 52.9. 36.6 49.3 45.2 27.9 77.3 68.4 57.5 



CENTRAL AFRICA 



Burundi 1970-71 (NA) 48.1 29.6 45.9 38.4 29.4 95.2 89.0 48.4 

ca~::::.:::::::::.. 1976 49.9 b9.4 55.2 ^87.1 86.1 .48o ^4.4 9. 68. 

iaire 1955-57 50.0 45.5 15.2 43.9 42.1 14.8 77.0 77.5 18.1 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Mauritius 1972 99.2 88.0 65.6 JNA) (NA) (NA) 

Sudan 1973 ^72, 3 64.4 35.8 ^4.7 53.6 22.5 

Tanzania 1967 78.2 73.2 37.8 69.0 71 6 35 4 

Uganda 1969 82.0 69.4 34.2 (NA) (NA) (NA) 



(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


^7.5 


86.2 


62.0 


145.1 


91.6 


62.9 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 4.8. Female/Male Ratio of Percent Enrolled for Selected Age Groups, by Rural/Urban Residence -Continued 



Total 



Rural 



Urban 



Region and country 



Year 



5 to 9 
years 



10 to 14 
years 



SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Botswana 1971 

Lesotho 1966 

Malawi..... 1977 

Swaziland 1976 

Za... ia '1969 

Zimbabwe 1969 

^Refers to ages 6 to 9 years. 
^Refers to ages 6 to 13 years. 
^Refers to ages 14 to 19 years. 
'♦Refers to ages 10 to 13 years. 
^^Refers to ages 7 to 9 years. 



115.2 
167.6 
90.7 
107.0 
96.5 
93.9 



127.4 
164.9 
85.5 
102.8 
92.3 
87.5 



15 to 19 
years 



5 to 9 10 to 14 
years years 



15 to 19 
years 



5 to 9 
years 



10 to 14 

years 



15 to. 19 

years 



85.8 
116.9 
42.9 
69. U 
48.5 
52.1 



(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 



(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 



(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 



(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 



(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 



(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
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African women have always worked, both outside and ipside 
the home tn agriculture, commerce, and handicrafts. The tradi 
tional division of labor by sex in Africa has given women the 
maior role m agricultural production in addition to their roles of 
bearing and raisirig children and caring for their husbands and 
the elderly Because traditionally women are responsible for pro- 
viding their families with f oop, they controi most of the food pro- 
duction in the region Across large areas of the continent, women 
decide which food crops to plant, how much, when, and by what 
methods, and they exercise substantial autonomy over the 
disposition of the crop 3nd the proceeds of the sale of any 
surplus Moreover, although men have been responsible for ex^ 
port production since? such crops were introduced during the 
coionia! period, women have provided much of the labor for their 
cultivation and harvest. It has i n variously estimated that Sub 
Saharan African women produce 60 to 80 percent of ail 
agricultural output, and 90 percent or more of the fc^d crops. 
They also carry the major responsibility for processing, storing, 
and marketing their agricultural surplus.' 

Throughout the dislocations of colonialism and the social and 
economic changes since national independence, strong family 
and inheritance systems have continued to sustain this pattern 
in the sexual division of labor. Initially colonial governments and 
later many national govern' ents and private corporations found 
the system an advantageous one. Becaust women have con 
tmued to pro'luce the food for subsistence, maie labor has been 
employed in the modern sector at relatively depressed wages. 
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Jhf^ret <s a larqe iitaratufe on women's rcle in agncuitufe in Sub Sahar^n 
Aff.ca See Bose up 11970k Bryson {1981), Halfkin and Bay CI S76), Hanger 
ami MoffiS (1973) ILO (19fl1), Kebede (1975). Oppong 11983). Paulme 
n963) and UNiCA il974b, I978d 1978e. 1981a, 1981g, 1982b. and 
19H?rJ 

'Pof d»Hrus«4ion?; of the family an*' social structure supporting the sexual 



releasing a surplus for investment in other activities, whether 
for national development or for export overseas,^ 

The agricultural sector is basic to the economy of the region, 
but It has been a relatively neglected one during the two decades 
since independence while the governments of the region have*' 
concentrated on building national political coherence and have 
invested heavily in physical infrastructure, a nascent industrial 
sector, and the development of human capital. As a conse- 
quence the productivity of both export and food crops has fallen; 
.food production has failed to keep pace with the growth of 
population, while production for export has stagnated. 

Since the late 1970's, however, most of the governments 
have recognized the critical importance of agriculture in the 
national economy, and have instituted policies and programs 
designed to strengthen that sector. Although larger scale enter- 
prises have a 'ole to play, it hai become apparent to many 
African economists and officials thc^ the region cannot hop© to 
achieve its goal of self-sufficiency food unless the produc- 
tivity of its small farmers is substantially increased. Economists 
and planners are also giving increased attention to improving pro- 
ductivity in the informal and small business sectors, where 
African women play a major role, particularly in marketing and 
trade/ Nex^ertheiess, so great has been the power of Western 
presuppositions and models of development, tha: only in the last 
few years have planners begun to recognise the key role of 



division of labof. see Boserup ( 1 S70i, Bryson (1981), and UNECA {1982b). 



'For discussions of the role of female agricultural production tn the broader 
political economy of Sub Saharan Afnca, see Bryson 0 981 i and UMECA 
l1982bl 

♦A comprehensive review of and prognosis and recommendations tor 
economic development in Sub Saharan Africa has been published by the 
World Bank (1 981 1- The Bank questions the wisdorn of the regional goal of 
food self-sufficiency, but highlights the importance of agncu^ure and the 
small farmer. See also lele i1975}. 
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women tn these sectors, and the importance of facilitating their 
access to the resources they need to improve their performance.^ 
' A data base on women'§ ec-iiomic activities is essential if 
plannirig for the more efficient I'tllization of the female labor force 
IS to be effective, without adequate information about women's 
activities, those programs designed to improve the productivity 
of the small farmer and trader may be targeted inappropriately' 
or have unexpectedly negative economic and/or spcial 
c{)nst?qu«nces * Yet it is now widely recognized that existing 
statistical systems, based on a labor force concept of economic 
activity, have failed fully to capture women'c productive role 
in African society. The shortcomings of existing data on the 
female labor force arise from a number of factors, three of the 
moie important of which are a definition of the labor force which 
IS twised on culturally biased assun ytions. derived from Western 
experience, about the sexual divisit of labor and economic rela- 
ttonshtps within the household; the practical difficulties of 
measuring part time and multiple activities, and production for 
use as well as for exchange, and the costs for tabulation by sex 
of existing statistical series and/or for the collection of additional 
data 

Although different concepts and or definitions of the 
econofnically active and greater sensitivity to sex biases in data 
collection and presentation will be needed to explicate the 
African wofnan's fyoductive roles fully, better exploitation of 
data frorn nxisttng statistical systems will highlight women's 
economic activities while identifying data gaps and conceptual 
inadequacies. In this chapter, labor force data from the WID Data 
Base are presented and exartiined for their validity as indicators 
of the level of women's economic activity in Sub-Saharan Africa. 



''See Boseujp 11970) iind UNtCA (1974b, I975b, 1978d. 1978e. 1981<j, 
and 1982r) The World Bank study (1981 ) makes only oblique reference to 
wonif n s Key foU' »n Atnran dynculture and writes of "^..hfS wtlhngness to 
produi iitui sril Mowe'ver, scattered through the document are specific 
recommendations to htip women improve productivity: (1) governments 
shtuild y>ve proper attention to the labor of both mci'' and women; (21 female 
CKtension workers art- r>eeded m order not to.talk 'with tfic wrong people"; 
(3) applic ation of new and appropriate technology to tasks which women 
traflifionally perforri^ is npt?i1ed, |4) -ftiproved v/ater supply and energy sources 
arH nrf'ded to rnlii've wumer^ of the burden and time spent carrying water 
M\d fuel and '^i orjrTiary health servic t>s and family planning would improve 
hi»aith For hifXhvf discussion of appropr-ate technoloqy, see UNECA (1978a); 
of agrK ulturat fxtension credit^Jarid, and related issues, Dadson 0981 K Dey 
(1981). Sebstad ^l 1 1 980L and Staudt ( 1 9761; and of workload and time 
use, Birdsalf (19b\ McSweeney (1979J, and S;falai (1972). 'For »nforMia 
tion on women s role m small business and the informal sector, see Benerfa 
/1981) Bosertip (1970) Gay (1982). ILO (1981). Standing and Sheehan 
(1978) UNIrCA <197?»a I978e. l979c, l979d. 1979e, 1980a, 1980c, and 
I982bt. and World Bank 11980b) For reports on women's economic activ 
ity tfi I'ldivKkial countries, see. for CarTiqfoon, UNfcCA 1 1982b!; for Ethiopia, 
Krtif»df» I197S} and UNECA (1979d, 19803, and 1981e); for The Gambia. 
Dpv '19811' for Cihana Dadson ( 1 98 1 ) and UNECA (1979e and 1982b}; for 
Ivory Coast UNFCA 1 1 982h) fo> Kenya, Kenya Central Bureau of Statistics 
(1978). Hanger and Morns (1973). ILO (1981). Pala (1975), and UNECA 
{1979r and \ 9H'2t}t for Lesotho, Gay (1982); for Liberia UNECA (1979'JI: 
for Malawi. UNECA (1982d). for Mali. Caugnman (1980) and UNECA 
i198lb!, fof Niqena UNECA ( 1 98 1 » and l9B2b), for Seriegal, 8 aun (1978) 
and UNECA (19B2b!. for Sierra Leone, Tomrtiy (1980) and UNECA 0 9810; 
for Sudan UNECA 1 1975a and 1980c). for Tanzania. Caplan 0 9811 UNECA 
(1981d) ami World Bank i1980b), for Uganda UNECA (1982b), for Upper 
Voita MtSwei^ney (1979). for Za^rc, UNECA (1982b); and for Zambia. 
UNECA i1979e and 1982b) 
. "^For an an.ourw of how a planned investment m the^'berian ffShing fleet 

" h,ui trip unt^tendf'd consequences of deprivjng Libenan market wortien of 
fhpir tradif'onal fole fish,distribijtion. see UNECA (1979c) For an analytical 
.^*- iiMfwurk *ind model m^^.'it t .-study, see Palmer (1979). See also Dey ( 1981 ) 
^P^^d Hanger and Mt>rris (1973) 



Data Availabiiity 

Data on the labor force come from national censuses, special 
labor force surveys, and household surveys undertaken for other 
purposes, such as the World Fertility Survey, that also ask about 
employment and occupatiAi, Although each source seeks infor- 
mation about economiMJvities, differences in their objectives, 
definitions, and data collection procedures mean that data from 
the three types of sources may be incommensurate. Even when 
data collection procedures are similar, not all the countries in 
the region apply existing international definitions and standards 
in a consistent fashion, thus making comparisons among the 
countries ot the reg«on subject to considerable risk of misinte ^ 
pretation. For example, some apply Jn operational definition of 
the economically active which has the effect of including vir- 
tually all adults in the tabulated labor force; others exclude nearly 
all but wage labor. 

Since the 1 930's, when the industrial countries becama con- 
cerned about monitoring the level of unemployment among their 
workers, economic activity has been measured by participation 
in X^e labor force. In the years since the adoption of the initial 
1938 League of Nations guidelines for labor force statistics, 
however, there have been a number of modifications in the 
definition of participation and in the terminology to be e .iployed 
in data collection. In 1966, the definition was expanded to 
facilitate identification of the underemployed. Later modifications 
extended the definition of economic activity to include persons 
engaged in th6 subsfstence production of marketable goods. 
Addition J levisions were adopted recently by the 1982 Thir- 
teenth International Conference of Labour Statisticians, with the 
intention of more clearly differentiating between paid and self 
efnploy nent, and among the employed, the underemployed, and 
the unemployed.' 

Nevertheless, production and labor not clearly exchanged in 
the market continue to be grossly underestimated. The prob- 
lem is particularly severe in cases where women's unpaid family 
work and much of their marhet-oriented activity are closely in- 
tegrated wtth domestic activities. Moreover, as these economic 
activities are commonly assumed to be secondary to women's 
main occupation of housewife, they are generally excluded from 
statistics on the labor force which tabulate principal occupation 
only. 

Quite apart from the issue of the economic valuation of 
women's purely domestic auties is the difficult problem of defin- 
ing what constitutes an economic as distinct from a domestic 
activity. Activities such as child care or meai preparation are 
clearly domestic, but how shotfld the prepgfation of meals for 
farm laborers be classified, or the gathering of fuel, or the 
carrying of water, often over distances of several kilometers? 
Carrying water, usually the pb of women or children, has nor- 
mally been considered a domestic activity; yet, for example, the 
addition of 100 chickens to.the family's livestock has been 



^SeeBen^na (1981), UMESA i 1 980 und 1983), ar^d Youssef M980b and 
1983). 
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esfjmdted to require the transpOrl of an additionai 25 litres of 
water per day.^ 

The concept of the unpaid family worker represents an 
att€»mpt to include such unpaid work, usually of women and 
children, undertaken in support of the family enterprise. Many 
women working in agriculture have been included in labor force 
statistics under this category, as have women working in small 
family shops and other informal enterprises in both rural and 
urban areas Other women who are actively engaged in such 
activites as trading, handicrafts, small-scale manufacturing, or 
services may be classified as self employed. These two , 
classifications have not proven entirely satisfactory, however, 
as they make ft very difficult to distinguish between those who 
choose to work for themselves and/or as unpaid family workers 
and those who enyaye in these activities by default, during 
periods of unemployment or underemployment; it therefore tends 
to result in an underestimation of the extent of u,iemployment. 

Data concernir.c^ these catego^ es are thus difficult to inter- 
pret, and may become even more so under *the rules adopled 
in 1 982 for their inclusion in the labor force. Under the previous 
definition, to be included m the labor force, an unpaid family 
worker must have worked at least one third of the nonnal work 
inq ho irs without direct payment, in some kind of business 
owned.bv a relative; because the one third time requirement is ^ 
more stringent than that for inclusion as an employee or as self- 
employed. It has had the effect of undercounting the many wives 
aniJ other female relatives who work in family enterprises without 
pay In an effort to correct this anomaly, the 1 982 rule calls for 
the inclusion in the labor force whether as employee, unpaid 
family worker, or self empioyed of anyone who can satisfy the 
fiot very stringent requiremer^t of a n:inimum of one hour's 
productive? work during the reference week, A'though this 
modification may successfully address tfie problem of under- 
counting. It has created the possibility of a new problem; unless 
It IS carefully applied, it can have the effect of including in the 
labor f(jf(.f all tidults. and all children not m school, thereby 
destfuyjng much of the usefulness of the concept of the labor 
fort> itself, 

In addition to problems in the concept and definition of 
econumu: ictivity and of the labor force, stereotypes about 
appropriate roles for men and women and inappropriate ter 
mmology can bias ihe data collection procedure Different 
answers about women's economic activities result when the 
woman herself is the respondent, rather than- her husband, or 
when either is asked in some detail about the work she does 
rather than about her job <see Anker, 1 981 ; and UNESA, 1980). 

Moreovisj, even when data have be^n gathered about the 
anfivities of t>oth women and men. nutional statistical offices 
may not tabulate those data separately by sex, or may publish 
data only for the male population. As a consequence, existing 



'F(ir d»scussu)fifi ()t thf mejbufor.H'nt pfohlem, see Bcn^rfa (1981 ) Bird 
s.^i» '^980' Bosffup <1970 <i"<l 19 755 Boulding {1983). BuviniC ynd 
SchumacMef .1981^ D xon il982). OUALdbs ( 1 980 and 1981), Haifkmand 
e«»v \197i5! HjfU4»v <jnd Morns M973),-ILO (1981), Jamison and Baum 
1982' lVlrSw»»rfu'v : 19791 P.njlmr 11963) Population Cooncrt (1979), 
Ht>t t • m .ip LaTV'S .«n<l ^.urnntuin <1982i Pov^ors 1 1983), S^filios Rothscflild 
< 1 9H <i StjfufuHi .ind Sr.pf»h,,f^ ( 1 978) S/iJl^n 1 1 9 721. UNDP 11981 !, UNECA 
Q '^i;'ib. 's\N\'M {) i19 7tii iJN^SA 11980 .<fnJ 1983), and Yousse* 0 9801) 



labor force statistics are grossly inadequate for assessing the 
full extent of women's contribution to the national economy. 

Nevertheless, because data from censuses do tend to measure 
roughly comparable activities for women and men, that is, work 
for a wage or salarvr and are reasonably consistent across coun- 
tries and over time in measuring those kinds of activities, the 
us*} of census data to monitor women's access to employment 
in the modern sector can be defended. In order to monitor 
women's participation in the wage economy, some observers ' 
have suggested using a more refined partial activity rate, which 
has had several versions but in essence is defined as the per- 
cent o' women of particular age groups employed in certain 
specified modern occupational categories.* 

While demonstrably a better measure of female incorporation 
into the modern wage sector, these measures require occupa- 
tion and industry data which are not always available. Further- 
more, the vital rote which Africa's women play in agriculture and 
trade would be not be captured by such measures. The 
majority of women workers would remain invisible were some 
version of the partial activity rate to be widely used to monitor 
women's integration into the economic development process. 
This would in turn thwart the policy objective of making women's 
labor statistically visible ^and thus more valuable) so as to 
strengthen their claim on the national resources they need to 
improve productivity. Thus, despite their limitations, census data 
on the full labor force afford the most feasible source now 
available for monitoring African women's economic activities. 

Data in the WID Data Base for describing female labor force 
participation in Sub-Saharan Africa are limited. Labor force data 
by sex are available for only 31 of the 40 Sub-Saharan African 
tountries in the data base, and relatively few of the 31 have data 
on all the labor force variables or categories of interest. Rural 
data by sex are available for just 17 countries; urban data for 
only 15. Eighteen of the 40 countries tabulate labor force by 
sen and age, but oniy 14 countries have data by sex, age, and 
rural residence, and only 13 by'sex, age, and urban residence. 
Twenty-two have c^ata on employment status for the employed 
labor force by sex, -but oniy 1 1 tabulate the same data for rural 
and urban areas. For 26 countries, an estimate of the percent 
employed in agriculture is available, but for oniy 21 of these is 
that figure sfiown separately bv sex Nor does the WiD Data Base 
as yet contain information for the Sub-Saharan African coun- 
tries on occupation, indust. y, and income. 

fn most cases, the data in the tables and figures of this chapter 
refer to the same dates as those of chapter 3, and come from 



*For discussions of the 'partial activiiy rate/ see Soserup { 1 9751, Boulding 
(1983), Jamison and Baum (1982), and Recchim de Lattes and Wa*nernf>an 
(1982K 

'^Fof examples of the distribution of female wage employment by industry 
and^ot occupatiors see Gay (1982K ILO (1981 and 1982) and UNECA 
(1975a I978e, 1979e. and 1980b) Earnings and income data for women 
are scanty, but see (10(1981 and 1982), Uf^ECA 1978eK3nd World Bank 
(1980b1. For detailed analysis of the Kenyan Labor Enumeration Survey, see 
ILO (1981). For detailed analysis of earnings of urban Tanzaman women, 
sec World Bank (1980b) Income distribution data for a limited number of 
African countries may be found m World Bank (1981). Although some coun- 
tnes have enacted "equal pay for equal v/ork" laws, women tend to learn 
less: this is attributed variously to wom^> lower education, differential job 
titles for the same work, or casual (by the day or by the job) rather than regular 
employment status. Some employers cite the costs introduced by laws 
requiring maternity leave and day care as reasons for hiring women pri- 
marily as casual labor (UNECA, 1979e), 
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the same source, whicb was often but not always the 1 970 cen 
sus round. Some country data were obtained m earlier or later 
censuses, whHe m about one-fourth of the cases, labor force 
data were gathered durmg national demographic surveys, car- 
ried out at various times. The comparability of these data, taken 
at different times and using different data collection proceduies, 
IS suspect. The analysis which follows is, therefore, limited by 
data availability and comparability as well as by whatever biases 
and conceptual difficulties those data reflect. 



National Level Data 

The number of economically active women and men age 10 
years and over are presented «n table 5. Vfor 31 of the 40 coun- 
tries, together with labor force participation rates by sex and 
the ratio of female to male participation rates. Participation rates 
and the female/male ratio are illustrated in figures 5.1 and 5.2 
for countries with recent data. Two characteristics of participa- 
tion rates are immediately apparent: (1 ) the almost uniformly high 

. levels of the male rates, and (2) the extreme variability of the 
female r<»tes. If one excludes Zimbabwe, whose statistics do not 
reflect the full range of econoft?ic activity of thfe African popula- 
tion, almost none of the countries report a male participation 
rate under 60 percent, and all but 5 countries report rates of 
70 percent or above; the mean is about 78 percent. In contrast, 
female participation, although usually lower than male in a given 
.country, ranges fairly evenly from under 10 to greater than 90 
percent, with a mean of only -^4 percent. The standard devia^ 
tion foi the male rate is 1 4, while that for the female rate is nearly 
twice ds great, at 26 percent (Newman, 1983). 

Because of the relative lack of variability in the data for males. 

' The female male ratio of percent in the labor force is highly cor- 
related with the female participation rate and is also e^tremety 
vdrtablr Ifi four countries Upper Volta, Burundi, Rwanda, and 
Bot^wcuia the feiTiale niale ratio is greater than 1 .00, that is, 
the percent of women in the labor force is greater than that of 
ftierv 

Although African countnf?s differ from one another in a number 
of resp^H-ts. It IS uniiKcly that the reported variability in female 
labor force reflects so much real variation in the extent of 
women's participation m productive activities. Some of the varia- 
Tipn in rates computed fron the reported data is the result of 
d ffeff^nce- in the ages included m the country's definition of 
the labor force all of the countries include the population ages 
1 b and over in The denominator tor calculating participation rates, 
but many also include ages 10 to 14 and a few begin as low 
as age 6. Som- vacation is due to differences m the age and 
sex composition of the jiopulation, and to the extent of urbaniza 
.tion and modernization among the countries/ There may also be 
' subregional differenc;?s. reflecting both cultural and ecological 
factors Despite the effects of some of these factors, however, 
It IS highly probable that much of the variation in these rates is 
an artifact, reflecting differences in definitions, concepts, and 
data coilf'ction proc^edures among the several countries, which 
dif foftMu.f»s am thf?mselves. of course, not completely indepen- 
r-Ti!^r> nX of social and cultural biases. 

hHJC 



Rurai/Urban Differences 

For both women and men, the recorded rural activity raiC:, are 
greater than urban rates in virtually all the countries. Tables 5.2 
and 5.3 present labor force participation rates separately by sex 
and feFnale/male ratios of percent active for rural and urban 
areas, respectively. The participation rates for women and the 
female/male ratios are illustrated in figures 5.3 and 5.4. For men, 
,-jral participation is greater than urban in all 15 countries for 
which data are available by sex and rural/urban residence; for 
women, rural participation is higher in all but one. Among men,,> 
however, the differences are not large; except in Mali, where 
the urban rate is only 69 percent of that in the rural areas, 
urban male-participation is at least 80 percent of the rural rate. 

Among women workers, the countries appear to follow two 
different patterns; in nine of the countries, female urban rates 
are approximately one ^lalf of the rural rates, while in the remain- 
ing six countries the participation of urban women is closer to 
the male pattern, with urban rates which are 80 percent or more 
of the rural rates. Indeed, in Niger, urban female participation 
is slighly higher than rural. 

These data show a strong and consistently negative associa- 
tion between the level of urbanization, total and female, and labor 
force participation -total, male, female, urban, and urban female. 
With every increase of 1 percent in the proportion of the popula^ 
tion living in urban areas, the percent of the population 
economically active decreased anywhere 'rom 0.5 percent in 
the case of all males, to 1 .8 percent for urban females. It is not 
kn *wn the extent to which this reflects a real decrease ^n labor 
force participation as urbanization increases, or is merely the 
• result of rural/urban differences in the way in which vvorkers in 
the subsfstence and informal sectors are counted. These figures 
also indicate that urban female.participation rates show a greater 
decrease with increased urbanization than do those of males 
(Newman, 1 983). Whether this truly represents a greater female 
economic disadvantage as the country urbanizes, or simply 
means that rural female workers are more likely to be counted 
in the labor force is ynknown;*perhaps both factors are operating. 

There are a number of factors which may contribute to the 
rural/urban pattprns which are recorded in these data. In most 
rural areas, vi'tually everyone is engaged at some level in 
agriculture, and many also work part time in off farnr activities. 
In countries wH- ' ; national statistical offices have made " 
strenuous efforts to count the rural labor force,^ recorded par- 
ticipation rates are likely to be fairly high, and where an attempt 
has been made to include women working in- subsists, ce 
agriculture, the female rr^tes approach the male rates. 

Low participation rates in the cities, on the other hand, reflect 
a combination of real differences among certain population • 
subgroups and the undercounting of those who support 
themselves in the large informal sector, in urban areas, relatively 
more of ^he young aie m school and more of the elderly have 
withdrawn formatiy from employment, while some of the wives 
of the middle class are housewives in the Western style. Except 
for these, however, nearly everyone in the city as in the rural 
area also engages in income-generating activities, but there is 
a greater variety in the things uroan people do to earn the cash 
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incomes they require in an urban &ettmg. Their efforts make some 
urban dweiiers more and others less likely to be recorded m the 
labor -force statistics - more likely for those who have joined the 
modern wage labor force, even at its lowest levels, and less likely 
for the vast army of those who operate on its fringe. 

Official statistics fail to capture a large proportion of the 
tatter - the small scale traders and street vendors of all kinds of 
legal and illegal merchandise; those who do odd jobs for 
householders; neighborhood traditional healers, herbalists, and 
mtdwives; self employed seamstresses .^nd off-factory 
pieceworkers; caterers and beer brewers; those who do launder- 
ing or perform other personal services: prostitutes;" and so forth. 
The economic activities of migrant women, particularly those 
who have accompanied their husbands from farm to city, are 
often uriderestimated, as the city offers few opportunitres for 
formal employment for the poorly educated and unskilled rural 
migrants of either sex. In the rural areas from which they came, 
the great majority of migrant women had relied upon subsistence 
farming or other agricultural employment to secure the necessary 
resources to meet their traditional responsibility for providing 
their families with food and other household necessities. Their 
traditional economic responsibilities do not cease with the move 
to the city; indeed, their need for each income increases, while 
very few have the required skills for wage employment in the 
modern sector. Consequently, most of these women will join 
that informal urban' sector whose economic activities remain 
unreported or underreported. Thus, while there may in fact be 
a somewhat smaller proportion of the urban population 
engaged m economic activities, the rural/urban differences 
reported in the official statistics are probably exaggerated. 



SubregioPdi Differences 

Among the more than 50 countries on the continent of Africa, 
there are wide variations m ecology, history, and culture. 
Because they represent more or less homogeneous 
sociogeographic areas, the five subregions of this study of Africa 
south of the Sahara have been those employed by USAID: the 
Sahul. Coastal West Africa, Central Africa, Eastern Africa, and 
Southern Africa Superficial examination of the data of table 5.1 
suggests the presence of differences among the subregions in 
reported levels of female labor force participation. Mean values 
range from 28 percent in the Sahel to 7G percent in the Central 
^^frica subregion. 

Considering the geographic distribution of female participa- 
tion rates, it is clea.- that there are at least twox^nters of reta 
tively high repor;ed female economic activity, ewe in Coastal 
West Africa and th^ other in Centjal Africa; and two broad bai^s 
of relatively low reported activity, one stretching across the Sahel 
and into Sudan, the other from Angola across to Mo^amblque. 



"There aff» many who have wntfpn on women in the informyl sectcjr in 
Africi Nearly ''.ll of the country reports referenced \n footnote 5 include such 
discussions See especidMy Ank^r and Knowles (1978), BeneiTa (19811, 
Caldwell n9fi9i HiHfk.n .ind Bay M976) little I1973L Oppong (1983). 
Patilme l196.1l Smith Kfyoo -ind f awcett (1983), Standing and Sheehan 
(19;8'. iJNf I ♦9«Uii Wnfld Bank M 980a .irKi 1980b). an.1 Young and 
J^«*-**r (19hl! fi)f cljs(.viSMon prosliluliOM as di\ avenge to financial 
^ r»endflm:.t?. see Little il9/;^) and UNECA (1981a and 1982bl 
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Some of the subregiona! variations may reflect real differances 
in the work that women do; for example, the low reported rates 
in the Sahel may result from the higher rates of seclusion among 
Islamic women in these countries. Some of the differences result 
from the definitions and data collection procedures employed. 
The extraordinarily high female participation rates of Upper Volta, 
for example, are the result of a defirution of the labor force which 
includes women who were classified as homemakers. Efforts 
to relate these geographic patterns to other labor force deter- 
minants must await further anilysis; in this handbook their 
presence is simply noted. 



Age Composition of Labor Force 

In most countries, the life pattern of work is different for the 
two sexes. Most young men enter the labor force when they 
leave school, usually in their late teens or early twenties; 
thenceforth, Ontil retirement they remain in the labor force, even 
through substantia! periods of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment. The typical age pattern of male economic activity rates, 
therefore, whether in urban or rural areas, begins with a relatively 
low level among those under age 20 years. Participation rises 
sharply among men ages 20 to 29 years, in most countries to 
85 percent or more, rises still further to 95 percent or more 
among men ages 30 to 39 years, remains at these levels through 
the forties, and begins to fall again among men age 50 years 
and over. Because the age at which young men enter the labor 
force depends upon the availroility of educational and training 
opportunities, national service requirements, and the like, par- 
ticipation rates at the earlier ages vary arrtDng countries and, 
within countries, by rural and urban residence, far more than they 
vary for the prirr.e working aqes 30 to 49 yea-s. Differences in 
age of v^ithdrawal also result in somewhat more variability in 
the rates among those age 50 years and over. 

The life pattern of labor force participation is less uniform 
among women. Relatively fewer women are formally employed 
on a regular basis throughout their adult working lives, but where 
educational opportunities for women are limited, they may enter 
the labor force in greater numbers at the younger ages than their 
brothers do. Thenceforth, women tend to move in and out of 
the labor force as they marry, bear and raise children, care for 
aged parents, become unemployed for any ^eason, help out in 
the/amily business, and generally respond to their many family 
Ad social responsibilities. For most of their lives, whether or 
they are in the formal labor force, a ia'-ge proportion of African 
women work in family farms and business enterprises at 'east 
on a part time basis and also supplen^ent family Income and/or 
provide for their needs and those of their childien in the infor- 
mal sector through trading, '•nnati scale Industry, catering, brew- 
ing, and so forth, African women rarely wi'^^draw totally from 
economic activity and are usually engaged in more than one kind. 

As a consequence of their irregular participation m the for ibi 
labor force, the age pattern of women's economic activity is con- 
siderably more variable than that of men. In some countries, the 
pattern for women may resemble that for men, although the 
levels of participation are Ipwer; in these cases, the r^tes fjse 
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sharpty among women ages 20 to 29 years, are highest and fairly 
similar among the prime working ages of 20 to 49 years, and 
begin to decline after age 50 years. A second common pattern 
shows female participation increasing with each 10 years of age, 
peaking among the age group 40to 49 years as the demands 
of childbearing and child care slack off. 

Both patterns are seen in tlje WID Data Base. Table 5.4 
presents labor force data for women and men by 10-year age 
groups: under 20 (usually referring to 10 to 1 9 years), 20 to 29 
year^, 30 to 39 years, 40 to 49 years, and 50 years and over. 
In seven countries (Chad, Mali, Upper Volta, Guinea, Burundi, 
Rwanda, and Zimbabwe), female economic activity follows the 
male pattern in which the three groups of mature adults (20 to 
29 years. 30 to 39 years, and 40 to 49 years) show roughly 
comparable rates; peak levels of activity in these countries vary 
from 12 percent active (Zimbabwe, 1969) to nearly 100 per- 
cent (Burundi, 1970 71). In 11 countries (Senegal, Ghana, 
Liberia, Togo, Cameroon, Mauritius, Sudan, Tanzania, Botswana, 
Lesotho, and Malawi), female activity rates rise with each suc- 
cessive 1 0 years of age, to peak at 40 to 49 years; female par 
ticipation levels in the peak years range from 28 to 90 percent. 

Although there are rural/urban differentials in levels of la .or 
force participation, the broad age pattern of labor force activity 
is similar in the rural and urban areas of most of the countries. 
Labor force participation rates by age and sex for the rural popula- 
tion are presented in table 5 5, and for the urban population in 
table 5.6. At all ages except the youngest, male rates are typi 
cally higher than female rates, and rural rates are higher than 
urban rates. For all ages except the youngest, the u-.ual order 
of decreasing labor force participation is: rural male, urban male, 
rural female urban female. 

Exceptions to this pattern, however, are found in each age 
group, and five of the countries (Upper Volta, Guinea, Togo, 
Rwanda, and the Sudani deviate considerably from the modal 
pattern. Upper Volta shows relatively high urban female par- 
ticipation at all ayes, Rural female participation is relatively high 
in Guinea at acies under 50 years, while urban female activity 
ranks higher at age 50 years and over (it should be noted, 
however, that the only available data for Guinea refer to the 
mid 1950's, while those for most other countries relate to the 
I970's) in Togo, rural female participation is relatively high at 
the youngest ages, while urban female activity exceeds that of 
runl women at sge 50 years and over. in.Rwanda, rural female 
participation is relatively high at all ages under 50 years, and 
in the Sudan, urban male activity is relatively high during these 
■ ages. Seven of the remaining countries depart from the modal 
' pattern in only one age gnsup, usually among persons under 20 
years where variability s highest; only Chad follows the pattern 
in ail age groups. 

Two measures of women's labor force participation relative 
to that of men, that is, female share and the female/male ratio 
of percent economically active, are presented by age and 
rural/urban esidence in tables 5.7 and 5.8. For most countries, 
I there is a close association between the female share of the total 
labor force and the share aS each age. Nevertheless, in the rural 
areas there is a tendency for that share to peak at ages 20 to 
ERlC"^ years, falling off thereafter with each successive age gruup. 



In the urban areas, female share is likely to be greatest at the 
very youngest ages, under 20 years. The peak age is lower in 
the cities, in part because young men of these ages tend to 
remain in school, postponing entrance into the labor force for. 
longer periods than young women do. Total female share of the 
labor force in the rural areas ranges from 9 percent (Niger, 1977) 
to 54 percent (Guinea, 1 954-55), with a median of 38 percent; 
the median share for rural women in the peak ages (20 to 29 
years) is approximately 47 percent. In urban areas, total female 
share ranges from 9 percent (Sudan, 1973) to 52 percent (Up- 
per Volta, 1 975), with a median of 22 percent; the median share 
for urban women in the peak ages (under 20 years of age) is 
close to 35 percent. 

Female/male ratios of the percent economically active in the 
rural areas range from 0.09 (Niger, 1 977) to 1 ,06 (Upper Volta, 
1 9751, with a median F/M ratio of about 0.65, that is, the female 
rate is about 65 percent as high as the male rate. Comparable 
female/male ratios for thr urban areas are from a low of 0.12 
(Sudan, 1973) to a high of 1.11 (Upper Volta, 1975), with a 
median F/M ratio of 0.40. Again, the relatively higher rates of , 
female participation in the rural areas are evident. In both rural 
and urban areas, the female disadvantage'^ relative to males is 
lowest among the under 20 year olds. Female/male ratios for 
this age group in the rural areas range from 0,23 (Mali, 1976) 
to 1.16 (Upper Volta, 1975), with a median of approximately 
0.91. In urban areas, they range from 0.13 (Sudan, 1973) to 
1 .24 (Upper Volta, 1 975), with a median of 0,49, The very high 
ratios among young women in Upper Volta are not the result 
of age misreporting; in that country female labor force participa- 
tion is high relative to male in all age groups- 

On the assumption that opportunities for female employment 
are greater where the supply of male labor is relatively deficient, 
the influence of the supply of potential and observed male labor 
on female labor force participation was examined in an earlier 
paper, employing the same data set (Newman, 1 983). No signifi- 
cant association was found between total female labor force par- 
ticipation and female share of the population of working ages, 
whether of ages 10 years and over or 15 years and over. 
However, when separate analyses were made by 10-year age 
groups, a significant tendency was found in the economically 
important ages 30 to 39 years and 40 to 49 years for female 
participation in the labor force to increase as women's propor- 
tion in the population increased, that is, as the relative supply 
of potential male 1. borers decreased- In these age groups, female 
labor force participation increased by one percentage point for 
each 3.5 to 4.4 point increase in female share of the popula- 
tion. The association between participation and female share of 
the potential labor supply was also positive in ages 20 to 29 
years but did not reach significance and disappeared among the 
youngest and oldest sge groups. 

The relatively high female share of the population in these- age 
groups which is observed in a number of countries' is probably 



"' Disadvantage'" may not be the appropnaie word here. Excep\ for thos? 
trained at the professional (eve) and relativolv few prosperous entrepreneurs 
most women are incorporated mto the modern wage ^^<^^°' f '^ frZH 
levels while those who enie- the latwr force at young «gas do so because 
of restricted educational opportun.fes. The "advantage" of participation 
under such conditions is dubious. 
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a reftection of the high rates of male labor migration characteristic 
of many parts of the Sub-Saharan Africa region, an important 
demographic phenomenon with major social and economic con 
sequences for botn sending and receiving countries (see chapter 
3 of this hai^dbookl. Apparently one of the consequences is a 
higher rate of female participation in the labor force. 

Modernization: Structure of Economy and Labor 
Force 

Participation \n the modern wage siector of the economy is an 
important indicator of female integration in^o the development 
process. Although information on employment bv industry was 
not available in the WID Data Base, examination of three in- 
dicators of employment structure may suggest the extent to 
which women are participating in economic development: the 
percent of female employment in agriculture, the percent of 
women employed as unpaid family workers, and the percent self- 
employed. * 

Agricultural Employment, The relevance of percent employed 
m agriculture as an indicator of the level of economic develop- 
ment r» well established, but the use of statistics on female 
agricultural workers to assess participation in development is 
subject to severe limitations. Women working in agriculture are 
particularly subject to undercounting, inasmuch as agricultural 
work IS usually seasonal, often part time, and typically highly 
integrated with domestic activities. The resulting underreporting 
of female agricultural workers tends to deflate female labor force 
participation in countries where a high proportion of women are 
still employed in agriculture. 

Of) the othiM hand, there is a growing practice among national 
statistical offices m the region to include virtually all persons 
working in subsistence agriculture, women as well as men, in 
the Idbor fori:e. Such a policy has the effect of raising the female 
PiUtK:ipatinn r^itf* close to that of the male, that is, to the 80 
to 90 percent range, in couritnes with high Itveis of agricultural 
employment. Upper Volta is an example of a country following 
' this practice?, the result is a reported temale labor force participa 
tion rate ir^ th*it country of 7P percent, three to four times higher 
than tin? ratt^s of otfier countries in the Sahel. 



Countries vary in the extent of underreporting or, con- 
versely, m the degree of possible overreporting of female 
agricultural workers; estimates are available for neither. Conse- 
quently, It is not surprising that in t^ WID Data Base, neither 
total female labor force participation nor rural female participa- 
tion is associated with the proportion of women employed in 
' agriculture. In table 5.9, the percent of the labor force employed 
in agricwilture is presented, for the whole labor force and 
separately by sex, female/male ratios of percent in agriculture 
are shown in figure 5,5, 

Unpaid Family Workers and Self -Employed. The percent of the 
female labor force employed as unpaid family workers and the 
percent self-employed may also indicate the extent to which 
women have been integrated into the formal labor force. Data 
concerning these categoiitss of enrH>Joyment are difficult to in- 
terpret, ana as noted earlier in this chapter, the former may 
become even more so under the international rules for measur- 
ing labor force participation which were adopted in 1982. That 
is a problem for the future, however. In the WID Data Base, the 
unpaid family worker and the self -emplovecl are two categories 
in which women whose work might otherwise have gone 
unrecorded have found their way into labor force statistics, and 
with the exception of a few countries, the problem generally is 
one of undercounting, not overcounting. 

Among the 21 countries with such data, there is a positive 
but insignificant association between female labor force par- 
ticipation and each of these indicators {Newman, 1983). No 
significant relationship is evident between the percent of women 
who were seH-employed and those employed either as unpaid 
family workers or in agriculture. There are, however, significant 
associations between the proportion of women employed as un- 
paid family woiKers and the percent of both the total and the 
female labor force engaged in agriculture. It is a reasonable in- 
ference from xhe^f> data that, to the extent that women 
engaged in subsistence farming are being recorded as part of 
the labor force, they are being counted as unpaid familv workers 
and not among the self employed . In table 5.10, the percent of 
unpaid family workers among women and men is shown for the 
total labor force and for rural and urban areas. Female/male ratios 
of percent unpaid family workers are illustrated in figure 5.6. 
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FIflure 5.1. Labor Force Participation Rates for the Population 
10 Years of Age and Over, by Sex 
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Figure 5.2. Femate/Maie Ratio of Labor Force 
Participation Rates 
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Figure 5.3. Labor Force Participation Rates for Women, 
by Rural/Urban Residence 
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Figure 5.4 Female/Male Ratio o] Labor Force Participation 
Rated, by Rural/Urbafn Residence 
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Figure 5.5. Female/Male Ratio of Percent of Labor Force 
in Agriculture 
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Figure 5.6. Femalei ile Ratio of Percent of Unpaid Family Workers 
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Table Number and Percent EcortomicaHy Active Among Popuiation Age 10 Years and 
Over, by Sex, and Female/Male Ratio of Percent Active 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Women !^en 



~ F/M ratio 

«ey1 on and country ^^^^ ^^^^^ p^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ Percent Me=l. 00) 



SAHtL WtST AFKICA 

lufin 70 26 9 43 73.8 0.36 

C^^l^^^r<ie ^60 0 6 9 ^^^^ 

C'^t^ 358 15.9 1,825 83.7 0.19 

48 18.2 261 94.6 0.19 

J^y®'^;^ 1970 346 22.8 824 60.3 0.38 

5>enegal^ J ,g ^ .375 74.5 i.o7 

Upper Volta • ^^^^ '^'^ * 

COASTAL WEST AFHICA 

o • I / 1961 443 74.0 498 94.7 0.78 

«emn /••••• 1 J72 34.1 1.859 43.8 0.78 

1951.55 692 82.5 6.-4 90.9 0.91 

bu-.nea'*..... 7u7? qIq 38 9 1.932 70.4 0.55 

Iv(^Coast5 975 969 38.9 . ^ ^^3^ 

Liberia 974 116 2^. ^^^^ ^^^^ 

Tig?!.'!!?!:::::::::::::'. i^'o 323 54:7 405 81.7 0.67 

CENTRA AFKICA 

71 1 11? 88 7 930 84.9 1.04 

Burundi., 1970-71 . 12 88. ^^^3 

C^'"e^T 9 0 878 9^. 807 96.2 1.00 

fairei.::::::;:::::::::::: ^^^'-'^ 3.24? 79.7 3.063 84.o 0.95 

EASTEKN AFKICA 

Ethiopia' 1970 1.718 

Mauritius^ \i 

Seychelles^ 9 7 10 

Sudani 19 694 

Tanzania '967 2,758 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 5.1. Number and Percent Econpmicaliy Active Among Poputatioh Age 10 Years and 
Over, by Sex. and Female/Male Ratio of Percent Active -Continued 

{Numbers In thousands) 



Women 



Men 



Region and country 



Year 



Number Percent 



F/M ratio 

Number Percent (ma1e°1.00) 



SOUTHERN AFRICA 

An^ola^ 

Botswana 

Lesotho 

Malawi i 

Mozambique, . • . . . 

Swazi land^ 

Zambia^.. • 

Zimbabwe^ 



1970 


107 


19.0 


601 


91.2 


0.21 


1971 


145 


67.0 


110 


65.5 


1.03 


1966 


228 


76.5 


143 


78.4 


0.98 


1977 


1 ,056 


55.6 


1.232 


71.1 


0.78 


1970 


771 


28.1 


2.155 ■ 


81.9 


0.34 


1976 


40 


28.2 


68 


58.9 


0.48 


1969 


344 


30.2 


815 


77.0 


0.39 


1969 


151 


6.0 


774 


30.4 


0.20 



^Refers to ages 15 years and over. 

^Refers to ages 8 years and over. 

^Refers to rural areas only. 

^Refers to ages 14 years and over. 

^Refers to ages 6 years and over. 

^Refers to ages 12 years and over. 

^ Based on data from ^ of 15 administrative districts. 
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Table 5.2. Number and Perp^t EconomicaHy Active Among Rural Population Age 10 
Years and Over, by Sex, and Female/Male Ratio of Percent Active 

{Numljers in thousands) 



Women Men 

F/M ratio ' 



Region and country ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ Percent (ma1e=1. 00) 



SAHEL WEST AFRICA 

Chad! 1964 

Mali2 1976 

Mauritania^ 1965 

NiyerJ 1977 

Senegal^ 1970 

Upper Volta 1975 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

Benin! '. 1961 

Guinea^ 1954-55 

Ivory Coast^ 1975 

Liberia 1974 

Toyo^ 1970 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

Cameroon^ 1976 

Rwanda^ 1970 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Ethiopia 1970 

Sudani 1973 

Tanzania 1967 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Malawi 1977 

I Refers to a'ges 15 years and over. 
^Refers to ages 8 years and over. 

^Refers to ayes 14 years and over. 
^Refers to ages 6 years and over. 

^Refers to ayes 12 years and over. 
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25.1 


227 
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289 
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357 
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932 


43.2 
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854 
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^ 778 


96.2 



32.9 
24.6 
69.6 



58.2 



4,952 
2,085 
2,868 



1,109 



93.5 
91.2 
79.0 



71.4 



0.78 
0.94 
0.65 
0.42 
0.67 



0.70 
1.00 
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Table 5.3. Number end Percent Economicaiiy Active Among Urban Population Age 19 
Years and Over, by Sex, and Female/Male Ratio of Percent Active 

{Numbers in thousands) 



Won«n 



Men 



Region and country 



Year 



SAHEL WtSr AFKICA 

Chadl 1964 

Mali2 1976 

Niger^, 1977 

Sen»»ijar 1970 

Upper VoHd 197b 

COASTAL WEST AFKICA 

Benin^ 1961 

Guinea^...; 1954-55 

Ivory Coast^ 1975 

Liberia 1974 

Toyo^ • 1970 

CENTRAL AFRICA ^ 

Cameroon^ 1976 

Rwanda! 1970 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Sudani ' 1973 

Tanzania 1967 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Malawi... 1977 

iRefers to ages 15 years and over. 
^Refers to ages 8 years and over. 
^Refers to ages 14 years and over. 
^Refers to ages 6 years and over. 
^Refers to ayes ^12 years and over. 



Number Percent 



F/M ratio 

Number Percent (male^l.OO) 
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1 '\ s 


39 


84.6 


0.16 


31 


8.0 


225 


60.6 


0.13 


20 


10.9 


134 


83.3 


0.13 


64 


13.4 


224 


52.8 


0.25 


85 


73.6 


80 


66.1 


Ml 


35 


65.9 


39 


87.7 


0.7b 


29 


42.7 


56 


88.2 


0.48 


155 


20.3 


620 


64.3 


0.32 


16 


11.6 


90 


53.6 


0.22 


34 


43.3 


49 


66.6 


0.65 

0 


170 


23.3 


467 


56.1 


0.40 


24 


82.6 


29 


94.5- 


0.87 


72 


10.6 




85.1 


0.13 


42 


19.9 


i 


11.1 


V.Ol 


32 


4 

22.7 


123 


68.8 


0.33 
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TablB 5.4. labor gorce Participation Rates, by Age and Sex 

(In percent) 



Region and country 



10 to 19 20 to 29 30 to 39 40 to 49 
Year years years years years 



50 years 
and over 



SAHEL WEST AFRICA 

^Chad 

Ma 1 i • • • 

Senegal 

Upper Volta 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

Beni n 

Ghana 

(iul nea 

Liberia 

Sierra Leone 

Togo ••••• 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

Burundi . . .-. 

Cameroon • • 

Rwa nda 

Zai re 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Mauritius 

Seychelles 

Sudan^^ = 

Tanzania 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Botswana •••• 

Lesotho 

Ma 1 awl 

•Mozambique 

Zambia 

Zimbabwe 

See footnotes at end of table 



1964 
1976 
1970 
1975 



1961 
1970 
1954-55 
1974 
1963 
1970 



1970-71 
1976 
1970 

1955-57 



1972 
1977 
1973 
1957 



1971 
1966 
1977 
197 J 
1969 
1969 



■^24.1 
•215.4 
^•0.6 
44.9 



I79.O 
^39.2 
i°84.9 
11.^ 
23.7 
1250.2 



73.0 
^17. 6 
^5.7 
164.4 



1210.6 
1236.8 
II6.I 
43.5 



1^62.8 
I34.4 
30.4 
16.3 
I39.8 
I2.5 



30.3 
17.6 
^30.3 
97.0 



^76.4 
63.1 
88.9 
23. 5 
46.8 
56.1 



99.3 
45. 8 
98.0 
80.4 



21.2 
69.1 
19.5 
76.3 



1569.9 
80.7 
^60.8 
32.0 
26.4 
11.9 



29.7 
17.2 
^33. 2 
97.-8 



(NA) 
73.9 
91.9 
29.5 
1138.6 
59.7 



99.5 
52.7 
98.6 
1I9O.8 



24.6 
60.8 
22.7 
79.4 



26.8 
17.3 
^>34.8 
96.8 



880.7 
77.9 
89.3 
33.7 
(NA) 
60.9 



99.6 
59.7 
98.9 
690.4 



28.0 
53.1 
27.5 
81.2 



22.4 

n.9 

719.8 
84.0 




i674.3 


^77.2 


769.5 


88.0 


89.5 


83.9 


?67.4 


^'72. 6 


762.4 


30.6 


32.9 


32.8 


23.7 


29.5 


38.1 


11.5 


10.8 


7.1 
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Tabte 5.4. Labor Force Participation Rates, by Age and Sex 

(In percent) 



■Continued 



10 to'19 20 to 29 



Region dnd country 



Year 



years 



years 



30 to 39 
years 



40 to 49 
- years 



60 years 
and over 



Men 

SAHEL WEST AFRICA 

Chad 1964 

Mali 1976 

Senegal . 1970 

Upper Volta..... 1975 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

flenin / 1961 

Ghana 1970 

Guinea ■ 1964/55 

Liberia 1974 

Sierra Leone 1963 

Togo 1970 

CENTRAL AFKICA 

Burundi 1970/71 

Cameroon 1976 

Rwanda ." .1970 

Zaire 1955/67 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Mauritius 1972 

Seychelles 1977 

Sudanis 1973 

Tanzania 1967 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

tiotswana 1971 

Lesotho 1966 

Malawi 1977 

Mozambique 1970 

Zambia 1969 

Zimbabwe 1969 

defers to ages 15 to 19 vears. 

•'Refers to ages 8 to 19 years. 

-^Refers to ages 6 to 19 years. 

^Refers to ages 20 to 24 years. 

"^Refers to ages 25 to 44 years. 

^ ^Refers to ages 45 to 54 years. 

* '^Refers to ages 55 yeais ?nd over. 

^Refers to ages 25 to 59 years. 



^75.1 
^88.0 
^24.2 
38.5 



^83.9 
U2.3 
l"85.9 
14.4 
49.3 
1^51.2 



63.8 
■^21.1 
^3.3 
^28.3 



^^45.2 
^^52.2 
^62.5 
43.3 



i^64.4 
U3.9 
32.2 
44.4 
U3.I 
5.8 



97.3 
92.4 
^83.8 
92.2 



^95.3 
88.9 
96.3 
64.7 
90.9 
91.5 



98.1 
86.6 
98.6 
95.6 



95.8 
96.6 
93.9 
93.4 



^559.4 
76.4 
^78.7 
99.2 
85.1 
63.7 



98.6 
97.1 
595.5 
9^.0 



(NA) 
97.8 
97.6 
89.7 
1"^66.9 
96.8 



99.8 
95.8 
99.7 
1^97.3 



97.3 
96.7 
98.3 
97.5 



i^66.3 
90.4 
^95^3 
99.6 
90.6 
71.3 



98.1 
96.8 
^95.4 
95.8 



^98.0 
97.6 
97.4 
91.7 

(NA) 
96.9 



98.8 
95.6 
99.5 
^94.4 



96.9 
9^1.7 
98.4 
97.6 

/ 
^72.5 
93.6 
^96.1 
99.4 
88.2 
64.7 



^Refers 
^"Refers 
Refers 
^2 Refers 
l^Refers 
l^Refers 
Refers 
l^Refers 



to ages 60 years and over. 

to ages 14 to 19 years. 

to ages 30 to 44 years. 

to ages 12 to 19 years. 

to the settled population only. 

to ages 10 to 24 years. 

to ages 25 to 34 years. 

to ages 35. to 44 years. 



93.3 
70.1 
769.4 
90.9 



988.5 
87.7 
77.1 
79.9 

775.0 
86.3 



.9010 
8ir4 
871 5 
75lf.2 




776.6 
91,7 

788.8 
94.7 
73.9 
44.0 
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Tabid 5.5. labor Force Participation Rates, by Age and Sox, for Rurai Areas 

{In percent) 



Region and country 

- - - . 

Woinen 

SAHEL WEST. AFRICA 

Chad % tf^ 

Mali 

Senegal • 

Upper Volta • 

COASTAL WEST AFKICA 

Benin ?JL 

Gui nea |. . vm^^^ 

L1beri4 1. • 

Togo* • • • 

CtNTKAL AFKICA 

Cameroon • • • • • 

Rwanda 

/«■ 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Etniopi a 

Sudan^2 

liniani a 

SOUTHERN AFKICA 

Ma 1 awl 

See footnotes at end of table. 



Year 



1964 
1976 
1970 
1975 



. 1961 
]9b4-55 
1974 
1970 



1976 
1970 



10 t 

y 



fl. 19 



20 to 29 
years 



30 to 39 
years 



40 to 49 
years 




1970 
1973 
1967 



1977 



125.3 
2l7.8 
^12. 6 
45.7 



28.1 
50.6 



30. b 



31.8 
1,9.0 
^38.2 
97.2 



33.3 
21.9 
80.1 



30.8 
18.7 
539.7 
'97.8 



35.5 
25.6 

82.5 



570.7 



27.4 
18.6 
^37. 4 
96.8 



36.1 
30.9 
83.7 



^74.1 



50 years ♦ 
and over 



22.7 
12.4 
719.5 
83.8 



^68.6 


^74.6 




8/9.6 


950.2' 


^'^90:2 


93.7 


95.4 


91.6 


46.2 


15.1 


28.7 


32.8 


35.9 


26.8 


^^53.7 


57.8 


60.4 


61.0 


46.4 


^21.15 


53.9 


58.3 


63.9 


51.5 


^6.3) 


98.9 


99.0 


99.1 


84.B 



36.5 
28.3 
61.9 



763.1 



0 
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Tabie 5.5. Labor Force Fartieipation Rates, by Age and Sex, for.vRura{ Areas —Continued' 

(In percent) 

'. 1 



Reijion dnd country 



10 to 19 20 to 29 30 to 39 40 to 49 50 years 
Year* --years •' - years years years • and over 



Men , 

SAHEl. WEST AFKlC/\ 

Chad 

Mali : 

Mauri tania 

Senegal 

Upper Volta 

COASTAL WEbT AFKICA 

Heni n 

Gui nea 

Liberia 

Togo. 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

Cameroon , 

Rwanda 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Ethi opi a 

Sudan^^ 

Tanzani a , 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Malawi , 



1964 

\m 

1965 
1970 
1975 



1961 
1954-55 
■ 1974 
1970 



1976 
1970 



^79. 4 
277.7 

88.4 
^28. 7 

39.3 



^87.3 
1^7.5. 
17-. 8 



^23.6 
^93.6 



97.8 
96.7 
9r>.4 
^88.4 
93.1 



♦9b. 7 
96.9 
66.7 
94.6 



90.3 
98.7 



98.8 
517.8 
97.0 
^96. 9 
96.1 



(NA) 
97.7 
91.4 
97.3 



96.5 
■99.8 



98.2 
83.1 
98.0 
''97.1 
96.0 



^98.0 
97.5 
93.4 
97.2 



96.0 
99.5 



93.3 
87.3 
48.9 
'74.8 
91.3 



^88.6 
77.0 
81.1 
87.6 



81.8 
87.6 



1970 


83.7 


97.3 


99.0 


98.6 


97.9 


1973 


^8.8 


95.2 


98.5 


98.5 


88.3 


1967 


43.9 


93.6 


97.7 , 


97.8 


89.0 














1977 


28.8 


^79.9 


^96.1 


^96.6 


'89.0 



^Refers 
^Refers 
^Refers 
^Refers 
^Refers 
^Refers 
^Refers 
^Refers 
"^Refers 

^iRefers 
^-Refers 



to ayes 1i> to 19 years, 

to ages 8 to 19 years* 

to ages 6 to 19 years, 

to ages 'l^ to 24 years. 

to ages i?5 to 44 years. 

to ages 45 to 54 years. 

to ages b5 years and over, 

to ages 25 to 59 years. 

to ayes 6U years and over. 

to ages 14 to 19 years. 

to afjes 12 to 19 years. 

to t1^ settled population only, 
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Table 5 6. Labor Foica PattlclpaJlon Rates, by Age and Sex, for Urban Areas 



(In percent) 

T 



ciuntry 



/ Reyion and 
Women 

SAHEL WEST AFKICA 



'I 



Chad 

Mali 

Seneyal . 
Upptr Volta.. 



Year 



COASTAL WEbf AFKlCA 

Beni n 

Gui nea 

, Liberia 

Togo • 

CtNTKAL AFRICA 

Cameroon /• 

Rwanda 

EASTtKN AFRICA 

Sudan^-^ 

Tanzani a 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 



Ma1awi\ 

'See footnotes at end of table. 



1964 
1976 
1970 
197b 



1961 
19b4-65 
1974 
197U 



1976 
1970 



1973 
1967 



1977 



10 to 19 
years 

—5—— 



I9.3 
25.1 

36.8 
34.2 



20 to 29 
years 



11.7 
10.6 
^13.8 
94.2 



30 to 39 
yea^s 



14.7 
9.6 
517.8 
98.0 



144. 3 


S9.8 


(NA) 


1035.0 


39.1 


61.4 


3.1 


12.9 


19.1 


1126.7 


4S.6 


64.5 




• 






28.0 


36.5 


178.9 


77.0 


86.2 

J 


l6.2 


10.9 


10.8 


11.6 


22.2 


24.6 


12.2 


^1.6 


'^28.2 



40 to 49 
years 



17.5 
10.0 
^28.0 
97.6 



^73.7 
58.3 
24.1 
60.4 



43.7 
92.7 



13.7 
26.6 



^39.4 



50 years 
and oyer 



16.7' 
8.9 
^20. 5 
87.3 



^52.4 
33.7 
17.7 .. 
45.5 



33.0^ 
82.2 



12.5 
20.7 



39.2 
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Table 5.6. labor FG^^r^cfpation Rat6s, by Age and Sex^ for Urban Areas— Continued . 



Region and" country 



Year 



10tol9 2^to2a 30to39 40 to 49 - SOyears 
years years years years end over 



Men 



SAHEL WEST AFRICA 

Chad 1964 

Mall 1976 

Senegal.. 1970 

Upper Volt n. 1975 

CO/VSTAL WEST AFRICA 

Benin..... " 1961'" 

Guinea 1954-55 

Liberia T.. 1974 

Togo., ' 1970 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

Cameroon 1976 

Rwanda , 1970 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Sudan^^ 1973 

.Tanzania 1967 

r 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Malawi ■ 1977 

^Refers to ayes 15 to 19 years. 

^Refers to ages 8 to 19 years. 

-^Refers to ages 6 to 19 years. 

^Refers to ages 20 to 24 years. 

^Refers to- ages 25 to 44 years. 

^'Refers to ages 45 to 54 years. 

'^Refers to ages 55 years and over. 

^Refers to ages 25 to 59 years. 

*^Refers to ages 60 years and over. 

^^Refers to ages 14 to 19 years. 

Refers to ages 12 to 19 years. 

^•^Refers to the settled population only. 



^ i 



37.3 
f24.3 
h4.3 
27.fr 



51.5 



1071.4 
7.4 



11 



29j4 



15.4 
^86.9 



U6.7 
33.1 



91.4 
74.9 
^76.3 
82.6 



'^86. 5 
92. U 
62.2 
79.1 



81.2 
97.3 



91.1 
91.4 



^72.8 



96^5 
93.3 
^92. 6 
93.8 



CNA) 
96.5 
86.% 
93.7 



94.4 
99.4 



97.8 
95.6 



^?5go.i 



96.8 
93. 5Y 



Nl.9 
93.3 



«93.2 
95.8- 
87.2 
94.0 

/ 



94.4 
99.1 



98.: 
94.1 



691.6 



1 



89.3 
80.3 
^51. 9 
81.4 



982.1 
80.9 
73.7 

- 72.5 



79.5 
86.0 



84.3 
76.6 



'85.3 



\ 



f 
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* Table 9.^. Female Share of Rural antf Urban Labor Force, 

. (In percent) 

. 

, • • All • 10tol9 

keoj on and country .' Year ages years 

Rural 

^^H£L WEST ATRICA ^ 

Tat? ^•••::::::::::::::::: l^la ^?8:s 

.. Upper Volta 1975 52.2 50.7 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

Benin . .V 19^1' ^^-0 U6.2 

?voJ^ Co«i . . ... 1975 i8.3 (NA) 

Uberia 1974 30.5 ,45.6 

Tigor.!::::::::.............. 1970 44.7 ^^5.9 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

Camp-poon 1976 43.9 JA7.4 

R™::::::::.:::::: 1970 52.3 M7.8 

EASTERN AFRICA 

ctMonia 1970 25.8 21.3 

Su51nf2 : .i . .. 1973 23.0 ^23.4 

^ ?an5L;::::::::::::.^: 1957 48.6 53.1 

SOUTHERN AFRICA ^ 

9^aw1 1977 48.0 52.7 

See footnotef, at end of tab^e. 



A. 



by Age 



20 to 29 
years 



30 to 39 40 to 49 SOyecrS 
years years and over 



36.5 
20.6 
(NA) 
(NA) 
^42.8 
56.9 



30.7 
24,9 
64. 



52.9 



29.2 
17.9 
(NA) 
(NA) 
535.7- 
54.5 



27.3 
22.3 
47.7 



546.9 



22.5 
15.9 
(NA) 
(NA) 
627.9 
52.0 



*55.7 


(NA) 


847.4 


61.6 


57.2 


50.0 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


38.3 


31.9 


26.3 


51.6 


46.5 


40.7 


^^5.9 


44.3 


43.5 


54.3 


68.5 


51.2 



647.8 



19.6 
12.0 
(NAj 
(NA) 
718.2 
44-. 7 



'31.5 




34.0 



39.0 
45.7 




743.1 
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T8bto'5.7. Female Share of Rural and Urban Ubor Force, by Age -Continued 

(in percent) 



^Region arr** co itry 



All 10 to 19 20to29 3'' to39 40to49 bO years 
Year ages years years years years and over 



Urban * 
SAHEL WEST AFRICA 



• 



5'pS:rliiu:::::::::::::::::: "-^ ".s S4.6 m.i 45.0 49.8 



COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

Rpnin 1961 47.6 U7.7 (NA) 847.0 ^40.7 

igsiisS 34 0 1°36.1 33.8 35.3 34.8 27.3 

ivory toast g ^3 ^ 5 13^6 

1090?.!:::::::::::::::::::::'. i^'S Ir.' ^^6:3 39.2 40.6 40.2 42.B 



CENTRAL AFRICA 

Camerocyf^. 1976 

Rwanda l^'O 



26.7 332.6 23.5 26.8 27.7 27.7 

45.5 ^43.0 41.7 46.9 50.7 49.3 



EASTERN AFRICA 



c ^ J2 1973 9.3 Mo. 6 9.0 7.9 9.8 11.4 

rrii;::::::::::::::::::::: i'^' n.o 24.6 n.o h.s u., 17.3 

, SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Malawi 1977 20.5 40.3 ^20.7 ^16.8 ^9.9 ^24.8 

^Refers to ages 15 to 19 years. 

2 Refers to ages 8 to 19 years. 

3 Refers to ages 6 to 19 years. 

^Refers to ages 20 to 24 years. 

5 Refers to ages 25 to 44 years. 

^Refers to ages 45 to 54 years. 

''Refers to ages 55 years and over. 

s Refers to aaes 25 to 59 years. 
• Refers to ages 60 years and over. 
lORefers to ages 14 to 19 years. 
1^ Refers to ages 12 to 19 years. 
12 Refers to the settled population only. ^ 
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Table 5.8. FemaSe/Mare Ratios of Percent in Rural ana Urban Labor Force, 
by Age , 

(Male = 1.00) 

' ■■ ■ — »- " ' ■■' 

All 10tol9 20to29 30 to39 40 to49 SOyears 
Region and country Year ages years years years years anr jver 



Rural 

SAHEL WEST AFRICA 

Cffad 1964 

Mali 1976 

Mauritania 1965 

1977 



0.30 


^0.32 


0.31 


0.32 


0.28 


0.20 


20.23 


0.20 


0.19 


0.22 


0.19 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


0.09 


Am 


,(NA) 


(NA) 


JNA) 


0.42 


^0.44 


*0.43 


50.41 


^0.38 


1.06 


1.16 


1.04 


1.02 


1.01 



SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Kalawi 1977 0.82 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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10.79 ^77 (NA) SO.81 ^0.57 



0.24 
0.14 
(NA) 

1%:-: r97o o:42 3i:ji 4-^^ ^r.i « ^Hl'l 

up^Trloii;:::::::::::::::::: 1975 1- 1-04 1.02 1.01 0.92 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

igU^BB 0'.94 ^^I'.OS 0.97 6.98 0.94 0.60 

Mhln^ 974 0.42 0.85 0.43 0.36 0.38 0.32 

Toyor.!:::::::::::::::'.'.'.''.'' 1970 0:67 ^^0.99 o.ei 0.62 0.63 0.53 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

r>«,ornon 1976 0.70 ^0.92 0.60 0.60 0.67 0.63 

rS??;:::::::::::::;:;:..'.' 1970 1.00 h.03 1.00 0.99 1.00 0.97 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Fthioni;, 1970 0.35 0.34 0.34 0.36 0.37 0.36 

I'Xin' ::::::::. 973 0.27 10.28 0.23 0.26 0.31 0.2 

Tanzani;::'.::'.'.'.:'... 1957 O.Sa 1.15 0.86 0.84 0.86 0.70 



1.06 ''■'0.82 50.74 60.77 7Q.71 
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Table 5.8. Femaie/iWIaie Ratios of Parcant In Rural and Urban labor Force, 
by Age— Continued 

(Male ' 1.00) 



Reyion and country 



Year 



AM 
ages 



10tol9 
years 



20 to 29 
yea rs 



30 to 39 
years 



40 to 49 
years 



50 years 
and over 



Urban 

SAHEL WEST AFRICA 

Chad 1964 

Mali 1976 

Niger 1977 

Spppgdl 1970 

Upper Volta 1975 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

Benin 1961 

Guinea 1954-55 

Ivory Coast 1975 

Liberia 1974 

Toyo 1970 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

Cameroon 1976 

Rwanda 1970 

EASifERN AFRICA 

Sudanis I973 

Tanzania 1967 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Malawi 1977 

^Refers to ayes 15 to 19 years. 

^Refers to ages 8 to 19 years. 

^Refers to ages 6 to 19 years. 

^Refers to ages 20 to 24 years. 

^Refers to ages 25 to 44 years. 

^Refers to ages 45 to 54 years. 

^Refers to ages 55 years and over. 

^Refers to ages 25 to 59 years. 

^Refers to ages 60 years and over. 

^'^Kefers to ages 14 to 19 years. 

V^Refers to ages 12 to 19 years. 
^^Refers to the settled population only. 



0.16 
0.13 
0.13 
0.25 
1.11 



0.75 
0.48 
0.32 

0.22 
0.65 



0.40 
0.87 



0.12 
1.01 



0.33 



^0.25 


0.13 


0.15 


0.18 


0.19 


^0.21 


0.14 


0.10 


0.11 


0.11 


JNA) 


,(NA) 


(NA). 


(NA) 


(NA) 


^0.48 


^0.18 


^0.19 


^0.30 


'0.40 


1.24 


1.14 


1.04 


1.06 


1.07 


^0.86 


^0.69 


(NA) 


^0.79 


^0.64 


°0.49 


0.42 


0.53 


0.61 


0.42 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


0.42 


0.21 


0.22 


0.28 


0.24 


0.91 


0.58 


0.58 


0.64 


0.63 


0.52 


0.34 


0.39 


0.46 


0.42 


^0.91 


0.79 


0.87 


0.94 


0.96 


^0.13 


0.12 


0.11 


0.14 


0.15 


0.35 


0.24 


0.26 


0.?8 


0.27 


0.62 


^0.30 


50.31 


^0.43 


^0.46 
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TaWe 5.9. Percent of Labor Force In Agriculture, by Sex 



R^egion and country 



Year 



SAHEL WEST AFRICA 

Cape Verde 

Mall 

Nlger^ 

Senegal 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

Benin 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Ivory Coast 

Liberia 

Nigeria 

Sierra Leone 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

Burundi 

Cameroon 

Rwanda 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Ethiopia^ 

Madagascar 

Mauritius - 

Seychel les 

Sudan 

Tanzania 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Angola 

Botswana 

Lesotho 

Mai awi 

Mozambique 

Zambia .• 

iRefers to rural areas only. 



1960 
1976 
1960 
1970-71 




1970-71 
1976 
1970 



1968/71 
1966 
1972 
1977 
1973 
1967 



1960 
1971 
1976 
1977 
1970 
1969 



Total 



Women 



40.0 
93.0 
97.0 
73.0 



53-0 
57.0 
87.0 
70.0 
73.0 
72.0 
63.0 



95.0 
79.0 
94.0 



95.0 
88.0 
34.0 

5f.O 
92.0 



69.0 
90.0 
46.0 
86.0 
74.0 
32.0 



19.0 
91.0 
98.0 

(NA) 



21.0 
54.0 
(NA) 
81.0 
88.0 
(NA) 
61.0 



(NA) 
92.0 
96.0 



90.0 
91.0 
39.0 
15.0 

(NA) 
98.0 



47.0 
95.0 
50.0 
96.0 
94.0 
39.0 



Men 



F/M ratio 
(ntale°l .00) 



69.0 
93.0 
97.0 
(NA) 



80.0 
60.0 
(NA) 
^5.0 
68.0 
(NA) 
64.0 



(NA) 
71.0 
91.0 



97.0 
85.0 
33.0 
19.0 
(NA) 
86.0 



71.0 
85.0 
43.0 
78.0 
67.0 
32.0 



0.28 
0.98 
1,01 
(NA) 



0.26 
0.90 
(NA) 
1.25 
1.29 
(NA) 
0.95 



(NA) 
1.30 
1.00 



0.93 
1.07 
1.18 
0.79 
(NA) 
1.14 



0.66 
1.12 
1.16 
1.23 
1.40 
1.22 
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Tabfe 5.10. Percent of Unpaid Family Workers in Labor Force Age 10 Years and Over, by 
Sex and Rural/Urban Residence 



F/M patio 

Region and country Year Total Wonen Men (nia1e=1.00) 

^ H1_L._| I I. _ I.I . - ... — ■ 

Total country 
SAHEL WtST AFRICA 

Cape Verde ' 1950 10.5 9.3 10.9 0.85 

Chad^ 1964 28.7 80.3 9.0 8.92 

Ma1i2... 1976 43.9 77.8 37.1 2.10 

SenegaP 1970 32.7 (NA) (NA) (NA) 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA * 

i 

benini 1961 25.2 30.9 22.2 1.39 

Ghana^ 1970 12.3 18.6 7.3 2.55 

Guinea^ 1954-55 65.0 95.5 31.2 3.06 

Liberia 1974 18.2 42.2 9.4 4.49 

Sierra Leone 1963 45.0 82.4 24.2 3.40 

Togq5 1970 24.1 26.3 21.5 1.22 

CENTKAL AFRICA 

Burundi 1970-71 60.3 84.4 31.6 2.67 

Cameroon^ 1976 19.8 34.1 10.0 3.41 

Rwanda^ 1970 53.6 82.1 22.6 3.63 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Mauritius^ 1972 1.7 4.0 1.1 3.64 

Seychelles^ 1977 1.9 1.'' 2.2 0.59 

Sudani 1973 9.4 30.2 4.3 7.02 

Tanzania 1967 16.0 15.4 16.5 0.93 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Botswana 1971 78.6 88.3 67.4 1.31 

Lesotho^. 1976 36.3 45.9 20.2 2.27 

Malawi 1977 75.6 93.3 60.5 1.54 

Mozambique 1970 14.7 34.4 7.4 4.65 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 5.10. Percent of Unpaid Family Wdrkers in Ubor Force Age 10 Years and Over, by 
Sex and Rural/Urban Residence -Continued , 



Reyion and country 



Year 



Total 



Women 



F/M ratio 
Men (ma1e=1.00) 



Rural 

SAHEL WtST AFRICA 

r^^.l 1964 29.6 80.8 \ 9.3 8.69 

£;?J2 976 47.4 81.8 \4U.2 2.03 

2*'^ !o65 ' 45.6 89.0 37.8 2.35 

Mauruani a ^. .......... ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; 44 4 (NA) 

Kai'^;'.....i. 1970 45.6 >- (NA) (NA) (NA) 
COASTAL WEST AFKICA , 

u - I 1961 26.1 31.9 23.2 - 1-38 

" 1954:55 66.9 95.8 ^ 33.2 2.89 

^1974 22.4 46.3 11.9 3.89 

Liberia '^'^ 



CENTRAL AFKICA 

Rwanda i l-^^O 

EASTERN AFRICA 



54.2 82.7 22.9 3.61 



Tanzania 
SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Malawi.' ^^'^'^ 

See footnotes at end of table. 



\ 



c^u- 4 1970 46.3 80.9 34.2 2.37 

"^^°P^« 973 11 7 33.1 5.4 6.13 

- 1967 16:6 15.6 17.5 0.89 



80.0 94.8 66.4 1.43 
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Table ^.10. Percent of Unpaid FamUy Workers In tabor Force Age 10 Years and Over, by 
Sex and Rural/Urban Residence— Continued 



F/M ratio 

Keglon and country Year Total Women Men (male=1.00) 



Urban 

SAHEL WEST AFRICA 

Chadl 1964 13.6 65.8 4.0 16.45 

Man2 1976 17.4 34.0 15.1 2.25 

Seneyal^ 1970 8.2 (NA) (NA) (NA) 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

Benlnl 1961 17.2 24.2 10.9 2.22 

Guinea^ 1954-55 37.1 87.9 10.9 8.06 

Liberia 1974 5.3 17.6 3.1 5.68 

Toyo^ 197a 8.7 5.6 12.2 0.46 

CENTRAL AFRICA 



Rwanda^ 1970 35.7 60.2 15.0 4.01 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Sudan^ 1973 1.3 4.7 1.0^ 4.70 

Tanzania 1967 1.9 4.8 1.3 3.69 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Malawi 1977 14,9 45.9 6.8 6.75 



^Refers to ages 15 years and over. 
^Refers to ages 8 years arxl over. 
^Refers to ages 6 years and over. 
^Refers to ages 14 years and over. 
^Refers td ages 12 years and over. 
^Refers to the settled population only. 
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Chapter 6 

M(siifoU(Qil! Steto 



The family has always baen the fundamental institution and 
organizing principle of Sub-Saharan African society, and mar- 
riage, whether under customary, religious, or civil law, is the key 
mechanism by which the family ensures its stability and, well- 
being across the generations. Because of its central function, 
marriage is a complex institution; the specific rights and obliga- 
tions of husbands and wives and parents and children vary 
among the several ethnic groups in the region and reflect 
deeply rooted cultural values and historical experience. Dif- 
ferences depend in part upon whether descent is patrilineal or 
matriSineat and on whether access to land for the newty formed 
couple comes from the family of husband or wife. They also 
depend upon the type of marriage - whether It has been entered 
into under customary, religious, or civil law. As African societies 
are changing, so the institution of marriage is also changing, but 
it remains a centra! feature in the lives of virtually all adults in 
the region. Traditionally, a woman's status has been defined 
within the context of the family, and although her sphere of 
action is widening, her emotional support continues to come 
from family relationships, her sense of integrity and self-worth 
are still inescapably linked to family roles, and her opportunities 
and constraints are often tied to those roles. Consequently, 
marital status is a criticaf variable in determining a woman's 
social status and access to the resources of the society. 

Most women live in households with a male head -their 
husband if they are married, or a male relative if they are single 
or their marriages Fiave been dissoived. In recent years, a number 
of factors have led an increasing number of women to become 
heads of households themselves. Some, a very few, have never 
married, choosing or being forced into personal independence 
with its risks over the relative security and confinement of mar- 
riage. For more of them, marriage has been dissolved by separa- 
tion, divorce, or death; although traditionally such women would 
Q have returned to their parents' home, increased opportunities 
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for employment and inconne generation, particularly in the cities, 
now lead many women to try to maintain an independent 
household for themselves and their children. In the Sub-Saharan 
Africa region, moreover, the relatively large number of women 
whose husbands do not reside with them in the same village or 
city may head a de ^acto instead of a de jure household. Th^se 
women may be wives of men who have gone away on long-term 
labor contracts, or they may be second or third wives in 
polygamous families. Whatever thespecific reason these women 
are managing a household atone, they are frequently in a 
precarious economic and social position. Without access to 
family resources, and often without authority to make the 
necessary decisions* such wom^n c.re particularly vulnerable. 
Because their situation is only now being recognized, and 
because cultural norms tend to assign such houshotds to a male 
head if there is a candidate anywhere, the extent of the 
phenomenon is unknown, but special studies in a number of 
places suggest that considerable numbers may be involved. This 
chapter describes the characteristics and function of man'iage 
in African society, points to some of the changes now under- 
way across the region in marriage law and practice, and reviews 
information on marital status and household structure available 
in the WID Data Base for as many of the 40 Sub-Saharan African 
countries as possible. 

Marriage in Sub-SaHaran Africa 

Although details differ, ITaditionat marriage has always 
represented the joining of two lineages, and not primarily of two 
individuals- It involves the exchange of rights in property and 
offspring between the two families, and lays upon the con- 
tracting families and the couple certain obligations and respon- 
sibilities. Traditional marriage has changed in response to the 
influence of both islam and Christianity and to the pressures and 
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vaJues introduced by national independence and economic 
modernization. The description which follows presents certain 
broad features which have commonly characterized traditional 
marriage in the region, without attempting to sketch out either 
the range of variation or, specific modifications introduced in 
recent decades/ 

Normally there is an early betrothal, followed by payment of 
an agreed upon bridewealth to the family of the bride. 
Bridewealth may be paid in installments, and the security of a 
woman in marriage is often a function of the status of 
bridewealth payments. Polygamy is traditionally favored as a 
means of iachieving greater influence for the family through the 
development of a wider set of close linkages, access to more 
land, and more children to work the land. Polygamy also pr6- 
vjdes alternative sexual partners for the husband during the long 
period that an infant is breastfeeding, a time when traditionally 
a couple abstains from sexual contact. Although under 
customary law a rpan may take any number of wives, inasmuch 
a^ bridewealth must oe paid for each wife, few men have been 
ab'e to afford more than two or three in practice. Women marry 
at very young ages,' soon after reaching puberty, while men are 
several years older at first marriage. The disparity in the age at 
first marriage between women and men is typically greater when 
a woman is the second or third wife, as it is generally only older 
men who have amassed sufficient wealth to make such a 
marriage.' . 

The economic contribution which a wife makes to the 
household is generally recognised, whether or not she brings a 
dowry to the marriage, and the property of husband and wife 
IS often kept separate. A wife traditionally has no rights to the 
property of her husband, whether acquired before or during their 
marriage, despite her obligation to work in his fields or to assist 
his other enterprises. Nevertheless, she has a sphere in which 
she is relatively autonomous, and can dispose of the income 
generated by her own efforts by her own decision. Both part- 
nets have obligations to their parental families, including mak- 
ing gifts, participating in celebrations, supporting relatives in 
need, and contributing to educational expenses of younger sib- 
lings, among other things. 

The dissolution of marriage, too, has traditionalSy been a family 
concern. Formal divorce is rare in the traditional marriage 
inasmuch as it would require a husband to return some or ail 
of the bridewealth to his wife's family, and the wife to give up 
all children beyond the age of weaning to the family of her hus- 
band. But separation is not tKicommon. The death of a husband, 
a frequent occurrence because>>f the usual wide disparity in the 
ages of husbands and wives and^tbe high levels of mortality, 
IS especially^difficuU for a woman under.traditional practice. Not 
only does she lose the support of someorfre for whom she may 
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Tor (iescf ptiuns of tfad»ttonal maffiaye in many African soCS4>ties. see 
Bfvson (1981). Little (1973). Ma»f {1969), Oppong (1983). PalaNl975}. 
PtiiMips and Wof r.s 1 1 97 1 ), Ra<Joliffe Brown and Ford^ i 1 967). and UN^CA 
n982b) 

'for discussions of poSygarny African society, see Clignet { 1 9701, Ekechi 
l1976f Opponn (1983). Pala (1975), Phillips and Morns 11971). Radcliffe 
Bfown ami fofde M967), Tommy <1980), UNECA (1979a and 1982b). and 
Wolch iind Giick ( 1 980) F , nn example of economic decisionmaking among 
Q v^yives, see Tommy i 1 980) for evidence of diftSrentiai mortality among 
dren tn polygamous famil«s, s«e Mott (1982). 



have developed real affection, but in many ethnic groups she 
no longer has any right to her children or to the property which 
she and her husband may have acquired together. Although in 
some groups a widow may remain for the rest of her life in her 
husband's house, in others she loses everything and must return 
to her parental family. In patrilineal societies, her school age 
children remain with her husband's family.' For the majority of 
widows in the childbearing years, their families will arrange tor 
remarriage as quickly as possible. Some cultures practice the 
levirate, a custom under which a widow becomes the wife of 
one of her tuJSband's relatives, usually a brother/ 

The traditionai rights and obligations of African marriage hav,e 
been made more complicated by the simultaneous ejcistence of 
several different forms of marriage in each country. In all coun- 
tries, both customary and civil marriages are recognized. In 
addition, there may be one Cf more forms of religiously sanc- 
tioned marriage, usually Islamic and/or Christian; in East Africa, 
Hindu marriages are also recognized^Differences in riglits and 
obligations of the marriage partners in the several types of mar- 
riage can be substantial. Although marriage under Islamic law 
Is for the most part compatible with long-standing traditional 
practice, the coming of Islam reduced to four the number of legal 
wives its followers could haye at any one time, while making 
divorce wnavailable to women and easierjor men. The status 
of women, however, is prelected under Islam: equal treatment 
of each wife is required. Although there is no provision for joint 
property in the Islamic marriage code, Koranic rules o'f inheritance 
ensure that a widow and her children receive a substantial share 
of the decedent's estate. 

With the coming of Christian missionaries and colonial rulers, 
monogamous marriage was introduced. Based on Western con- 
cepts of marital rights and obligations and on Western patterns 
of inheritance, it joined men and women as ^Senior and junior part- 
ners in an exclusive lifetime venture. Such marriag^ could be 
contracted in either a reiigiouSrOr a civil ceremony under provt- 
sions of Saw vtfhich reflected the Victorian British, French, 
Portuguese, or Roman-Dutch marriage law of the colonial era. 

After the achievement of national independence, many African 
governments, goaded in part by women who ^ad participated 
actively in the struggle against colonial rule, and in part by their 
own desire to clarify the existing confusion and ambiguity in mar- 
riage and family law, began to try to enact legislation Which 
would on the one hand respect national traditions and values, 
and on the other give recognition to the economic and social * 
changes in women's position in society. Few countries have 
found consensus in this. In most, there have been bitter and con- 
tinuing struggles in the legislature, revealing the deep anxieties 
and resentments which many African men feel about major 
change in the status of women (Pala, 1 975; and UNECA, 1 979a 
and 1982b), 



'There is a wide range among countries and within ethnic groups in the 
treatment afforded widows. See Gay (1982) for a description of the care 
taken of the widow's interests among th« Basotho (Lesotho), where when 
V a man dies all his relatives are expected to help plow the widow's fieids the 
\ next year. In contrast, see an account in UNECA (t982a) where among the 
\Shona (Zimbabwe) the death of hef husband can dopny/e a woman of ail that 
th«y have worked for together. m^ic/-a 
•Pof an account of the practice of the (evirate in Senegal, see UNECA 
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Some countries enacted legislation which 1or the most part 
simpiy codified customery practice; e^en this has represented 
a step forward for women by reducing the scope iot arbitrary 
action. Yet there has been change. Although many marriages 
continue to be arranged in the traditior^dl ways, particuldfly in 
the rural areas, most countries have placed certain legal restric- 
tions on the minimum age at marriage for both women and men, 
on the ability of families to proceed without consent of the two 
parties involved, and on the maximum brideprice which can be' 
demanded.^ Marriage registration system^ have been instituted. 
Although not usually compulsory for traditional marriage, 
registration makes marriage legally binding, thus providing 
women with additional protection. Some countries now limit the 
number of wives a man can take, but attempts to require the 
consent of the first before he can bring another into the 
household have as yet been largely unsuccessful/ 

Divorce has been made easier for women to initiate, and in 
most countries, although children continue to belong to the hus- 
band's family, women have been given the right to custody of 
minor children, at least to age 7 and sometimes older, if the mar- 
^ riage is dissolved. Property nghts, both during mariiage and upon 
the death of the husband, have been redefined. Married women 
can now enter into contracts, sue and be sued, obtain a pass^rt, 
hold property and. within limits, dispose of their property without 
the consent of their husbands. In some countries, limits have 
been set an the fraction of property held by either partner which 
•can be given away or sold without the consent of the other, 
^Nevertheless, despite changes in the law, traditional practices 
frequently continue; women are often reluctant or unable to take 
action to enforce their new rights/ 

Accompanymg these changes, corresp^ndina changes have 
taken plape m the social and psychological meting of marriage, 
Traditional marc^age had been a contractual arrangement be- 
tween far^jUgs. If a couple fulfilled their obligations to each other, 
their children, and their parenjtai families, and treated each other 
with kindness and respect, this was enough. They were not ex- 
pected to share interests, become dose companions, still less 
to be in love, although many came to fee! deep affection for one 
another. But as African society has changed, as the scope for 
individual choice hajg widened, as education and employment 
for both men and women have given them some measure of 
financial independence and strengthened their decision making 
role ig9 marriage, the importance of the extended family has 
^ weakened, and the influence of the ideal of the companionate 
monogamouos marriage has gro»vn, particularly among women. 
Both wumtff) and men are demanding a greater role in the selec- 
tion of a partner. 
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Nmo SldXv «n Nigercd has ft^ceniiy sL»t a limit on bfideweulth of N60 {$100 
U S ) and forbids* any demand for addttional gifts On the other hand, the 
t>f«dt'pfic:f» m Li?s()thc> srt {>v 5*»vv rprTuir^s very high 20 c.att)«, 10 sheep. 1 
hors4? Gay i 1 982) Suqyrsts that thi*, ensures that the money earned by labor 
tn the mines of South Afnca will be distributed throughout the society 
*Tan/an»a s Warnaye Act of 1 971 wwas a notable exception; before a man 
ran marry a second, the first Wife must register consent in court <UNECA. 
1982b) *But Similar provisions have been introduced in Ghana. Kenya, and 
Senegal without sut cess 

For dis( ussiofiH cf legal changes m Sub Saharan Afnca and the problems 
"f impiemrnfation. s^^e Gay \ 1 982). Pala {197BK Phillips and Morns (1971). 
Mi UNfcCA (19/9a. 1982a. and 1982t)i, 



An increasing number of educated women i^te reidcting 
oofygamous marriages, and in many countries polygam^ is 
turning out to be le$s practical in an urban society, where hous> 
ing and other necessities are expensive. Despite some evidence 
that plural rnarriage may be increasing in a few places, in most 
the practiCs; is falling off • This does not necessarily imply that 
large numbers of nrwn have accepted the ideal of monogamy and 
sexual fid^lty; indeed, studies consistently find relatively high 
levels of appfovel for polygamy among men,^ ar approval con- 
firnied by the speeches in the legislature when a marriage reform 
law is being considered (Pala, 1975; and UNECA, 1979a and 
1982b). There are a number of more or less institutionalized sex- 
ual arrangements open to an African man short of 'ormally tak- 
ing a second or third wife. In societies where polygamy has been 
the tradition, such liaisons do not generall^isrupt marriage, pre 
vided that the husband fulfills his obligefions to his wife a 
family and avoids embarrassing her.^° 

Data AvaflabiOty. Data on marital status come primarily from cen- 
suses and household surveys. These may be supplemented by 
special studies of particular population subgroups. Although 
many countries have established provisions for man-iage registra- 
tion, these systems are usually voluntary, coverage is inade- 
quate, and the resulting data are not useful as yet. As dis- 
cussed above, there have been a number of conceptual and 
definitional problems in obtaining meaningful data On marital 
status and households. Because of cultural sensitivities, ques- ' 
tions on polygamy or on consensual unions are not asked in most 
African countries. Where the statutory age at marriage is old^i?*^ 
than traditional practice, questions on age at marriage may not 
yield reliable data. 

As has been the case with the indicators of women's access 
to education and employment presented in previous chapters, 
data on marital status in the VMD Data Base for the Sub-Saharan 
African countries are limited. Only 27 of the 41 countries have 
' information on marital status by sex. 25 by sex and age, 16 by 
sex and age for rural areas, and 13 by sex and age for urban 
areas. For only 23 countries, just over one half, is information 
availabie on the minimum leg&i age at marriage for women and 
men; data on polygamy are available for 22 countries, and on 
consensual unions for 6. Fo^ most countries, these data refer 
to the same dates as those for the basic population data of 
chapter 3. 

National Data: Nuptiality 

Age at first marriage. Of the 23 countries with information about 
a minimum legal age at marriiage (see table 6.1), 20 had 
established a minimum for women and 1 9 had set such a limit 
for nnen. fn many cases, the ages are the same for the two sexes. 



"For change in the extent of polygamy, see Bfyson (1981 ). Gay (1982). 
UMECA (1982bl. and World Fertility Survey (1981c) 

•for d«scu584ons of differ entiftl perceptions of mtylern polygamy by women 
and men. see.Chgnet (19701, Ekechi (1976), lutle (1973). and Oppong 
(1983) « 

'^The literature on extramarital liaisons and prostftutipn ir^ Afnca is grow- 
ing See Little (1973): Smith. Khoo, and Fawcett (1983). and UNECA (1981a 
and 1982b). 
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but where they eliffer, in every case the legal age for men has 
• been set I higher than that for women, usuaKy by 2 to 3 years. 
The mo«lal age for women is 1 6 years, but in Ethiopia and Kenya, 
it can be much lower among particular etfinic groups: at the other 
extreme, Nigeria's 21 years is certainly unrealistic and unen- 
forceable, at least for women. The medal legal age for men is 
18. with a range from 1 3 years in Ghana to 21 years in Nigeria. 

Table 6.2 and figure 8.1 show the age by v^hich^BO percent 
of the population had been married at least once; where ay^lable, 
figures have aeon tabulated separately for rural and urban 
residence. The range is considerable for women, from under age 
1 7 in Chad to age 30 in the Seychelles, but most countries 
cluster in the r^nge of 1 7 to 20 years. The range is also »arge 
for men, from age 22 in Chad, Rwanda, and Malawi, to age 30 
in Uganda and Botswana and age 32 in the Seychelles. These 
ages for men do not cluster but instead are spread fairly evenly 
acrcss the range between 22 and 27 years. 

Differences between men and women in the age as which 50 
.percent have ever been married are fairly large; except in Burundi, 
Rwanda and the Seychelles, where the difference is only 2 years, 
the age differential is usually from 5 to 10 years. Compared to 
^ the minimum legal ages of marriage, the age by vyhich half the 
population has been married for both women and men is 
significantly older, while the age differentials between women 
and men are considerably larger. Age differentials between 
women and men in rural and urban areas are similai , but the ages 
by which half have married for both women and men tend to 
be approximately 1 to 2 years older in the cities than in the 
cour'*fvside. 

No longitudinal data are available to examine changes in age 
at marriage over time, but information from other sources sug- 
gests that in a number of countries age at marriage has been 
increasing. The World Fertility Survey has identified a definite 
rise in female age at marriage in the Sudan, from 13 years in 
1973 to 21 years in 1978, and in Kenya there has been an 
increase from 2 1 to 32 percent in the proportion still unmarried 
by age 20 among women ages 20 to 24, in comparison with 
those ages 30 to 34. On the other hand, no trend toward 
increased fernafe age at marriage was observed by either the 
Lesotho or the Senegal Fertility Surveys (World Fertility Survey, 
1981a, 1981b, 1981c, and 1982). 

Qurrmt Marftd Status. In table 6.3 and figure 6.2, current marital 
status is shown by sex for the total country; in table 6.4 the 
same information is presented for rural areas, and in table 6.5 
for the cities. There is considerable variation among the coun- 
tries in the distribution of marital status within each sex. For 
women, the proportion who are currently married varies from 
24 percent m Cape Verde (1960) to 85 percent in Guinea 
(1954-55), with a median of 62 percent. Some of this range «s 
due to differences m age at marriage and sonr.e to the age 
distribution of the female population. 

There are r^ai differences in the proportion of people whose 
marriages have been dissolved and in the proportion of those 
who have never |jeen married. The median proportion of widows 
Q ' close to 9 percent, but the range goes from 3 percent in Ghana 
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(1970) to a very high 21 percent in Lesotho (1966). For the 
separated arid divorced, the comparable figures are a median^ 
of 3 percent, and a range of 0.2 percent (Cape Verde, 1960) 
to 9 percent (Zambia, 1 969). Misclassification may account for 
some of Lesotho's 21 percent v/idowed; only 2 percent of the 
women report being separated or divorced, yet this is unlikely. 
That country has a very low forma! divorce rate, but with its , 
high rates of male labor emigration, marital instability and separa- 
tion are high. It is possible that many women in this category 
are reporting themselves as widowed. 

The largest variation among countries is in the proportion 
single; the range is from 4 percent in Chad (1964) to ar, _ 
astounding 70 percent in Cape Verde (1960). Ihe latter may " 
be the result of the high immigration from the mainland wWch " 
is characteristic of Cape Verde, If Cape Verde is excluded, the 
country >with the highest^oportion of single women is ^ 
Uganda, at 54 percent (1^9). The median is 24 percent with 
Cape Verde, 23 percent without. The countries reporting more 
than 50 percent single include Cape Verde, Togo, Sudan, and 
Uganda. 

The median portion currently married for men was 52 perceSI^ 
widowed, 2 percent, separated or divorced, 2 percent, >^d 
single, 43 percent (with and without Cape Verde). The female 
median percent married is 1 .2 times that of males, while female 
median percent single is only 0.6 as large as the male. 

In the cities, the distribution of marital status is different from 
that in rural areas. In every country in the data base and for both ' 
sexes, the proportion single is higher in the city; for women, ex- - 
cept in Togo and Malawi, the proportion separated or divorced 
is higher in urban areas. For every country and for both sexes, 
the proportions who are married are slightly higher in rural^reas; 
this is also true for the widowed in almost all countries. These 
figures underscore the differences between the urban and rural 
areas with respect to women headed households; women heads 
in rural areas are likely to be widows, sometimes young women 
with children, but more often older women, In the cities, 
households without male heads are most likely to be headed by ^ t 
divorced and/or separated women, often with young chitdren; 
unmarried women tend to live with their families or as boarders 
with relatives. The needs of these groups are likely to be quite 
different. 

Percent Single at Ages 20 to 24 and 45 to 49. A useful way 
of comparing the age pattern of marriage for women and men 
is to examine the percent single at two ages: 20 to 24 years 
and 45 to 49 years. Data for women and men in these age groups 
are shown in table 6.6; similar data are presented separately for 
rural and urban areas in table 6 7. The differences between the 
sexes at ages 20 to 24 are dramatic. The median proportion , 
single for women in this age group is 8 mere 1 5 percent, while ^ 
for the men it is close to 74 percent. Nevertheless, by age group / 



"For discussfons of the extent and problems of fema<e headed households, 
see Sryson (1981). Buvinii Youssef n97S), Caplan 0981 ), Gay <^S82J^ 
110 (1972) Ke/ven (1979), Kossoudji and Muelief (1981), LitHo (19731, 
Oppong (1983), Pala (1975). UNECA (1974a. 1979e. 1981a, 1982a, and 
1982b). and World Bank 11980). «, 
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46 t\ 49 ye ars, these differences have iarg<i(y disappeared; m 
most countries, at these ages virtually everyone of both sexes 
reports having been married at Jeast once. Median values show 
about 2 percent of women and 4.5 percent of men who report 
never having been married. Because these data are essentially 
cross sectional, cohort data would be required •o see whether 
this pattern is continuing. 

Polygamous Marriage. Polygamy continues to be an important 
form of manage in many parts of the Sub-Saharan Africa region. 
It han endured despite the opfyObrium of colonial officials and 
of Christian leaders, the increasing education and financial in 
dependence of women, the growth of the idtfal^of the 
monogamous companionate marriage, and the high cost of main- 
tainmg a polygamous establishment in an urban^petting. In many 
areas, particularly in Southem Africa, it has become a numerically 
unimportant survival, but in parts of West Africa polygamy has 
been strengthened in recent years. For example, it has been sug- 
gested that the development of cash cropping and small industry 
in northern Nigeria, by increasing the incomes of men, has 
enabled them to forego their wives' labor in the fields; as a con- 
sequence, it has become a point of pride in these areas not only 
to have more than one wife, but to be able to maintain them 
in seclusion (UNECA, 1 982b). The World Fertility Survey reports 
evidence suggesting an increase in polygamy in Senegal. Some 
32 percent of the married men reported two or more wives at 
the time of (he survey ( 1 3781, while the comparable proportion 



members, usually relatives who are looking for work, taking an 
exam, waiting for transport, and so forth, pause awhile and move 
on. The expansion of the group occupying a single compound 
is customarily accommodated by building an additional separate 
dwelNng, often with facilities for meal preparation within the 
compound, although with modern building styles^this is now 
more difficult/* National statistical offices have had to develop 
answers to such questions as: Is each separate dwelling in the 
compound a separate household? How many househc'ds does 
a polygamousjnamage constitute, particularly where the wives 
and their child^ do not reside in the same compound? How 
many household heads are there? 

In urban areas, definitional problems are somewhat simpler, 
since for the most part theViore common international deflni- 
tions are applicable. Urban households do not as readily expajid 
and contract as do those in rural areas but are more limited by 
the amount of space and more specifically by the number of 
separate rooms in the dwelling. A recent survey of households 
in Zambia showed that household size was directly related to 
the number of separate rooms available to the household, even 
in the densely settled areas of Lusaka (Aaefor. 1 982K But even 
in urban areas, the distinction may be arbitrary between one 
ffousehold consisting of a number of family groups, each occu- 
pying a separate' room, and several households, ^ne per room, 
but sharing facilities for meal preparation. 

Because it has been necessary for national statistical offices 
, ^„ ^ to adapt standard census concepts to the raalities of African 

,nthe 1970 71 demographic survey was only 28 percent (World g^^^.^^,^^ Population Divisions of the 

Fertility Survey. 1 981cl. Table 6.8 presents three md.catorS of X ^^.^^^ ^^^^^^^ E^^^^^.^ Comrhission for Africa have drafted 
polygamy, usmg data from var.ous sources and for vanous dates \ ^^^^^^^^ containing the operational definitions used in the 

incidence \ , • ^ - 

several countries of the region for concepts commonly used in 



(Welch and Click, 1980). The first column is an 
measure, showing the number of polygynists per 100 married 
men, the second indicates the average number of wives f?>r each 
polygynist, and the third gives the number of wives per married 
map, both monogamous and polygamous. In the countrie** for 
which data are available, pofygamous men constitute anywherfe 
from one fifth to one-third of all married men. except in 
Rwanda and Burundi, where the/ comprise only 8 percent. 
Column two suggests that most men in plural marriages take 
only two wives; the number of wives per polygynist ranges 
only betvveen 2.0 m Rwanda and 2 4 in Ghana and Togo. The 
ratio of married women to married men in these countries ranges 
from 1 . 1 in Burundi and Rwanda to 1 .6 in Chad; this is a higher 
figure than would be derived from the data in table 6.3 because 
of the particular selection of countries in this table, as in 
polygamous countries female marriage rates tend to be high. 



Kousehofds in Sub-Saharsn Africa 

There have been many discussions about the meaning of the 
terms household and household head in the African context, with 
their Western implications of a group of people domiciled 
together and pooling their resources to provide each member 
with food and other necessities under the leadership of one per- 
son, normally a man. Tradittonally and still today, African 
CD?r^ou8eholds are highly fluid, expanding and ftpntracting as 



censuses and surveys (UNECA. 1978b and 1978c). Such a 
document is an indispensable adjunct to the interpretation of 
published tabulations from the countries of the region. 

However defined, households in Africa are fairly large. For ex- 
ample, average household size reported by the World fertili^^ 
Survey {^982) for Sudan was 5.3 persons (6.0 persons and 5.0 
persons for urban and rural areas, respectively) among the sam- 
ple population. In the Zambian survey mentioned above, large 
households predominated in both urban and rural samples (an 
average of 6.4 and 6 6 persons, respectively!. By nature of the 
sample, these are overestimates, as the sample excluded one- 
person mate households and those without a woman age 1 2 to 
50 years, but since a small fraction of the population resides 
in such households, the figures are reasonable estimates fdV the 
living arrangements of the vast majority of the population 
(Azefor, 1982). In the 1976 Lesotho census, the reported 
average de jure household size is 5 0 persons, but so great is 
the effect of labor emigration that the average de facto hous^old 
size is only 4.4 persons (Gay, 1982). 

The extent of underreporting of female household heads is 
unknown, but it is considered to be substantial. Because social 
norms do rrot yet support the idea of a female head of household. 



^'For dtscu«»ions of the fluid African household, see Caplan < 1 981 K Gay 
(1982K Mair (1969), Oppong < 19831, Redcliffe-Srown and Forde (1967). 
and UNECA n982bh 
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both respondents and enumeratorp often assign nominal head- 
ship to any av lab!c male; in one case, headship was assigned 
to the respondent's 1 2 year oJd son. Results from the few studies 
which have attempted to probe for the number of women who 
are functioning as heads of households suggest that the range 
is wide. The fembian household survey found that women con- 
stituted nearly one-frfth of thfr^fural household heads, but less 
than 5 percent dt urban heads; by the nature of the sample, 
housholds headed by women over age 50 were underestimated 
(Azefor, 1982} In Ghana, the International Labour Office 
estimiitas that more than one-third of all rural households are 
headed by women (ILO, 1972J, Ir^ Lesotho, where male labor 
emigration is very large, several studies report nearly one third 
of rural households with de jure female heads, and another third, 
whose nominal male heads are absent migrants, with de facto 
female heads (Gay, 1 9821. A 1 978 survey in Botswana reported 
that 23 percent of rural households and 38 percent of households 
in the capital city of Gaborone were headei^ by women IKossoudji 
anl3 Mueller, 1981; and UNECA, 1981a), In Zimbabwe, it is 
estimated that more than one half the rural men are working! 
away from their home villa^'es; their wives are in most cases 
de facto household heads (U^ECA, 1982a). A World Bank 
(1980) study of Tan/anian urban women found that 1 5 percent 
of the sample were household heads; a breakdown by marital 
status showed that 48 percent of the divorced and separated, 
18 percent of the single, and 10 percent of the currently mar- 
ried were managing their own households. 

No tabulations of household income by characteristics of the 
houseliold head are available. However, case studies show that 
in Afnca as elsewhere in the world, households headed by 
women tend to be among the most vulnerable to economic and 
social stress. Like male household heads, these women must 
find ways to support their families, but their employment 
opportunities are limited. Most find that some kind of informal 
tradin9, perhaps combined with handiwork, is the only practical 
option. Many also receivg>elp from relatives and male friends. 
Some turn to prostitution. Because officials generally believe that 
the traditional extended family system continues to be effec^ 
tive, they have been slow to recognise the problems of these 
households ' ' Since marital instability appears to be a growing 
phenomenon in the region, the magnitude of this problem is likely 
to increase, and governments will need to begin to give serious 



"See referdfcos cited in footnote 1 



attention to the plight of households headed by^ women. Ade- 
quate data would be a first step. 

Data Avaflabftity . Household data in the WIO Data Base are even 
more limited than data on marital status; 18 countries give 
information on median household size for the whole country, but 
only 1 7 countries have such data for rural and 1 5 for urban areas. 
The number of households with female heads v^as tabulated for 
just 1 3 countries, and by age of woman for 1 2. Aga-n, for most 
countries, these data refsr to the same dates as the basic popula- 
tion data of chapter 3, 



National Data: Household Structure 

Househotd Size. Median household size is presented in table 6^9 
and figure 6.4 for the total country and for rural and urban areas. 
Household sizes are large: medians range from 3 9 persons per 
household in Benin n961) and Ghana 11970) to 6.9 in The 
Gambia (1973). Rural households are very much larger X^yan 
urban in The Gambia (median sizes of 7.6 and 4.8, respec- 
tively); in the rest of the region, there is only a slight tendency 
for rural households to be larger than urban in most countrier. 

Women as Heads of Households. The proportion of households 
headed by women and the age distribution of the female heads 
are given in table 6. 1 0, along with the female/male ratto of ppr- 
cent headship. The range in female headship is considerable, 
from just 5 percent of households in Upper Volta to 29 percent 
in Malawi and 30 percent in Kenya. The median^for the 1 3 coun- 
tries reporting such data is 1 5 percent with female heads. The 
Upper Volta figure is strikingly low, and includes only de jure 
female heads; it does not reflect the situation of the many 
women left by their migrant husbands with the responsibility of 
managing the household. 

In four of the ten countries with data, more of the women who 
are household heads are found in the age group 30 to 44 years 
than in any other, while in three countries the peak ages are 40 
to 59 years, in Upper Volta, it is among tbe oldest women, ages 
60 years and over, where rnore vwmen heads are found than 
at other ages. At the peak ages 30 to 44 years, most of the 
women heads are in the ages where responsibiiities for work and 
family are normally the heaviest and where the struggle to 
manage alone must be the most difficult. 
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Rgure 6.1. Age by Which 50 Percent of Women and Men 
/ Have Ever Been Married 



Age 

(years) 
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Figure 6^. Proportion of Women 10 Years of Age and Ove/ 
in CategorJes of Marital Status 
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Figure 6.3. Percent Single Among Women In Two AgQ Groups, 
by Rural/Urban Residence 
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• For Rwanda, percent single for ago 45-49 in rural areas is 0,0; 
for Ethiopia, data on percent single are not available for urban areas. 
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Figure 6.4. Median Number of Persons per Household, 
by Rural/Urban Residence 
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Figure 6.5. Percent of Househoids Headed by Women 
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Tabte 6.1. Minimum legal Age at Marriage for Women and Men 



Region and count r. 



Women 



Men 



Region and country 



Women 



Men 



SAHEL WEST AFRICA 

The Gambia 

Mali 

Niger 

Senegal 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

Beni n 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Liberia 

Nigeria 

Sierra Leone 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

Cameroon 

Zai re 

Note: Data on legal 



None 
15 
16 
16 



None 
13 
17 
16 
21 

None 



15 
15 



None 
18 
18 
20 



None 
13 
18 
16 
21 

None 



18 
18 



EASTERN AFRICA 

Ethiopia 

Kenya 

Madagascar 

Mauritius 

Somali a 

Tanzania 

Uganda 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Botswana 

L.^sotho.. .... ..• 

Swari land 

Zi.flbi a 



12-15 
9-18 
14 
15 
16 
15 
16 



16 
16 
16 
16 



18-20 
15-18 
17 
18 
None 
18 
18 



16 
18 
18 
16 



marital ages represent the most recently compiled information. 
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Table 6.2. Age by Which 50 Percent of Women and Man Have Ever Been MarHed, 
by RuraS/Urban Residence 



Total 



Rural 



Urban 



Region and country 



SAHEL WEST AFRICA 



Year 



Chad 1964 

Mali , 1976 

Mauritania ' 1965 

Senegal 1972 

Upper Volta 1975 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

Benin 1961 

Ghana 1971 

Guinea. 1954-55 

Liberia 1974 

Togo 1970 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

Burundi 1970-71 

Cameroon 1976 

Rwanda 1970 

Zaire 1955-58 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Ethiopia 1970 

Kenya 1969 

Mauritius 1972 

Seychelles 1977 

Su6in 1973 

Tanzania 1967 

Uganda 1973 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Angola 1970 

Botswana 1971 

Lesotho 1966 

Malawi 1977 

Mozambique 1970 

Zambia 1969 



(NA) 
19 
22 
30 

18 
17 
20 



(NA) 
25 
27 
32 
25 
23 
30 



16 

(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
18 
17 
(NA) 



22 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
25 
23 
(NA) 





Men 


Women 


Men 


Wome n 


Mam 


h7 


22 


h7 


22 


17 


22 


17 


27 


17 


27 


19 


29 


(NA) 


(NA) 


^21 


28 


(NA) 


(NA) 


18 


28 


17 


28 


19 


29 


17 

> 


27 


1 7 


do 


1 Q 


97 


ifo 


24 


120 


24 


18 


25 


19 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


^20 


26 


120 


26 


120 


27 


18 


26 


18 


26 


18 


26 


18 


25 . 


18 


25 


20 


27 


21 


23 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


18 


26 


17 


25 


19 


27 


20 


22 


20 


22 


20 


24 


18 


23 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 



(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
19 
17 
(NA) 



18 


23 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


24 


30 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


19 


25 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


17 


22 


17 


22 


18 


19 


24 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


18 


24 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 



(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
27 
25 
(NA) 



(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
24 
(NAj 
(NA) 



iPrecice age cannot be determined. Figure represents a maximum estimate. 
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Table 6.3. Percent Distribution of Popuistlon Age 10 Years and Over, by Marital Status 
and Sex^ 



Region and country 



Divorced or 

Year Total Single Married^ • Widowed separate?! 



5.2 


81.3 


11.8 


1.3 


17.4 


72.0 


2.9 


7.7 


4.8 


84.6 


9.8 


0.9 


28.9 


60.7 


6.4 


4.0 


51.7 


40.4 


6.1 


1.2 



Uosnen 

SAHEL WEST AFRICA 

Cape Verde 19^0 100.0 70.1 24.0 5.5 0.2 

Chad2 1964 100.0 4.0 76.5 3.0 6.5 

Sati3 1976 100.0 19.1 65.6 11 .3 1.7 

Nioer^' 1977 100.0 43.9 48.3 4.9 2.6 

Se4qa2 .... 1970 100.0 12.8 75.4 8.6 3.1 

uppTr voii;:::::::;::... 1975 100.0 24.4 67.3 7.7 0.4 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

Benin2 1961 100.0 

Ghana2, 1970 .100.0 

Guinea^ 1954^55 100.0 

Liberia 1974 100.0 

Togo^ 1970 100.0 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

Burundi 1970-71 100.0 36.2 50.3 10.3 3.2 

c'™^::::::::::::;:; 1976 1000 15.8 66.4 1 .8 .4 

Kv^anda^ 1970 100.0 16.5 70.0 0.8 ;^.» 

zai?e!.:::::::. 1955-57 100.0 8.5 75.8 12.1 3.7 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Kenva 1969 100.0 33.0 55.0 8.6 2.7 

MfwH^i,'.;^ 1972 100.0 29.7 53.5 12.7 4.0 

Se^cepy 1950 100.0 47.9 42.2 9.2 0.6 

w^nSi 1973 100.0 52.1 38.9 6.7 2.3 

? nia::::::::::::.::: 1957 100.0 22.4 54.5 8.1 .0 

Uganda^ 1969 100.0 53.9 36.8 5.2 3.9 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Botswana . 1971 100.0 48.1 35.3 9.8 5.4 

Lesotho^":::::::::: 1966 100.0 17.8 58.4 21.3 2.4 

il^vJl 1977 100.0 23.0 63.0 6.9 6.9 

I970 100.0 27.8 57.5 9.7 

Zambia^ 1969 100.0 13.1 70.2 7.0 9.1 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 6.3. Percent Distribution of Population Age 10 Years and Over, by Marital Status 
and Sex —Continued 



Divorced or 

Region and country Year Total Single Married^ Widowed separated 



Men 

SAHEL WEST AFRICA 

Cape Verde 

Chad 2 

Mali^ 

Niger\. 

Senegal ^ 

Upper Volt a 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 



Benin 



2\r 



Ghana 

Guinea^ 

Liberia 

Togo 

CENTRAL AFRICA 



Burundi . 
Cameroon 
Rwanda^ 
Zaire.. 



EASTERN AFRICA 



r 



r 



Kenya. 
Mauritius 
Seychel les 
Sudan^.^ 

Tanzania 
Uganda . 



SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Botswani 
Lesotho^ 
Malawi..... 
Mozambique, 
Zambia^ .... 



1960 


100.0 


'69.1 


28.7 


1.9 


0.2 


1964 


100. U 


20.3 


75.4 


2.2 


2.1 


1976 


100.0 


43.3 


52.3 




0.7 


1977 


100.0 


59.4 


38.2 


0.6 


1.7 


1970 


100.0 


38.7 


57.4 


1.5 


2.3 


1975 


100.0 


50.5 


47.2 


1.7 


0.4 


1961 


100.0 


27.1 


65.4 


3.1 


4.2 


1970 V 


100.0 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


1954-55 


100.0 


34.5 


61.3 


2.9 


1.2 


1974 


100.0 


47.2 


46.4 


2.0 


4.3 


1970 


100.0 


68.7 


28.8 


1.1 


1.2 



1970-71 


100.0 


44.5 


53.4 


0.9 


1976 


100.0 


39.4 


55.1 


2.1 


1970 


100.0 


27.7 


69.4 ' 


1.6 


1955-57 


100.0 


23.9 


70.0 


2.9 


1969 


100.0 


50.7 


45.6 


1.2 


1972 


100.0 


42.7 


53.2 


2.3 


1950 


100.0 


50.1 


46.6 


2.6 


1973 


100.0 


64.8 


33.1 


1.0 


1967 


100.0 


40.0 


55.3 


1.5 


1959 


100.0 


64.8 


30.5 


1.1 



1971 


100. 0 


56.3 


36.8 


1966 


100.0 


34.7 


59.4 


1977 


100.0 


39.2 


57.5 


1970 


100.0 


43.5 


52.2 


1969 


100.0 


29.3 


64.6 



1.6 
4.0 
1.0 
2.1 
1.2 



iGenerally refers to civil unions, but may include small proportions of persons united by 
customary or religious law. 

2 Refers to ages 15 years and over. 

3 Refers to ages 12 years and over. 

^Refers to all ages. 

5 Refers to ages 14 years and over. 

6 Refers to the settled population only. 

7 Data for men are not available. 



1.2 
2.6 
1.3 
3.2 



1.6 
1.6 
0.8 
1.1 
3.1 
3.3 



3.9 
1.9 
2.2 
2.2 
4.0 
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Tabla 6.4. Percent Ofstrtoutlon of Rurai Population Age 10 Years and Over, by iVIarital 
Status and Sex 



Region and country 



Year 



Total 



Single Married' 



Divorced or 
Widowed separated 



Women 

SAHEL WEST AFRICA 

Chad^ 

Mali-* 

Maijritania 

Niger*., 

Senegal 

Upper Volta 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

Beni 

Qui nea^ 

Li beria 

Togo^ 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

Cairo roon^ 

Rwanda^ 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Ethiopia 

Sudani 

Tanzania 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Malawi 

See footnotes at end of table. 



1964 
1976 
1965 
1960 
1970 
1975 



1961 
1954-55 
1974 
1970 



1976 
1970 



1970 
1973 
1967 



1977 



100.0 
lOU.O 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 



3.8 
17.5 
23.4 

4.1 
10.1 
23.9 



4.8 
4.7 
26.5 
50.7 



13.0 
16.4 



17. U 
51.4 
22.3 



22.4 



77.0 
67.1 
55.4 
82.4 
78.9 
67.8 



81.6 
84.7 
62.1 
41.2 



68.4 
70.1 



68.3 
39.7 
64.7 



63.0 



13.2 
11.9 
10.4 
11.4 
8.8 
7,8 



12.0 
9.9 
7.4 
6.4 



15.1 
10.8 



9.7 
6.8 
8.2 



7.1 



6.1 
1.5 
10.8 
1.8 
2.0 
0.4 



1.3 
0.8 
3.9 
1.2 



3.0 
2.6 



4.8 
2.2 
4.8 



7,1 
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Tabto 6.4. Percent Distribution of Rurai Populelion-Age 10 Years and Over, by Marital 
Status and Sex— Continufltd 





• 










Divorced or 


Region and country 


Year 


Total 


Si ngle 


Marri ed ^ 


Widowed 


separated 


Man 

nen 


■ J 












SAHEL NtST ArRICA 












t 




1964 


100.0 


19.6 


76.1 


2.2 


2.0 




1976 


100.0 


41.6 


54.1 


1.9 


0.7 




1965 


100.0 


44.0 


50.3 


1.0 


4,8 


1 QAH 


inn n 


Cm 1 


74 2 


1 6 


1 9 


1970 


100.0 


36-7 


59 J 


1.7 


2.2 






1 nn n 
1 uu.u 






1 8 

1 • o 


0 4 


COASTAL WEST AFRICA— 








- 






/* J 5 


1961 


100.0 


26.8 


65.5 


3.3 


4.3 




lUU.U 








1 P 




1974 


100.0 


44.4 


48.3 


2.5 


4.7 




1970 


100.0 


67.9 


29.5 


.1.2 


1.3 


CcNTKAL ArRICA 
















1 y /o 


1 UU« U 


J J* 7 




2 5 




1970 


100.0 


27.3 


69.8 


1.7 


1.3 


EASTERN AFRICA 
















1970 


100.0 


35.6 


60.9 


1.4 


^1 




1973 


1O0.O 


64.6 


33.3 


1.0 


1.1 




1967 


100.0 


39.7 


55.6 


1.5 


3.0 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 
















1977 


100.0 


39.1 


57.5 


1.0 


2.3 



•Generally refers to civil unions, but may^ Include small proportions of persons united by 
custocnary or religious law. 

^Refers to ages 15 years and over, 
^Refers to ages 12 years and over 
^Refers to all ages. 
^Refers to ages 14 years ami over, 
^^Refers to the settled population only. 
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Table 8.5. Percent Distribution 61 Urban Population Age 10 Years and Over, by Marital 
Status and Sex 



Reglort^ and country 



Year 



Total 




MarrieV 



Divorced or 
Widowed separated 



Women 

SAHEL WEST AFRICA 

Chad2 1964 

Mali\., 1976 

Senegal^ 1970 

Upper Vcata 1975 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

Benin^ 1961 

Guinea^ 1954-55 

Liberia ;?74 

Toyo^ 1^70 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

Cameroon^ 1976 

Rwanda 1 1970 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Ethiopia 1970 

Sudani 973 

Tanzania 1967 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Malawi 1977 

See footnotes at end of table. 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 



6.7 
, 33.1 



' 9.6 
5.5 
35.3 
58.7 



24.1 
19.4 



23.5 
54.9 
24.0 



30.9 



70.4 
58. > 
66.5 
59.4 



10.8 
8.6 
7.9 
6.5. 



12.0 
2.3 
5.9 
0.7 



78.0 


9.5 


1.9 


83.1 


9.3 


2.1 


56.6 


\ 4.0 


4.2 


34.8 


4.0 


1.1 


■«i.8 


10.0 


4.5 


62.0 


12.2 


6.4 


45.4 


9.5 


21.6 


35.8 


6.3 


3.0 


60.8 


6.2 


8.9 


60.8 


3.4 


4.4 
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Ta^ 6.5. Percent Distribution of Urban Population Age tO Years and Over, by Marital 
Status and Sex— Continued 



Region and CQuntry 



Year 



Divorced or 

Total Single Married^ Widowed separated 



Me) 

SAHEiS^ST AFRICA 

Chad2..?rr\ 1964 100.0 28.6 66.8 1.6 

Mali^...../. 1976 100.0 bl.3 43.5 0.9 

Seneyar 1970 100.0 43.6 53.0 0.9 

Upper Vol ta 1975 100.0 56.9 41 .7 0.8 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

Benln^ 1961 100.0 30.4 64.2 1.6 

r^iinca^ 1954-55 100.0 41.7 55.5 1.6 

Liberia 1974 100.0 53.2 42.4 0.9 

Tpgo^ 1970 100.0 73.8 ^24. 5 0.5 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

Cameroon^ [ 1976 100.0 50.0 45.8 1.1 

Rwanda" 1970 100.0 37.2 59.5 1.5 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Ethiopia 1970 100.0 39.6 53.8 1.6 

Sudan^ 1973 100.0 65.4 32.3 0.9 

Tanzania 1967 100.0 43.7 51 .1 1.2 

SOUTHERN /5FRICA 

Malawi 1977 100.0 39.7 57.& 0.6 

^Generally refers to civil unions, but may include smaM proportions of persons united by 
customary or reliyious law. 

^Refers to ages 15 years and over. 

^Refers to ages 12 years and over. 

^Refers to ages 14 years and over. 

^Refers to the settled population only; nefers to all ages. 



3.0 
0.7 
2.3 
0.3 



3.5 
1.3 
3.5 
0.6 



1.7 
1.8 



5.0 
1.1 
3.7 



1.9 
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Tabte 6,!^. Percent Single Amonp Vyomen and Men Age 20 to 24 Years and 45 to 49 
Years 







Women 


J . 


Men 


• 


Region and country 


Year 


20 to 24 
years 


45 to 49 
years 


20 to ^4 
years 

1 


45 to 49 


SAHEL WEST AFRICA 


1960 
1964 
1976 
1970 
1975 


"1 

73.0 

2.4 
11.7 
14.6 

7.4 


55.8 
0.2 
1.7 
0.3 
2.0 


91.0 
46.0 
' 81.6 
90.1 

74;5 


"46.4 
T.8 
3.1 
' 3.3 
6.7 



COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

Beni n..; 

Ghana, 
tiul nea 
Li oeri/a 
Togo. 

CENTKk. AFRICA 

Burundi 
Cameroon. 
Rwai 

Zaii 

EASlfERN AFRICA 
Ker\Va. 

Mauritius 

Se>lchel ies 

Su^an 

Tanzania 

Uganda 

SOUTHERl^ AFRICA 

Botswana 

Lesotho 

Malawi 

.Mozambique 

^Zambia 



1961 
1971 
1954-55 
1974 
1970 



1970-71 
1976 
1970 

1955-57 



1969 

\. 1972 
i960 
1973 
1967 
1969 



1971 
1966 
1977 
1970 
1969 



3.7 
16.0 

1.8 
21.4 
M2.2 



33.8 
19.7 
18.0 
9.9 



18.4 
46.1 
74.8 
15.0 
9.1 
13.1 



55.6 
20.8 

7.4 
21.1 

9.6 



0.6 
0.5 
0.0 
2.8 
1.9 



1.1 
4.2 
0.0 
20.5 



32.8 
3.7 

31.7 
1.7 
1.3 
5.8 



13.3 
2.6 
0.9 
4.0 

,2.2 



65.0 
(NA) 
V4.9 
74.3 
74.0 



54.6 
75.3 
45.5 
58.1 



71.8 
84.0 
86.5 
70.7 
56.6 
57.1 



86.8 
76.5 
49.3 
60.3 
63.0 



54 
{NAP 

3.3 

7.5 

4.6 



0.6 
10.9 
0.8 
2.2 



36.6 
5.3 

26.1 
3.5 
4.4 

12.1 



12.0 
4.3 
1.8 
4.2 
3.1 



Refers to ages 19 to 24 years. 
2 Refers to ages 45 to 54 ; aars. 
^Refers to ages 40 to 49 years. 
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Tabte 6.7. Perdftit Single Among Women and Men Age 20 to 24 Years and 45 tO'49 
Years, by Ruref/Urban Residence , ^ 



\ 

Region and country 

SAHEL WEST AFRICA 

Ch'i^* 

Mall^ 

Mauritania......... 

Wger 

Senegal 

Up))er Volt a 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

Be ni n 

Gif:1nea,...., 

Liberia 

Togo 

CENTRAL VkICA 

Cameroon 

Rwanda. ;....Vi..... 

EASTERN AF8ICA 

Ethlopi^. 

Sudan. . . 

Tanzania 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 
Malawi.. 



4 

WOiien 



Rural 



Urban 



I 





20 to 


45 to 




24 


49 


Year 


years 


years 








1964 


t.Z 


0.2 


1976 


9.3 


1.5 


1965 


28.9 


'13.6 


1960 


* 0.8 


0.1 


1970 


10.3 


0.1 


1975 


6.7 


2.0 


1961 


3.0 


0.6 


1954-55 


0.2 


0.0 


1974 


20.0 


2.0 


1970 


^9.1 • . 


1.6 




y 




, 1976 


K6.0 


3.5 


1970 


17.8 


0.0 












0.4 


Y97O 


3.6 


1973 


12.7 


1.5 



1967 



1977 



8.7 " 



6.8 



^Refer«i to ages 19 to 24 years. 



0.9 



Men 



Women 



20 to 
24 
years 



45 to 
49 

years. 



20 to 
24 
years 



45.0 
79.4 
84.4 
19.1 
87.7 
73;3 



1.6 
2.8 
9.2 
0.7 
3.3 
6.6 



73:|^- h\ 



70.0 



68.2 
44.6 



r 

2 

6.8 
4.3 



10'.'7'^ 



.8 




0.4 

3.1 



1.8 



4.8 
23.2 
(NA) 
(NA) 
24.3 
16.8 



1.1 
0^ 
24. i 
129.5 



27.0 



(NA) 
22.5 
14.8 



12.5 



>45 to 
49 
years 



0.3 
2.4 
(NA) 
(NA) 
0.7 
3.2 



0,4 
' 0/0 
* 6.6 



5.1 



7.0 
0.9 



(NA) 
2.3 
2.8 



1.5 



Men 

20'to 
24 • 
ye^irs 



6^.3 

89.1 

(NAJ • 

(NA5 

95.2 

87.4 



75.4 
83.1 
75.6 
86.4 



84.1 

63.6- 



(NA) 
77.9 
70.9 



6). 6 



45 to 
4ft. 
years 



.0.4 

s.i 

(NA) 
3.2 
7.6 



1.8 
4.S 
9.2 
7.5 



11.1 
1.7 



(NA) 
4.9 
6.6 



1.7 
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Tabte 6.8. Selected Measure^ of Polygamy 



^of 



•is 



Region ancV-eountry 

^ . 

SAHEL WEST AFRICA 

Chad 

Mall 

Niger., 

Senegal 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

Beni n 

Ghana » 

Togo 

CENTKAL AFRICA , 

Burundi 

Rwanda 

Zai re^ 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Kenya^- 

Tanzani a 

^Refers to the Yaka Society only. 
^Refers to rural areas only. 



Year 



1964 
1960-61 
19S9-60 
1970-71 



1961 
1960 
1970 



1970-71 
1970 
1977 



1974-75 
1969 



Polygynlsts 
4«er 100 married 
raen (1 n^dence) 



Average 
number of wi ves 
per polygynV^t 
(i ntenslty 



22.0 
22.8 
22.0 
28.4 



31.1 
26.2 
35.9 



8.4 
8.4 

29.8 



^0.4 
27.1 



2.3 
2.2 
2.1 
2.2 



2.3 
2.4 
2.4 



2.1 
2.0 
2.3 



2.1 
2.3 




Number 
of wives 
per married 
man (Index) 



1.6 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 



1.4 
1.4 
1.5 



1.1 
IJ 
1.5 



1.2 
1.4 
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Table 6.9. Median Number of Persons per Household, by Rural/Urban Residence 



Region and count .7 ^ear Total Rural Urban 



SAHEL WEST AFRICA 

The Gambia.-....,-. 1973 6.9 7.6 4.8 

Mali « 1976 4.4 4.4 4.4 

Mauritania^ 1965 (NA) 3.9 (NA) 

Niger... ..^....i 1960 (NA) 3.6 (NA) 

Upper Volta 1975 5.6 5.6 5.6 

. COASTAL WEST AF^fcA 

Benin 1961 3.9 3.9 3.7 

Ghana 1970 3.9 4.2 3.1 

Guinea 1954-55 4.^ / 4.3 4.1- 

Ivory Coast 1975 4.2 4.7 3.3 

Liberia = . 1974 4.7 4.9 4.3 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

Burundi 1970-71 4.1 (NA) (NA) 

Cameroon 1976 4.3 4.3 4.2 

Rwanda 1970 4.4 4.4 3.8 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Ethiopia 1970 (NA) 4.2 (NA) 

Kenya^ 1969 (NA) (NA) (NA) 

Mauritius 1972 5.0 5.3 4.7 

Seychelles 1977 4.2 (NA) (NA) 

Sudan^ 1973 4.6 4.6 4.9 

Tanzania 1967 (NA) (NA) 2.7 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Botswana^ 1971 (NA) (NA) (NA) 

Gambia 1969 4.1 (NA) (NA) 

^Median number of persons per household not available for Botswana and Kenya. The average house- 
hold size in Botswana (1971) was 5.9 persons in the total country, 6.0 persons in rural areas, and 
4.8 persons in urban areas; and in Keqya (1969) 6.6 persons in the total country, 5.8 persons in 
rural areas, and 4.2 persons in urban areas. 

^Refers to the settled population only. 
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Table 6.10. Selected Household Weasures . . t tn .nurninn^ 

(Numbers'ln thousands. Figures may not add to totals due to rounding) 



Reyion and country 



Total households 



Year Number 



Per- 
cent 
with 
female 
heads 



F/M 
ratio 
of 

house- 
hold 
heads 



Percent distribution of female 
heads by age 



Total , 
age 15 
years 
and 
over 



15 to 
29 
years 



30 to 
44 
years 



45 to 
59 
years 



60 
years 
and 
over 



SAHEL WtST AF«ICA 

Mali 1976 1,254 ;5.1 

Mauritania^ ' 1965 2?5 19.9 

Niuer^ I960 611 6.7 

Upper Volta 1975 1.044 5.1 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

Benin 1961 466 14.1 

Ghana 1970 1 ,752 27.4 

Guinea 1954-55 537 0.4 

Liberia 1974 311 14.9 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Ethiopia^ 1970 4.033 12.4 

Kenya. 1969 1 .938 29.5 

Mauritius 1972 155 18.8 

Sudan* 1973 ?.288 22.1 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Malawi 1970-72 998 28.8 

defers to ages 30 to 39 years. 
^Refers to ages 40 to 59 years. 
^Refers to rural areas only. 
^Refers to the settled population only. 



17.7 
24.8 
7.2 
5.4 



16.4 
37.7 
11.6 
17.5 



14.1 
41.8 
23.2 
28.4 



40.5 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 



20.2 
27.8 
9.7 
9.8 



22.0 
21.5 
29.8 
22.8 



(NA) 
(NA) 
5.3 
(NA) 



24.0 



MS.l 
^23. 5 

hi.i 

33.3 



26.2 
32.8 
40.4 
34.9 



(NA) 
(NA) 
21.3 
(NA) 



34.7 



235.8 
234.1 
250.0 
21 .6 



31 .2 
24.1 
18.3 
23.5 



(NA) 
(NA) 
38.8 
(NA) 



21.5 



25.9 
14.6 
29.2 
35.3 



20.6 
21.5 
11.5 
18.8 



(NA) 
(NA) 
35.1 
(NA) 



19.1 
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Chapter 7 

©If W®infii(ii?Ti 



Much of what has been written about African fertility has 
focused on the implications of high fertility and rapid popula- 
tion growth for national development and on the prospects for 
progrants of fertility limitation in the region.^ But families have 
children or do not have them for reasons largely separate from 
considerations of the greater national interest. In chapter 6, 
attention was focused on the family relationships which are at 
the center of traditional African society: within that society, a 
woman's status is heavily dependent upon the number of 
children, and especially the number of sons, she has. African 
societies have shared such a value system with most develop- 
ing countries, but in addition, much of Africa is characterized 
by a traditional division of labor by sex which, by continuing to 
allocate to women the major responsibility for subsistence food 
production, undergirds and sustains a set of values which places 
a premium on women's family rofes. These values are given 
added strength by support from the three major religious tradi- 
tions in Africa: Islam, Christianity, and traditional African faiths. 

With increasing urbanization, the centraiity of the traditional 
family system is weakening in some areas, but the vast major- 
ity of African women, approximately 80 percent, continue to 
live and work in rural settings where traditional ways continue. 
Even in the cities, despite the higher co^ts of raising children 
in an urban setting and the new opportunities for female educa* 
tlon and employment, African men and women continue to find 
joy and satisfaction in their children, and to want^ and for the 
most part achieve large families. African fertility remains high, 
with total fertility rates (TFRI among the highest in the world. 
The United Nations {UNESA, 1982) estimates a 1980 85 total 



^For a recent dt«cu9sion of population in African daveiopmant, see World 
Bank (19811; for an alternative view, see Okediji and Bahri (1974K Fur a 
discussion of femaie roies md fertility, see UNECA (ia74a{ and Youssef 
(teSOa and 19821 

'Studies agree that desired family sue in Africa is large, and there is irttle 
evidence that most couples want fewer children than they ace producing. 
See Caldwell (1974d and 1974b), Ware (1974), and World Ferf l[tv|Survey 
^^^^Mla, 1981b, and 1981c). ^ ^ ^ 
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fertility rate for the Sub-Saharan Africa region of 6.45 children 
per woman, compared to 4.79 in South Asia and only 2.43 in 
East Asia, while the World Fertility Survey (1981 a and 1982) 
reports an astounding average of 8.1 children per woman for 
Kenya in 1 977 and 6.9 children per woman for Sudan in 1 978. 

Despite these fertility levels, high infant and child mortality 
in the region has tended to keep completed family size somewhat 
lower than these fertility rates imply. For 2 1 Sub*Saharan African 
countries with benchmark estimates of infant mortality for 1970 
or later, seven have a rate over 1 bO infant deaths per 1 ,000 live 
births, and two (The Gambia, 1 968-73, and Sierra Leone, 1 974) 
have rates over 2CX). In contrast, only one of 23 Asian coun- 
tries (Afghanistan, 1978-79) has an infant mortality rate over 
150, and no Latin American country has a rate so high (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1 983b}. With such mortality rates, there 
is very little interest in programs of fertility limitation in Sub- 
Saharan Africa. 

African women and men, however, have always cooperated 
in fertility regulation. A tradition of prolonged breastfeeding and 
sexual abstinence until weaning has had the intended conse- 
quence of spacing births at 2 to 3 year intervals to improve the 
chances for survival of the infant « Such an interval has also given 
women a chance to rest between births. This tradition was made 
supportable by the institution of polygamy; but with urbaniza- 
tion and modernization, there has been a trend away from 
polygamy in many parts of Africa and a concomitant trend away 
from the observance of prolonged abstinence. These 
developments, coupled with a decrease in the duration of 
breastfeeding, tend to increase fertUity by reducing birth inter- 
vals, thus countering any incipient decline which might have 
been expected as a result of the modernization process.^ 



n'he importance of breastfeedir^, post partum amenorfhea. and sexual 
abstirvence untd weaning in traditional child spacing in Atrica have been the 
focus of considerable research in recent years. See Songaarts (1979); 
Caldwell ;i974b); Leridon and Menken 0979); Mosley, Werner, and Becker 
(1982); Page and Lesihaegtie (198t); and Romaniuk (1980). 
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Accofdtng :o estjmates made by the United Natjons, the crude 
birth rate in Sub Saharan Africa has fallen a mere 2.4 percent 
during the period 1960-65 to 1980 85, in striking contrast to 
the substantial decline in the developing world as a whole, which 
the United Nations estimates to have been 23.6 percent during 
the same penod (UNESA, 1982). 

African women therefore continue to gain status and some 
measure of power within the family through their roles as 
mothers and wives, and chitdtessness ts seen as a persona! 
tragedy Because they have always worked, African women see 
no inherent conflict in combining motherhood with economic 
activity. To be sure, much of their activity - in agriculture, 
handicrafts, or trade has been compatible with their domestic 
responsibilities, and because there have usually been younger 
or older female relatives in the household to help with child care, 
they have been able toeccorimodate the demands of work out- 
side the hgme Ir^ urban areas, too, work in the informal sector 
is often compatible with child care. It is only among a small but 
growing number of urban women employed in the modern sec 
tor. many of whom work at wages too low to purchase adequate 
substitute child care, that smaller families are beginning to 
appear desirable.* Thus, although fertility rates are somewhat 
lower in urban areas, they remain high compared to rates 
elsewhere in the developing world. 

Since some education is generally required for modern wage 
employment, surveys usually find a negative association be 
tween education and fertility. In the absence of widespread use 
of modern contraceptives, the association is usually the result 
of an older age at marriage among young women who have re- 
mained in school, but some studies indicate that fertility within 
mairiage. too, may be somewhat lower.* However, education 
does not necessarily lead to lower fertility among African 
women. Among the elite, where resources are ample to provide 
good nutrition, adequate medical care, spacious housing, and 
child care assistance, many couples can afford to have the large 
families they want.^ Furthermore, it is a.nong women with some 
education that the traditional practices of extended breastfeeding 
and sexual abstinence are most rapidly disappearing, thus reduc- 
ing the 2 to 3 year interval between births and increasing fer- 
tility in the early years of marriage. 

In pnnciple. modern methods of child spacing could substitute 
for the traditional period of abstinence, but these are not well 
known, ar%* still distrusted for a number of reasons, and are not 
widely available, especially in the rural areas. Fertility regulation 
by modern methods is associated with prostitution in the per- 
sonal realm, and :n the public is, in the minds of many Africans, 
synonymous with population limitation, about which there is 
substantial ambivalence. Some observers have maintained that 
Africa requires even faster population growth. As a conse- 
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*Fr)r Hvulffui' un f^'ftil.tv (lifftvi-ntials, see Ankf^r, BLivif>»t. and YoussH 
11982) CiildW('iHl984h) Page and Lesthaeghe (1 98 1 i; UNECA <^9»2^^' 
Wafe n 9 74), cjnrt World Fcftihtv Survey ( 1 98 1 a, 1 98 1 b. 1 98J c. and 1 982) 

-^For discussions of fcrt»l»tv and educatron, see Anker, Buvinjc. and Youssef 
11982) CaWwtfM i1974a and 1974b>, Cochrane {1979); Moslev^ ^/"'Tn^' 
afid BfrWi'f (1982). Pm^e a^ni Lrsthai»9he « 1 981); Population Reports (1973); 
UMK:a ami i980b), and World Fertility Survey (1981a, 1981b, 

1981* afid 1982) 

^ *F(>r evidence of hi^hf^r fertility amor>g thft ehtfi, see Mosley, Werner, and 
^ >"P< ker (1982! UNtCA (1980b), and Ware (1074) 



Quence, very few governments in the region have articulated ex- 
plicit policies to reduce fertility and rates of population growth, 
and onJy about half of the countries of the region have given 
direct or indirect support to family planning programs^s a health 
measure, although nearly all permit the provision of family plan- 
ning services on a private basis. In such a climate, contracep- 
tive usage, even in urban areas, is low7 

Fertility measures, therefore, are ambiguous as indicators of 
the status of wonwv in Sub-Saharan Africa. They cannot t)e3de- 
quately interpreted without reference to other indicators such 
as education, employment, and income. 

Data Availability 

African fertility has been of considerable interest to those who 
fund research, and as a consequence, more dataware available 
on fertility than on other African populatioit characteristics. The 
data come from national demographic surveys and population 
censuses, supplemented by numerous special studies; although 
vital registration systems exist in most countries, their coverage 
is scanty. For four countries {Kenya, Lesotho, Senegal, and 
Sudan), results from the World Fertility Survey (1 981a. 1981b, 
1981c. and 1982) are also available. For an inventory of African 
surveys, see Baum, et al. (1974). Considerable effort has gone 
into developing an adequate conceptual framework (UNECA, 
1 978b), to the use of appropriate language and terminology (Udo 
and Weiss, 1980; UNECA, 1978b; and Ware, 1977), to methods 
of eliciting full and reasonably accurate pregnancy histories, in- 
cluding timing methods,^ and to developing appropriate 
estimating methods for use with limited and defective data.® As 
a result, fertility estimates are among the most common and 
most reliable of the measures of African population 
characteristics. Nevertheless, it is widely recognized that the 
number of births, particularly stillbirths and infants who die within 
the first few days, is underestimated; moreover, the accuracy 
of age-specific rates depends upon the success with which the 
enumerators have been able to elicit reliable ages from the 
respondents. 

Five measures of fertility are in common use and are widely 
available (see the abbreviations at the beginning of this report 
for definitions of various measures). The simplest is the crude' 
birth rate (CBR), which requires the least information to calculate. 
The total fertility rate (TFR) and age-specific fertility rates (ASFR) 
require a tabulation of births by age of mother, as well as a 
population distribution of women by age. Finally, the gross 
reproduction rate (GRR) requires in addition data on the propor- 
tion female among total births, and the net reproduction rate 
(NRR) requires information on mortality of females by age. 

Fertility data in the WID Data Base are reasonably extensive. 
It should be noted, however, that in many instances the data 
are npt precise enough to establish a smgle figure to represent 



'For evidence on contraceptive usage in Africa, see Caldwell i1974b), 
Moslev. Werner, and Becker (1 982): Page and Lesthae^he (1 981 1; Udo and 
Weiss 119801; U S.Bureau of the Census (1977. 1978. 1 981 , and 1 982): 
an6>AiOf\6 Fertihty Survey (1981a. 1981b. 1981c, and 1982). 

•Most useful are the sertes of manuals pubiished by the U.N. PopuJation 
Division and the sets of materials prepared by the World Fertility Surv^V- 

•See Brass (1975), Coaie and TrusseH 11974). Haup! and Kane (197y), 
Page aM-j Usthaeghe 0981), and U S. Bureau of the Census i1983a). 
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a partscuEar rate, in such case$« a range of estimates (for exam- 
ple, a CBR of 49-50 for The Gambia in 1 973) is used to iiKlicate 
a reasonable range, if not a precise point estimate, ofthe crude 
birth rate for the given year. In addition, attention must be paid 
to the recency of the available data. Although the majority of 
the 40 countries under study have benchmark data on most of 
the fertility measures for some date for the total country, the 
data are freauently quite old, and comparable estimates for the 
^Sdme v^df are usuatty not BvattaWe separately for rural and 
urban areas. The rural/urban data available from surveys are 
often outdated. 

Table /,l summarizes the availablility and recency of fertility 
data in the various tables in the remainder of this chapter. As 
this summary indicates* 34 of the 40 African countries under 
consideration have a benchmark estimate of a national level 
crude birth rate, but only 24 of these estimates refer to 1970 
or later and none refer to the 1980's. For the other measures 
(except the NRR), 27 countries have benchmark estimates, of 
which from three-fourths to two thirds refer to the decade of 
the 1970's. For the net reproduction rate, which requires infor- 
mation on mortality as well as fertility to calculate, fewer than 
half the countries have benchmark data, and 5 of the 1 8 available 
estimates relate to years before 1 970. 

For rural/urban data on fertility, the table shows that only a 
handful of countries have any statistics at all, and almost none 
have recent information. Given these constraints, the available 
data are presented and analyzed below. 



Summary Measures of Fertility 

Crude Birth Rates. Crude birth rates in the WID Data Base for 
Sub Saharan African countries (see table 7.2 and figure 7.1) are 
almost uniformly high; nearly half the countries have rates close 
to 50 per 1 .000 population or higher and of the remaining, all 
but 4 have at least 40 per !,000. Three of the four with unusually 
low crude birth rates are the island countries of Cape Verde, 
Mauritius, and the Seychelles; each of these is demography 
ically atypical of the region, with low proportions currently mar- 
ried, relatively older age distributions: and lower mortality and 
fertility rates which have been found in Island populations 
elsewhere in the world. The fourth is Lesotho, whose fertility 
IS low in part because of the absence of 1 2 percent of its adult 
male population who are out of the country on long-term labor 
contracts. Among countries with crude birth rates over 50 per 
1 ,000 in the more recent period are Kenya (54 per i,0(X) in 1 977) 
and Malawi (50 54 per 1,000 in '1971-72), while Benin, Mali, 
and Niger had rates that may have approached 55 per 1 ,000 
>n the early 1 960's. 

For the few countries with crude birth rate data available by 
rurdl urban residence <$ee table 7.3), the rural rates are slightly 
higher *?Hcept for Mali, where the 1960-61 birth rate appears 
to be somewhat higher in urban ireas. 



countries whose latest data refer to the decade of the 1 970'9, 
4 of the 1 7 have TFR's of 7 births per woman or higher, and 
nearly aSi have rates of at least 6 births per woman. Consistent 
with Its very high crude birth rate, the TFR in Kenya for 1Si77 
shows an average of more than eight births per woman* 

As in the case of the crude birth rate, the TFR is generally 
somewhat higher in rural than urban areas, according to tt\e few 
countries with disaggregated data by type of residence. 

Gross and Nat ReproductiM Rates. By definition, gross reproduc- 
tion rates are approximately one haff the size of total fertility 
rates. Of more interest is the differential between gross and net 
reproduction rates, a difference which reflects female mortality 
from birth through the childbearing years. Examination of these 
rates, as shown in table 7*2 and illustrated in figure 7*3, sug- 
gests that achieved family size is in many cases considerably 
smaller than that implied by the total fertility rate. The median 
GRR is about 3.1 , while the median NRR is only about 2 surviv- 
ing daughters per woman. The difference can be as great as the 
55 percent loss indicated for The Gambia (1 973), the equivalent 
of a loss of at least three children* Among the countries for which 
both GRR and NRR estimates are available, the median propor- 
tion of daughters who do not survive through maturity is approx- 
imately 32 percent, and the median number of daughters lost 
is 1 . 1 , which translates into an average loss of at least 2 children 
per median family of 6*6 persons. 

Age Distribution of Fertility 

Age Patterns, In an essentially noncontracepting society, the age 
patterns of fertility are largely a function of age at marriage and 
the underlying changes in fecundity with age and successive 
pregnancies. Fertility rates by age tend to rise rapidly in the 
early years and peak during the twenties, falling off slightly In 
the early thirties and more rapidly thereafter. As the age at mar- 
riage rises with increased opportunities for education and 
employment, the peak tends to occur in the late, rather than the 
early twenties, again remaining fairly high into the midthirties. 
then falling off more or less evenly through the end of the 
forties. When substantial proportions of the population are 
using modern contraception, the decline from the peak fertility 
years tends to be relatively precipitous as women achieve their 
desired family size in their twenties and thirties and then employ 
contraception to limit additional births.'** In Africa, the rela- 
tively young age at marriage and low rates of contraceptive 
usage imply that substantial shares of total births are produced 
both by women under age 25 years and by those ages 35 years 
and over. 

This expectation is confirmed by statistics in the WID Data 
Base. In table 7.4, the distribution of lifetime .fertility by mother's 
age is presented for 27 of the 40 countries; this distribution is 
illustrated in figure 7.4 for the 20 countries with more recent 
data. In 18 countries overall, the distribution peaks among 



Total Fertility Rates. Again, except for the island countries of 
Mauntius and the Seychelles, total fertility rates in the region 
high. As Shown in table 7.2 and figure 7.2, even among the 



'°For infoffnation on the age pattern of natural fertility, see Leridon and 
Menken 11 979) and Page and Lestbaeghe ( 1 98 D . For the effect of modern 
contraception on this age pattern, see Motley, Werner, and Becker (1982) 
^ ^and Page and testheeghe (1981). 
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women ages 25 to 34 years, with those under 25 years aiso 
contributing 30 percent or more of total fertility, fn four coun- 
tries (Chad. Sierra Leone, Zaire, and Ettiiopia). fertility Is highest 
among women under 25 years of age. In both these age pat- 
terns, fertility is lowest among women over age 35 years. In the 
remaining five countries (Burundi, Rwanda, Botswana, Malawi, 
and Mozambique), although the distribution peaks at ages 25 
to 34 years, older women contribute a share which is about equal 
to or greater than that of the youngest women, those under age 
25 years. 



Rura{/Url>an DIfferencee. Information on the age pattern of fer- 
tiirty is avaiSafaie for rural areas in only seven countries, and for 
urban areas in only four of these (Chad, Mali, Benin, and 
Rwanda); see table 7,5, These are too few to draw any 
inferences except to note that in three of four cases where both 
rural and urban distributions are available, they differ primarily 
in the share of fenility attributable to the youngest women; in 
two of the three it is higher in rural a'sas, in one it is lower. In 
the fourth case, there are virtually no differences at all between 
the two distributions. 
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Figure 7.t. Crude Birth Rate 
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Figure 7.2. Total FortMity Rate 
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Ffspure 7.3. %f09B and Net Reproduction Rates 
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Figure 7.4. DiilHbutiori of Lifetime Fertiitty, 
by Age of Mother 
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TaWe 7.1. Number of Countries With Data on Fertlttty. by Type of FertlHty Measure and 
Recency of Data 

Fertility measure and residence Total Before 1970 1970 or later 

Crude birth rate: 

Total country 34 1 0 . 24- 

Rural 9 ^ ' 5 ? 

Urban ■: 4 3 i 

Distribution of 

lifetime fertility: v o« 

Total country \ 27 7 20 

Rural ' 7 5 2 

Urban ^ 3 1 

Total fertility rate: 

Total country 27\?i 7 oi 

Rural 7 5 Z 

Urban 4 3 » 

Gross reproduction rate 

(total country) 27 9 "o 

Net reproduction rate 

(total country) 18 5 \i 
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Tsl^ 7.2. Crude Birth Rate, Total FertUity Rate, Gross Reprodffction Rate, and 
Net Reproduction Rate 



Keyiorrand country 



^ear 



CBR 



TFR 



GRR 



NRR 



SAHEL WEST AFRiIa ' 

Cape'^erde ^ 

Chad..'. 

The Gambia 

Mali^ r:, ^ 

Mauritania*-. ".'i.. 

Niger2 

Senegal 

Upjfer Volta 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

Benin 

Ghana 

^iheria 

Nigeri a 

Sier^ra Leone 

Togo ••••• 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

*%urund1 

Canieroon # t. 

Rwanda 

Sao Tome and Principe 

Zaire 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Ethiopia ; f 

Kenya 

Madagascar.....' 

Mauritius.. . 

Seychelles 

Su<i&r\ 

Tanzania 

Uganda.. .a» 

See footnotes at end of tab\e. 



1976 
1963-64 

1973 
1960-61 

1965 

1960 
1973-78 
1960-61 



1961 
1970 

1970- 71 

1971- 73 
1974 
1970 



1970-71 
1976 
. 1970 
1973-79 
1955-57 




29 

45 
49-50 

55 
0^ 
^-55 
3 4S-52 

50 



49-54. 
48 
^46 
49-51 
44-50 
. 48 

/»' 

42- 47 
45 
51 

38-42 

43- 46 



^43-52 
54 
45 
26 
29 
45-49 

45- 49 

46- 5U 



».(NA) 
5.13 
6.40 
7.45 
(NA) 
(NA) 
7.15 
(NA) 



6.21-6.88 
7.14 
6.38 
5.68-5.90 
5.70-6.50 
6.64 



5.90-6,57 
(NA) 
7.74 
(NA) 
5.91 



5.75 
8.05 
. 6.39 
3.07 
4.16 
^6.77 
6.40-6.60 
6.93-7.70 



(NA) 
2.50 
0.15 
3.63 
2.80 
3.10 
3.52 
(NA) 



3.06-3.39 
3.52 
3.14 
2.80-2.91 
2.80-3.20 
(NA) 



2.92-3.25 
(NA) 
3.80 
(NA) 
2.91 



2.83 
3.97 ' 
3.18 
1.5Gx 
2.05 \ 
(NA) N 

3.12-3.22.^ 

3.41-3.79 



(NA) 

1.40 I 

1,40 

1.95 

1.46 

1.65 

(NA) 

(NA) 



(NA) 
2.44 
2.19 
1.86-1.9.4 
1.52-1.74 
(NA) 



1.81-2.01 
(NA) 



2.30 

(NA) 
(NA) 



(NA) 
3.11 
(NA) 
1.34 
^1.97 
(NA) 
(NA) 
?. 36-2. 62 
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labia 7.2. CKide Birth Rata, Totai FartiUty Rata, Gross RaprQiiuction Rata, and 
Nat Raproductton Rata— Continuad 

, £ 2 

Region and country Year CBR ' TFR GRR NRR 



SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Botswana.- 1971 47 6.81 V 3.36 2.70 

Lesotho..!. 1971 > 37 (NA) ^-'(NA) (NA) 

Malawi 1971-72 50-54 6.66-7.36 3.28-3.63 1.81 

Mozambique 1970 ^ 42-48 5.78-6.60 2.85-3.25 (NA) 

Swaziland igP76 >v 53 6.87 3,39 2.40 

Zambia ' 1969 -^48-51 6.70-7.06 3.30-3.48 (NA) 

Zimbabwe 1969 V-Sl 7.80-7.89 3.84-3.89 (NA) 



jRefers to the settled pppulation only. 

^Refers to rural areas only. 
^ ^Refers to 1970-71. 
^ ^Refers to 1974. 

^Refers to 1964-71. 

^Refers to 1978. 
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Table 7.3 Total Fertility Rate and Crude Birth Rate for Rural and Urban Areas 



Total fertility rate Crude birth rate 



Region and country ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ y.ban 



SAHEt WEST AF«ICA 



Chad 1963-64 



5.15 5.00 45 44 

7.48 7.14 54 58 



COASTAL WEST AFKICA 

Ben^n 1961 6.24-6.96 6.01-6.05 49-54 48 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

R«a«.a 

SOUTHERN AFKICA 

:971 -;2 6.54-7.23 (NA) 50-53 (NA) 

^Refers to the settled population only. 
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Table 7.4. Percent Distribution of Lifetime Fertility, by Age of Mother 

(Percentages may not add to totals due to rounding) 



Recion and country 



Year 



All ages 



Under 
25 years 



25 to 
34 years 



35 years 
and over 



SAHEL WEST AFRICA 

Chad 1963-64 100.0 42.0 36.6 21.4 

The Gambia 1973 100.0 39.1 39.1 21 .8 

Malil 1960-61 100.0 38.2 40.1 21.6 

Senegal 1973-78 100.0 34.5 41 .7 23.8 

COASTAL WEST AFKiCA 

Benin 1961 100.0 39.9 40.3 19.8 

Ghana 1970 100.0 33.0 41.2 25.7 

Liberia 1970-71 100.0 37.6 39.9 22.5 

Nigeria 1971-73 100.0 35.4 44.0 20.6 

Sierra Leone 1974 100.0 39.1 37.7 23.2 

Togo 1970 100.0 31.1 40.2 28,7 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

Burundi 1970-71 100.0 24.6 46.6 28.7 

Rwanda 1970 100.0 24.7 47.3 27.9 

Zaire 1955-57 100.0 44.7 44.5 10.8 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Ethiopia 1968-71 100.0 41.5 38.j 20.3 

Kenya 1977 100.0 33.1 .42.2 24.7 

Madagascar 1975 100.0 31.6 40.1 28.3 

Mauritius 1979 100.0 39.5 46.5 14.0 

Seychelles 1980 100.0 40.1 42.5 17.4 

Sudan 1972-73 100.0 34.1 43.8 22.2 

Tanzania 1973 100.0 37.2 40.0 22.7 

Uganda 1969 100.0 35.6 40.1 24,3 

SOUTHERN AFKICA 

Botswana 1971 100.0 30.2 39.6 30.1 

Malawi 1971-72 100.0 29.4 39.8 30.8 

Mozambique 1970 100.0 29.8 38.5 31 .7 

Swaziland 1976 lUO.O 35.8 41 .8 22.4 

Zambia 1969 100.0 34.2 39. 1 26,7 

Zimbabwe 1969 100.0 31.5 40.3 28.3 

Note: For countries with estimated ranges of fertility, the distribution of lifetime fertility 
Is calculated on the basis of averages of these ranges. 

defers to the settled population only. 
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Table 7.5. Percent Distribution of Lifetime Fertility, by Age of Mother, for Rural and 
Urban Areas 

(Percentages may not add to totals due to rounding) 

Rural U^^^" 

35 35 

cou.t.> ^„ '^-S "'3? 

Year ages years years over ages years years over 

SAHEL WEST AFRICA 

Chad 1963-64 100.0 42.1 36.6 21 .3 100.0 37.7 38.0 24.3 

iqfiO-fil 100 0 37.9 40.5 21.6 100.0 41.1 37.6 21.4 

^1965 00 0 3 1 40.3 28.6 (NA) (NA) (NA) (NA 

Nryer!!?.!:::::::::::::: l^'o ioS:S 39.B 23.8 (na) (na) (na) (na) 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

gg^^^ 1961 100.0 40.3 40.0 19.7 100.0 35.4 43.4 21.1 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

^^anda 1970 100.0 24.8 47.3 28.0 100.0 25.4 47.0 27.7 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

1971-72 1U0.0 29.0 39.6 31.3 (NA) (NA) (NA) (NA) 

Note: For countries with estimated ranges of fertility, the distribution of lifetime fertility 
is calculated on the basis of averages of these ranges. 

^Refers to the settled population only. 
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Mortality in Sub Saharan Africa is higher than elsewhere in 
the developing world. Estimates show a 1983 regional crude 
death rate of 17 per 1,000 population, versus 1 1 per 1,000 
population for all developing countries (U.S. Bureau of the Cen 
sus, 1 983c) and a life expectancy at birth for both sexes of 48.6 
years for the region compared to 57.0 years for the developing 
country average (UNESA, 1982).' U.S. Bureau of the Census 
( 1 983c) estimates for 1 983 indicate that 32 (80 percent) of the 
40 Sub Saharan African nations have infant mortality rates in 
excess of 95 per 1 ,000 live births, compared to only 22 per- 
cent of the world's other developing countries. Given such high 
rates, the control of premature mortality is an important policy 
objective for all governments of the region. 

The status of women is closely associated with mortality in 
Africa in two ways: through age-sex mortality differentials that 
depart from those characteristic of countries where mortality 
rates for both sexes are low. and through the impact that 
modernization has on women's own health and on the mortal- 
ity of infants and young children. This chapter examines the 
evidence for age-sex patterns of mortality which reflect on 
women's status in Africa, and for the effect on mortality of 
women s participation in the development process. 

Age Sex Mortality Differentials 

Age Pattern of Mortality in Africa. Sixteen years ago, Clairin 
{ 1 968)' asked whether tropical areas, and tropical Africa in par 

'^nf oThrr d#>t,ji!f'fi rr^ortajfTy d^iTn s^e Adpf?tx)la ^977) Ank^T i^nci Knowles 
CiUivvvW '19/9) CdntrL>lU? i19/4}, Gaisie (1979a and 1979bK 
Hat)tf?rnaf!i»m f1979i, H^jupt and Kane M978I, Kandeh (1979), Kenya Cen 
tf»i( Buredu of Stdttstjcs n978i. McGregor and Williams 119791, Mehary 
11979! Motf (1982). Okorjfo. {1979). Olusanya ( 1 979), Page (1974). Popula 
unn Rt»fvrHr«'#? BuwQu ^^980), Rt/gaHa (1979), Tawiah (1979). UNECA 
i 1 9801)1. UNECOSOC (1982). U S Sijfeau of the Census (1 977. 1978, 1981. 
and 1982) World EJank n980c, 1981, 1982). and World Fertility Survey 
n981a. 198U) 198i( . and 1982) 
Q S*fi» also Cantrell.f i 1 974). Coale and Oerneny 1 1 966), and UNECOSOC 
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ticular, were not subject to an age schedule of mortality which 
differs from that incoiporated in the nnodel life tables used for 
estimating population parameters. Mortality data were neither 
then nor now adequate to answer this question definitively, but 
the discussion has continued among African -demographers. 
Fragmentary information indicates that the decline of rriortality 
from age 1 to age 4 is not as fast in Africa as observed elsewhere 
in the world, although after age 5 it accelerates until about 1 0 
years of a^e. Then, as is usual, African mortality starts a gradual 
rise which becomes more rapid by about age 50 to 55. Fuf^her- 
more, some demographers have suggested that during the first 
year of life, African mortality decreases rapidly during the first 
few months as expected, but then rises again sometime between 
the sixth and tenth months.^ This elevation of early childhood 
mortality rates in Africa and other tropical areas was appar- 
ently not characteristic of nontropical countries during their 
periods of early modernization. 

The reason for the high vulnerability of young children in the 
tropics lies in part in a climate which is favorable to the multiplica- 
tion of disease-causing organisms; frequent infection can then 
lead to malnutrition, which in turn makes a child more vulnerable 
to additional infection, and a downward spiral may be set off. 
Children are particularly vulnerable during the period of wean- 
ing, before new sources of food are well established, and it is 
the synergism between malnutrition and infection which is con- 
sidered by most observers to be responsible for much of the high 
mortality among small children in the tropics.^ 



'For discussions of a distinctive African moftality pattern, see Adegbola 
(1977), Cantrelle (1974). Clairin (1968). CondS (19B0). Page (1974). Preston 
(197t?). and UNECA (1979b). For examples ^fom individual countries, see 
Cantrelle 11974). Gaisie i1979b), Habtemanam (1979). Kenya Central Bureau 
of Statistics (1<^78). McGregor and Williams (1 979), Mott (1 9S2). and UNECA 
(1 980b). For refcjrence to the early European pattern, see Cantrelle (1 974}, 

♦The literature on the synergism between malnutrition and infection and 
its role in pre school mortality is large. See Jelliffc (1968), Newman (1979), 
Puffer and Serrano (1973), and Scrtmshaw, Taylor, and Gordon (19&9). 
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Sex Differences in Mortality. As in the rest of the world, African 
female mortality at nearly every age (S lower than male; at birth 
aq^Afncan baby gtfl can expect on the average to live 2 to 6 
yeah longer than a boy can. The female mortality advantage 
differs by age; although the pattern of very high mortality among 
the under 5 year-olds mentioned m the previous sectiM affects 
both girls and boys, for reasons which are not well ufwerstood, 
boys are particularly vulnerable during the first year of life. In 
many countries of Africa, a disproportionately large share of the 
female lifetime mortality advantage comes from a lower infant 
mortality rate " But the situation is quite different when young 
adult mortality is considered. Although the data are far from 
reliable, a number of countries report mortality levels among 
women m the childbearing ages which exceed those of men in 
the same ages, a pattern which almost certainly reflects the in- 
creased risks asociated with reproduction,^ Data on cause of 
death by sex and age are inadequate to test this hypothesis 
directly. Nevertheless, since the levels of mortality in the young 
adult ages are similar for men and women in Africa and the dif 
ferentials are greater in other ages, it is likely that death related 
to pregnancy is the main contributor to the small mortality sex 
differential in the young adult ages. 

Data Availability. As is the case with fertility, considerable 
effort has been spent to develop methods of assessing levels 
and trends m mortality. Nevertheless, mortality data are even 
more difficult to obtain with confidence. Investigators are not 
now aqteed, for example, whether infant mortality in Africa is 
continuing to decline, or whether in the face of droi'oht and world 
recession the decline has leveled off Mortality data come from 
national censuses and demographic surveys, supplemented by 
special studies of particulai areas or population subgroups. Vital 
registration systems are as yet too incomplete to provide 
national estimates, although they may indicate the relative 
imp'^aance of the several causes of death m particular areas 
among thosi? few deaths attended by medically trained person 
nel. Because the raw data are rarefy adequate, they must be ad- 
justed and measures must be derived using one or more of the 
estimating models.^* 

Estimates in the WID Data Base are derived from a variety of 
sources Most are calculated from census data, but a substan- 
tial minority have been estimated using data from national 
demographic surveys 

In the case of the infant mortality rates, base data are often 
not precise enough to establish a poir: estimate, and so a range 
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''for (iis( ijs^ions of m.iU' prt> school vulnerability, see Gdisif ( 1 979a). Mott 
n 98^ ) Uius.inv^i ' ^ 9 P^Mf i 1 9/4), Td^idh ( 1 979). an6 UNECA i 1 979b) 
Cuvf^iv n97Ss\ sijqqests thijt 50 pf>fcent of the female drtvHntage in expec 
tation of lifp at birth .n Ghand due to lower female mortality among children 

undef iige 5 ^ t. ^ 

•For discussions of femalf? vulnerability, especially during the childbear 
.nq ,,(|#.s sfv Ga-s.e i1979h> HabfemarMm (1979), Ifo <1979», McGreqof 
ami WiHidms (19/9), Mehary (1979!, Okonfor 0979), OlusiUiya (19/9). 
Tawiah (1979» UNtCA M974a and l979b), and WHO (I9';8b) 

•for discussions of recent mortality trends m Africa, see Adegbola i 1 977), 
Gais.e ( r979a and 1 9 /9b) . Habtemanam \ 1979). OhadiKe ( 1 9 79), Olusanya 
(1979) .ind UNECA n979bi mmct a 

•For demoqraphic concepts appropriate to the African context, see ^JJ^^^A 
(1978b) For a review of the availability of mortality data for Africa, see Conri6 
M980} and W.ilfisperqer (1 978) For estimatint^ methods, see Brass (1968). 
Brass et al (1975) Coale «md Demeny (1966), Haupt and Kane (1978), 
and UNECOSOC (1967) 



is used Within which the true rate may reasonably fall, in some 
cases, this range is quite wide but still may be used to conclude 
at least that infant mortality fs, for example, very high or 
moderately high in a particular country . As indicated in table 8.1, 
30 of the 40 Sub Saharan African countries under considera- 
tion have data on infant mortality, but for only 16 of these are 
the data available by sex, Futhermore, estimates for one-third 
of the countries (3 of the 16. for data by sex) relate to a time 
period prior to 1970. Data on the other mortality measures are 
availaDle for fewer countries. Information on life expectancy at 
birth and at age 1 is available for only just over half of the coun- 
tries, and fairly recent information for only 1 5; all of the data 
for these measures are disaggregated by sex. Statistics on child 
mortality (proportion dying before age 5) are available bv sex 
for 17 countries overall, but for only 10 countries for ariy date 
since 1970, Given these constraints, the available statistics are 
analyzed below. j 

Country Data. In every country in the WiD Data Base^, the 
expectation of life at birth is greater for women than for men, 
usually by 2 to 6 years. The range in these data for women is 
from a low of 32 years in Upper Votta 11960 61) to 71 years 
in the Seychelles ( 1 974 78). For men, the range is from 29 years 
in Chad (1964) to 65 years in the Seychelles. The median values 
are approximately 46 years for women and 42 years for men. 

Estimates of expectation of life at birth and at age 1 are shown 
in table 8.2, together with the female/male ratio of these 
estimates. Life expectancy at birth is illustrated in figure. 8.1 
for the countries with more recent data. Examination of thse data 
suggests the presence of regional differences in life expect- 
ancy at birth. Except for Ghana and Liberia, mortality levels are 
higher (and hfe expectancy lower) in Western and Central Africa 
than in the Eastern and Southern subregions. The female/male 
ratios of life expectancy indicate the relative advantage that 
women have over men in length of life; in only one country (par- 
tial data for Upper Volta, 1 960-61 ) do men have a slight advan- 
tage over women. Overall, the female/male ratios show more 
variability within than among subregions, with life expectancies 
in most subregions ranging from near parity between the sexes 
(ratios near 1 .00) to female values that are 1 0 percent or more 
above the male values (ratios of 1 . 1 0 or higher) in some other 
countries (notably Benin, Ethiopia, Madagascar, Malawi, and cer- 
tain regions of Nigeria), where life expectancies of benchmark 
quality are not available, some data by sex and age suggest that 
mortality rates among women in the childbeanng years ne higher 
than those among men of the same ages (see Habtemariam, 
1979; Mehary, 1979; and UNECA, 1979b). 

Expectation of life at age 1 is also shown m table 8.2, together 
with the corresponding female/male ratios. The range for women 
IS from 38 years, again in Upper Voltz^ to 73 years in the 
Seychelles, with a median of about 51 yeais. For men, the range 
is from 34 years in Chad to 66 years in the Seychelles, with a' 
median of about 50 years. Sex differentials in mortality usually 
have narrowed by the time children reach their first birthday. 
As shown in table 8.3, in just over one third of the countries 
with available data, the gap has narrowed by one-half year or 
more of life expectancy between birth and 1 year of age. In 
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several other countries, however, the male gain was smaller, 
and in four countries there was no change at all. In four others, 
the femaie advantage actually increased. 

The tendency towards a convergence in fife expectancy values 
for the two sexes Is consistent with the suggestion above that 
African »vomen are expariencing relatively greater mortality than 
expected in the chitdbearing years. It is also consistent with the 
suggestion that parents may tend to favor their preschool boys 
in seeking medical care for potentially fatal childhood illnesses, 
on the not unreasonable grounds that it is harder to hold the mate 
children.* 

Mortality during the first year of life is shown in table 8.4 for 
the 30 countries with inf orrnation. ano for 1 6 of them separately 
by sex. Figures 8.2 and 8.3 illustrate the infant mortality rates 
and female/male ratios of the rates for countries with available 
data for 1970 or later. 

The number of deaths under 1 ^y ear of age per 1 ,0<K) live births 
for both sexes ranges from only 30 in the Seychelles (1 975-80) 
and 33 in Mauritius (1980) to over 200 in The Gambia (19731, 
Mali (1960-61), Niger (1960), Upper Volta (1960-61), and Sierra 
Leone 11974). Among countries with data by sex. the infant mor- 
tality rate for girls is invariably lower than the rate for boys. The 
range for girls is from a low of 28 in the Seychelles to a high 
of 207 in Sierra Leone; for boys, the range is from 32 to 235 
in the same countries. Overall, the level of infant mortality for 
girls Is usually 80 to 90 percent of the level for boys. 

Although there is considerable variation in the infant mortali- 
ty rate within each subregion, the lower rates are more frequently 
found in the Eastern and Southern portions of the African con- 
tinent. The female/male ratios, however, are fairly even and do 
not seem to show any geographic pattern. 

In table 8.5. the proportions of children who die before their 
fifth birthday are presented separately by sex, together with the 
corresponding female/male ratios of these proportions; these are 
illustrated tn figure 8.4 for countries with data in the l97Q's. 
For girls, the proportions range from 5 percent in the Seychelles 
(1971-75) to 36 percent in Upper Volta (1960-61). For boys, 
' the range is also from 5 to 36 percent, with the higher figure 
representing The Gambia and Sierra Leone as well as Upper 
Volta. Inasmuch as the sex differentials in mortality have nar- 
rowed considerably by age 1 , the relative differences between 
the two sexes shown in table 8.5 reflect in large measure those 
associated with infant mortality, in any event, the differences 
are slight except in a few cases, notably Botswana, Kenya, and 
Sudan among the countries with relatively recent data. 

On balcince, the use of mortality differentials as indicators of 
the status of women is hampered by the absence of adequate 
data by sex, age, and cause of death. There are hints, from the 
relatively small sex differentials m expectation of life at age 1 
m the WID Data Base and from special studies, that m some 
countries the normal femaie advantage in mortality does not app- 
ly, perhaps due to differential child care practices, but more likely 
by higher female mortality during the childbearing years. Im- 
provement in the Situation of women would tend to shift sex 



differentials in mortal'ty toward those which are characteristic 
of tow mortality populations. 
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The data show that the very high mortality of pre school age \^ 
children is primarily responsible for the low expectation of life ^ 
characteristic of the region. It follows that mortality in Africa 
will not be reduced significantly until the mortality of the popula- / 
tion under age 5 is brought under control. And because of the / 
critical rofe of malnutrition and infection, much of which is 
preventable or readily treatable at home or in the community,*^ 
the control of infant and child mortality will depend in large 
measure on whether Africa's women have access to the 
knowledge and resources they need to provide their children with 
adequate care and nutrition. However, for women to be suc- 
cessful in reducing the mortality of their pre school age children 
under situations currently prevailing in Africa, a number of dif- 
ficult conditions must be met: "They must know what con- 
stitutjas adequate child nutrition, what must be done to pfovtde 
a safe and sanitary home environment, what kinds of treatments 
are appropriate for a given set of disease symptoms, and when 
and where to go for medical help. They must have access to 
resources in cash or kind: for food, water, fuel; for soap, disin- 
fectant; for insecticides, netting, storage containers; foHatrines; 
for home remedies, drugs; for health services, fees, transport, 
etc. They must have sufficient time available in their daily routine, 
and/or adequate assistance for proper child care. They must have 
the motivation and the power to carry through a program of good 
child care, i,e., the community and family (including husband, 
mother-in-law, co-wives, other relatives) must provide a sup- 
portive social environment for adequate child care; and finally, 
essential supplies and appropriate health services must be both 
availabe and accessible to women" (Newman, 1 979). For all of 
this to happen, the level of women's education will have to be 
improved. 

Changes in the situation of women during the process of 
modernization will have a profound impact upon women's 
ability to improve their life chances and those of their children. 
Some of these changes may have negative effects. The World 
Health Organization ( 1 978b) has identified a number of specific 
areas for concern, including the increased use of abortion and 
its contribution to high maternal mortality, increased stress and 
fatigue as supportive family structures weaken and women carry 
more responsibiliy alone, isolation of migrant women in alien 
environments, exposure to occupational hazards as women 
move into new working roles, inadequate arrangements for child 
care for those in modern sector employment, and all the 
problems associated with the relative poverty of households 
headed by women. • 

But on the positive side, increased access to education may 
be the single most important change in the situation of women 
which improves the life chances of their children. Studies across 



"Based on the author's pefsonai observation at the Family Health Pfoject. 
^ ititute of Child Health. Lagos University, Lagos. Nigeria. 
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'°For discussions of a strategy for providing primary health ca;^ »n a«v<.'lop' 
tng countries and the importance of home and communjty in prevention md 
treatment, see Evans. Hall, and Warford (1981); Jelhffe (1968); Kielmann 
and McCord 1 1 977); Mewman ( 1 979); Walsh and Warren 1 1 979). and WHO 
i1978a). 



the continent document the consistent association between a 
mother's literacy or educational attainment and improved child 
survival/* A woman's education has an effect on mortality even 
when her husband's education and/or occupation are statistically 
controlled. Specifically what it is about vynmen's literacy and 
education which leads to a reduction in the mortality of their 
children is not clear. Education provides specific information and 
a socialization to new attitudes and ways of seeing. It may also 
increase a woman's status and self confidence in relation to her 
husband and relatives, and thus empower her to act on what 
she has learned. It may improve her income generating 
capacity. It may be that all of these, and others, are important 
aspects of thp education mortality relationship. But whatever 
It IS about education and literacy which influences a woman's 
success in raising her children, the association is clear. 



^'Many studios report that women's education and literacy are significant 
pf edictors of lower mfant and child moriatity. See Anker and Knowles II 977J. 
Caldwell (1979K Gaisto (1979a and 1979bl, Habt^manam (19791, Kandeh 
(1979) Kenya Central Bureau of Statistics (1978L Mott Uia82), Ohadike 
(19791 Okonf Of (19791. Olusanya 11 979), Puffer and Serrano (1973). Rizgalla 
(1979), Tawfdh (1979). UNECA (1979b and 1980b). and World Fertility 
Survey (1981a. 1 98 lb, 198 1c, and 1982). All report rural/urban differen- 
tials Some report other differentials le^s directly related to the status of 
women; for example religion (mortality 'is lower among Christian women 
in Ghana) tGaisie. 1979. and Tawiah, 1979); polygamy (m Sierra Leone, 
Kenya, and Ghana, mortality is higher in polygamous marriages) (Kandeh, 
1979; Mott, 1982; and Tawiah. 1979); seasonality (mcfttality is higher m 
The Gambia when mothers are away in the fields from dawn to dusk) 
(McGrt^gor and Williams. 1979). 



This association is also found in the WID Data Base. In simple 
correlational analyses between the mortality measures of tables 
8.2 to 8.5 and the indicators of women's status presented in 
chapters 4 to 6. that is, adult literacy, percent of women ages 
15 to 19 years enrolled in school, female labor force participa- 
tion rates, and proportion of women employed in agriculture, 
only female literacy and education were shown to have a con- 
sistent, significant, and strong negative association with mor- 
tality. Moreover, female literacy and education were positively 
associated with the female/male ratios of mortality; that is, the 
higher the proportion of literate and/or educated women, the 
more nearly their mortality advantage relative to men approached 
the standard set by the low mortality countries. Although 
expectation of life and literacy/education are both associated 
with increasing per capita GNP, the association between the two 
is strongF/ than that between either and the income variable. 
Moreover, when separate analyses are made on couiuies 
grouped by per capita GNP, the association with literacy remains 
significant at the 0.01 level among the 1 8 lowest income coun- 
tries (1979 per capita GNP under $300 U.SJ and just fails to 
reach significance among the 10 with incomes of $300 or more. 
Per capita GNP, on the other hand, ceases to be significantly 
associated with either life expectancy or literacy/education 
within the two income groups. The implication of this is that 
women's education has an effect which is separate from that 
due to income. 
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Figure 8.1. Life Expectancy at Birth for Women and Men 
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Figure 8.2. infant Mortaiity Rat^a 
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Figure 8.3. Femaie/Maie Ratio of Infant Mortality Rates 
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Figure 8.4. Proportion of Chiidren Dying Before Their Fifth 
Birthday, by Sex 
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Table 8.1. Number of Count/lee With Data oti Mortality, by Type of IVIortality iVleasure 
and Recency of Data » 



Mortality measure ' 


Total ^ 


Before 1970 


1970 or later 


■ 1 

\ ' 








LI fe\ expectancy at age 1 year 


21 


6 


15 

• 


Infant mortality rate: 


30 
16 


10 
3 


20 
13 


Proportion dying before 


17 


7 


10 
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Table 8.2. Ufe Expectancy at Birth and at Age 1 Ye^pl^f^ 
Female/Male Ratio of Lffe Expectancies 




Region and coyntrj^ 



Women and IVIen, and 

At age 1 



Year 



F/M ratio 
Men (male-l.OO) 



Worn 



Men (male 



F/M ratio 
-1.00) 



SAHEL WEST AFRICA 

Chad 1964 35.0 29.0 

fhe G^ibi;: .V. 1973 s 34 3 32.2 

Mali 1960-61 35.7 33.7 

Mauritania^ 1965 36.0 32.0 

Niuer^ I960 40.1 37.0 

SenlSal'i : ... 1970-71 44.2 43.0 

GpSerVolta^ ' 1960-61 31 .9 33.0 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

Ghana 1970 50.2 46.9 

Libe^'a ... 1970-71 48.6 45.6 

Niaeria " . 1971-73 43.0 39.5 

S^er^a i;;;; • 1974 35.9 33.0 

Togo'!..!!"!....... 1961 42.7 41.8 

CENTRAL AFRICA * 

Burundi...! 1970-71 43.1 40.5 

Cameroon 1976 45.5 43.1 

^1!!.:..:..:... . 1970 ^ 42.0 38.0 

EASTERN AFRICA 

Kenva'^ 1977 55.8 51.2 

ffiiiis:: 1971-73 65.3 60.7 

Seychelles 1974-78 71 .1 64.6 

SuJan 1968-73 46.2 43.5 

ugard;:.:... ....... - 1959 ■ 46.9 45.8 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Botswana 1964-71 58.3 52.3 

S»*aziland 1965.76 49.5 ,42 9 

Zambia 1969 \ ^46.5 43.D 

i Refers to rural areas only. 

2 Refers to rural and semi-urban areas only. 

iMidpoInt of an estimated range of 45.0 to 47.5 years. 

^Midpoint of an estimated range of 41.8 to 44.3 years. 



1.21 


40.0 


34.0 


1.07 


42.0 


40.8 


1.06 


40.3 


38.3 


1.13 


42.0 


37.0 


1.08 


(NA) 


(NA) 


1.03 


49.2 


48.1 


0.97 


38.0 


39.0 



0 



1.07 


55.1 


52.5 


1.07 


56.5 


54.1 


1.09 


47.1 


43.4 


1.09 


44.2 


42.1 


1.02 


49.7 


49.3 



1.06 
1.06 
1.11 



1.09 
1J)8 
1.10 
1.06 
1.02 



1.11 
1.15 
1.08 



48.6 
52.4 
46.0 



63.1 
56.9 

(NA) 



46.3 
50.6 
42.0 



57.3 
50.3 

(NA) 



1.18 
1.03 
1.05 
1.14 
(NA)* 
1.02 
0.97 



1.05 
1.04 
1.09 
1.05 
1.01 



1.Q5 
1.04 
1.10 



59.4 


55.0 


'1.08 


68.0 


63.8 


1.07 


72.6 


66.0 


1.10 


51.9 


50.3 


1.03 


51 .8 


51.5 


1.01 



1.10 
1.13 

(NA) 
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Table 8.3. Number of Years Women May Expect to Outlive Men at Birth and at Age -1 ' 
Year, and Mate Gains In Life Expectancy Between Birth and Age 1 Year 



Region and country 


Year • 


Fefna 1 e/ma 1 e 
difference at 
birth (years) 


Female/male 
difference at 
1 year (years) 


Male gai ns 
between bi rth 
and 1 year 


SAHEL WtST AFRICA 


1964 
1973 
1960-61 
1965 
1960 
1970-71 
1960-61 


6.0 
2.1 
2.0 

Nk 4.0 
X 3.1 

"^'^ -1.1 


• 

V 


6.0 
1.2 
2.0 
5.0 

(NA) 
1.1 

-1.0 


0.0 
0.9 
0.0 
-1.0 

(NA) 

-0.1 


COASTAL WEST AFRICA * 














1970 

1970- 71 

1971- 73 
1974 
1961 


3.3 
3.0 
3.5 
. 2.9 
0.9 


/ 


2.6 
2.4 
3.7 
2.1 
0.4 


0.7 

U.O 

-0.2 

U.O 

0.5 


CENTRAL AFRICA 




J 










1970-71 
1976 
1970 


2.6 
2.4 
4.0 




2.3 
1.8 
4.0 


0.3 

(1 A 
U.O 

0.0 


EASTERN AFrtlQA 














1969 
1 y/ 1 -/i 
1974-78 
1968-73 

1969 


4.3 

*♦ • 0 

6.b 
2.7 

1.1 




4.0 
4.2 
6.6 
1.6 
0.3 


0.3 
0.4 
-0.1 

1.1 

0.8 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 














1964-71 
'1956-67 
1969 


6.0 
6.6 
3.S 




5.8 
6.6 

(NA) 


s 0.2 
^ 0.0 
(NA) 



Note: The concept of male gains refers to the n^rrowi-ng of the gap between female and male life 
expectancy bT?tween birth and ^^ear of age. 



^Refers to rural areas only> , 

^Refers to r\xTii\ artd semi -urban areas only. 
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Table 8.4. infant Mortality iRates, by Sex, and Female/Male Ratio of Infant Mortality Rates 



F/M ratio 

v«a.. Tntai Female Male (male=l.0O) 

Region and country Year lota I i-emaie 



SAHEL WtST AFRICA 

1975 105 (NA) (NA) (NA) 

1963-64 160 144 175 0.82 

Clad 107-1 217 204 230 0.89 

l';,,^'^''' : 196? l\o (NA) (NA) (NA) 

rru;-n;;r.;:::v:::::: i96s i. (na) na (na) 

^J9er'' 1973 77 1 17-146 NA NA (NA) 

Sp^T^^iiur:::::::;::: l96oJ( ^^'251 !na! (na) (na) 

COASTAL WEST AFRICA 

1970 115 107 127 0.84 

G»^ana. \'l I74 o.90 

Liberia. 970-7 ^^^3 

Nigeria 196b.60 178 172 ^^^^ 

Tigo'!.'!?"!:::::*.:::'.*/. I'be 142-154 (na) (na) (na) 



CENTRAL AFRICA 

1070 71 140 132 147 0.90 

""'•""^^ 57 148 165 0.90 

Ca^^^roon ^ajn 27 120 135 0.89 

Rwanda ^7U uf ^^^j 

ullT,^:tT:^T^v. ^9^ll7 m-ui m Sna! (na) 



EASTERN AFRICA 



1964-71 J55-200 (NA) (NA) (NA) 



I Mauritius.. 1980 3J ,3^gg 

-Seychelles' 975-80 30 

, Lh 73 140- 44 (NA) (NA) (NA) 

* ^^^^973 ' 20- 30 NA (NA) (NA) 

I^^nda":?:::::::::::::::: i'al 



SOUTHERN AFRICA 



_ « 



"""r^"^ 1,4 (NA) (NA) (NA) 

LeiOtM ,J^A 56 146 16i> 0.8S 

z::^!?:::.::::::::::::: '^69 i 2 7-!6o (na) (na) ■ m) 

I Refers to rural areas only. 
^Refers to rural and semi -urban areas only. 
- iKpnrosents averages of yearly rates from 197b through 1980. ^ , , 

^Keferr^nly to the settled population in the Benadi r. Bay. and Lower Shebelle areas. 
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Table 8.5. Percent of Children Dying Before Their Fifth Birthday, by Sex, and Female/Male 
Ratio of Percent Dying 



F/M ratio 



Region and country 




Year 


Female 


Male 


(ma1e»1 .00} 


SAHEL WEST AFRICA 








/ 








1964 


23.1 




0.84 






1973 


31.8 


36.2 


0.88 






1960-61 


29.8 


29.8 


1 .00 




1965 


28.9 


28.9 


1.00 




1960-61 


35.8 


36.2 


0.99 


COASTAL WEST AFRICA 
















1970 


18.1 


20.2 


0.90 






, 1970-71 


22.3 


23.3 


0.96 






1966 


32.5 


36.3 


0.90 


Togo 




1961 


28.4 


28.7 


0.99 


CENTRAL AFRICA 










f 






1970-71 


26.5 


27.4 


0.97 






1976 


21.8 


23.6 


0.92 






1970 

1 


24.2 


27.4 


0.88 


EASTERN AFRICA 
















1977 


13.3 


15.4 


0.86 






1971-75 


4.9 


5.2 


0.94 






1968-73 


21.2 


24.5 


0.86 






1969 


19.1 


21.2 


0.90 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 
















1964-71 


13.9 


16.6 


0.84 



^Refers to rural areas only. 

^Refers to rural and sem1 -urban areas only. 
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Planning for the full participation of women in development 
must address women's need for education and training, for in- 
come and productive work, for housing and satisfactory living 
arrangements, and for health and nutrition. Programs to develop 
a healthy, skilled, anr" :> ^ductive female population will also need 
to be targeted to specific population subgroups of women, such 
as rural women, urb?'! female household heads, and women in 
particular age groups or in particular ethnic, linguistic, religious, 
or socioeconomic groups. National level data, by showing where 
people live, what work they do, what skills or education they 
have, and how well their children survive, describe the status 
of women and their situation relative to men at a given time, 
thus providing information for current planning and a baseline 
for the measurement of change. 

The Sub'Saharan Africa region is statistically as well as 
economically disadvantaged, and for many of the same reasons. 
Nevertheless, since the 1960's, most countries have invested 
a considerable share of their statistical resources in one or more 
national censuses and/or surveys, and have established a per- 
manent statistical infrastructure to carry out a continuing pro- 
gram of data collection at more or less regular intervals. With 
all of their limitations, these national level data sets are the best 
available and the most comprehensive. As this handbook has 
demonstrated, careful analysis of data from these sources can 
yield a surprising amount of information about a country's 
women and their Situation, both absolutely and in relation to their 
male compatriots. 

Because the coverage of national censuses or surveys of 
population and housing is nearly universal and the data 
obtained on the social and economic characteristics of the 
population are comprehensive, during the 3 to 4 years follow 
ing the period in which they were gatheret; these data offer four 
maior advantages to the planner and decisionmaker concerned 
With the integration of women into the development process, 
irs! . they afford a periodic snapshot of the situation of women 



with respect to the indicators discussed in the preceding 
chapters: education and training; employment and occupafion; 
urbanization and nrHgration; housing and living arrangements; and 
marital status, fertility, and mortality. Levels and patterns of 
these indicators among women signal to the planner the need 
for special attention to a particular sector, and where 
female/male ratios are a routine part of the analysis, point out 
those sectors in which women are facing particular problems 
or are at a particular disadvantage. 

Second, national level data permit a greater level of disaggrega- 
tion by geographic area and/or ethnic or other socioeconomic 
or cultural characteristics, which makes it possible to identify 
for further analysis population subgroups with special problems. 
For example, women urban migrants may be of particular con- 
cern to the decisionmaker; although data bearing directly on 
migration may no^be included in the census, census data would 
generally permit one to identify for further analysis those urban 
women whose current residence differs from their place of birth. 
Such disaggregation allows a more focused program planning, 
and may also identify subgroups or subjects about which more 
detailed studies may be needed. 

Third, when such data are gathered, analyzed, and published 
with reasonable promptness, regularity, and consistency, they 
permit the planner to distinguish between persistent and newly 
arising problem areas and to chart the nation's progress, or lack 
thereof, in improving access to its resourceftfor the female half 
of the population. Finally, because most countries follow inter- 
national guidelines for census definitions, concepts, and data 
collection methods, the data themselves may be internationally 
comparable to some extent, affording the planner and decision- 
maker insight into the situation of the nation's women relative 
to women in other countries at a similar ievel of economic 
development. 

Many indicators have been suggested, some requiring new 
data, 01 new definitions and concepts, but a number of useful 
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indicators of women's situation can be developed by disag- 
gregating data currently being coilectad. Disaggregation by sex, 
age, and rurai/urban residence is fundamental to better 
planning for women's participation and for the measurement of 
long term trends in accomplishment. Among the indicators pro- 
posed by Powers (1983), one might cite the following: 

For Utefacy and education: 

1 . Illiteracy rates for men and women and a ratio of female 
to male literacy, by rural/urban residence. 

2. The percent of youth ages 1 5 to 19 years enrolled in 
school by sex. and a female to mate enrollment ratio, 
by rural/urban residence. 

3. Median years of school completed among the adult 
population, by sex, age, and rural/urban residence* 

For economic activity: 

^ . Labor force participation rates, by sex and age, and a 
ratio of female to mate participation, by rural/urban 
residence. 

2. Unpaid family woricers as a proportion of all persons in 
the labor force, by sex, and a ratio of female to male 
proportions. 

3. Unemployment, by sex and age. and where possible, 
by rural/urban residence. 

4. Unemployment rates for the paid labor force, by sex. 

5. The proportion of economically active women in pro 
fessional and managerial positions relative to that of 
men. 

For urbanization and migration: 

1 . The proportion of women and men residing in urban 
areas. 

2, The concentration of age groups in urban areas, by sex. 

3 The proportion of women and men currently residing 
in a location other than their birthplace, cross classified 
by the urban and rural nature of the two locations. 

For living arrangements, households, and families; 

1. Heads of households, ^y age and sex. 

2 Households consisting of women ages 1 5 to 49 years, 
children under 1 5 years, and no adult male. 




3 Median age at first marriage, by sex. 



4. Proportion single at ages 20 to 24 and 45 to 49 years, 
by 3ex. 

5. Number of children ever born to women ages 1 5 to 49 
years. 

6. Ratio of children under age 5 to women ages 1 5 to 44 
years, for all women and by employment status. 

Others could be suggested, but these are illustrative of the 
kinds of indicators available to national planners and decision- 
makers from existing national level statistical series, were the 
data appropriately disaggregated. They reflect the status of 
women and their situation relative to men at a given period of 
time, and are useful both for program and policy development 
and for tracking the long term success of those policies. 

There are, however, a number of problems with the use of 
national level data as a planning tool to monitor changes in the 
status of women and to help ensure their full integration in the 
.development process. The first problem arises from the need for 
time-series data in order to track changes in the situation of 
women. Most African countries have taken only one or two 
national censuses or surveys, but the problem of mere numbers 
should correct itself in time as the countries proceed with plans 
for periodic data collection activities. 

More critical is the question of comparability among the data 
sets, both within a single country and among countries in the 
region. Comparability has a number of dimensions: data collec- 
tion procedures, concepts and definitions, subjects covered, 
eligibility of respondents, wording of the questions and the b?der 
in which they are asked, amount of probing allowed or encour- 
aged, training of enumerators, data processing procedures, 
preparation of tabulations (variables, cross tabulations, levels 
of geographic disaggregation, population subgroups, and so 
forth), and reports made available to the public. 

The growing literature on indicators of the status of women 
has identified a number of conceptual and operational problems 
in existing data series, particularly in the identification of 
economic activity \n developing countries and the delineation 
of family and household. Countries often differ in the operational 
definition of an urban place or change the definition from one 
census or survey to the next. There is a great deal of age 
misreporting and undercounting, particularly of young females. 
Data collection methods, too, often are not comparable on one 
or more of the dimensions discussed above. One of the impor- 
tant suggestions for change to emerge from this literature is the 
enlargement of the concept of economic activity to include part- 
time and multiple income-generating activities. If such a defini- 
tion is to find its way into national labor surveys, however, a 
concise operational definition will need to be formulatfed and 
tested extensively. 

As pressure builds for more adequate treatment of data 
describing women's situation, and for changes in concepts, 
operational definitions, data collection procedure^, and tabula- 
tion programs, additional concerns for comparability as weii as 
for costs arise. Clearly the monitoring of change requires a cer 
tain level of comparability among data collected at different 
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times, yet if they are to be useful data also must be relevant 
to current policy decisions, and the freezing of concepts and 
methods is neither possible nor desirable, Since a trade-off bet- 
ween stability and change is inevitable, observers con- 
cerned with monitoring the situation of women as development 
proceeds have the responsibility of identifying what is essential 
m both and of making that case in a convincing fashion. 

A second problem arises from the need for data on popula 
tion subgroups in order to monitor changes in the status of 
women. At a minimum, data on education, economic activity 
(including employment, occupation, and industry), household in 
come, household composition, and household heads must be 
available separately by sex, along with the data on marital status, 
fertility and mortality that are already available. At a second level 
of disaggregation, as many of these variables as feasible need 
to tabulated by rural/urban residence if differences between the 
traditional and modern sectors in the situtation of women are 
to be followed over time. At a third level of disaggregation, cross 
tabulations using three or more of the relevant variables would 
be desirable. Such tabulations as employment by age, marital 
status, and/or household headship for rural and urban areas, for 
example, would be invaluable m monitoring the level of women's 
participation in modern sector employment under social change 
and in planning for potential social and economic consequences. 
The appropriate data are normally collected in national censuses 
and surveys, but very little is made available by sex or for some 
of the other important population subgroups. But more tabula 
tions and more categories in cross tabulation, even of existing 
data, are costly; their utility must be demonstrated, usually by 
those who are most directly concerned with the outcome, it may 
wdl bo that for many of the desirable detailed investi. itions of 
population subgroups, reliancci on special studies and smaller 
scale surveys is more appropriate than asking for extensive cross 
tabulation of national data. 

A third problem is inherent m the concept of a periodic 
national census itself. A census or national survey is a snapshot 



of the entire country at some moment in time. It is a major under- 
taking involving a considerable investment of resources, and as 
such cannot be carried out except at fairly long intervals. The 
resulting volume of data is large, and a long delay between data 
collection and publication iB normal. As a consequence, where 
conditions are changing, such data cannot be expected to pro- 
vide feedback rapidly enough for responsive policy and program 
development. National level data provide baseline informCition, 
track the longer term trends in the situation of women, and assist 
in long-term planning. But except in the first few years after its 
population, a national census or survey cannot serve as an effi- 
cient monitoring tool. Again, special-purpose smaller scale 
studies and surveys are needed in addition to a census to com- 
plete the monitoring function. 

The consequences of failure to enlist women's full potential 
in the tasks of development are serious. As the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Africa has written: 

We have noted six possible effects of allowing the 
present situations to be perpetuated: economic produc- 
tivity is depressed, part of the coming generation is 
neglected, one half of the labor force may be driven out 
of economic production, opportunities for development are 
missed, the rural-urban balance is exacerbated, and the 
social goals of development may be retarded (UNECA, 
1975). 

Adequate information on the situation of women is a critical step 
in the development of realistic national policies, plans, and pro- 
grams for women's participation in social and economic develop- 
ment in Sub-Saharan Africa. But the availability of information 
can merely facilitate such participation. Only the concern, com- 
mitment, and demands of the women and men of Africa 
themselves can ensure that women will be able to make their 
full contribution to a better life for all the people of the region. 
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Tables in the Women in 
Development Doto Dose 



The Women In Development Data Base (.ee discussion in 
chapter 2) contains the following tables for each of 120 coun 
tries worldwide. For most tables, statistics for each country refer 
to the latest available year. Exceptions are tables 1 and 2, which 
are presented Tnr the latest two census years, anu taoles 8, 14A, 
and 14B for which data are presented for a series of years. For 
some countries, updated tables are included if new information 
bepame available after the Initial data were compiled. For fur- 
ther infr#rmation on the WID Data Base, write the Chief, Center 
for International Research, U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D C. 20233. 



6D. Population by Language^ -Sex. and Urban/Rural 
Residence, 19 . 

7, Life Expectancy at Selected Ages, by Sex and 

Urban/Rural Residence. 19_„. 

8, Selected Mortality Measuriss, by Sex and Urban/i^ural 

Residence, 19 to 19 

9, Percent of Native-born Population Born Outside of 

Province of Current Residence, by Age and Sfex, 
19 . 
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Tables 

1. Unadjusted Population by Age, Sex, and Urbr vRural 
t Residence, 19. (earlier census) 

2. Unadjusted Population by Age, Sex, and Urban/Rural 

Residence, 19 ^ (latest census) 

3. Adjusted Population by Age and Sex, 19^,.- (earlier 

census) 

4 Adjusted Population by Age and Sex. 19 (latest 

census) 

5. Population by Province, Sex, ancj Urban/Rural 
Residence, 19 .... \ ^-^^ 

6A, Population by Ethnic Group, Se^, and Urban Rural 
Residence, 19. 

oB. Population by Religion. Sex, ^^nd Uir)an Rural 
Res'dence, 19 

6C. Population by Nationality, Sex. and Urban Rural 
Residence, 19 



10A. Total Population 10 Years Old and Over, by Marital 
Status^ Age, and Sex, 1 9 

10B. Urban Population 10 Years Old and Over, by Marital 
Status, Age, and. Sex, 19 

IOC. Rural Population 10 Years Old and Over, by Maritsi 
Status, Age, and Sex, 19^^ . 

1 1 , Minimum Legal Age at Marriage and Age at which 

Specified Percent Are Ever Married, by Sex and 
Urban/Rural Residence, 19^„ . . ^ 

12, Number of Households by Size, Mean Size, and 

^^edian Size, by Urban/Rural Residence, 19_... 

1 3, Heads of Household 1 0 Years Old and Over, by Age, 

Sex, and Uroan/Rural Residery:e. 19 



14A. Age-Specific Fertility Rates (per 1000 women), by 
Urban/Rural Residence, 19... to 19 

1 4B. -Selected Fertility Measures, by Urban Rur^.! Residence, 
19, to 19 . 
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1 5A. Number of Literate Persons 1 0 Years Old and Over, by 
Age, Sex, and Urban/Rural Residence, 19,.., — 

Population Bases for Percentages in Table 15C, 
19 

15C. Percentage Literate 10 Years Old and Over, by Age, 
Sex, and Urban/Rural Residence, 1 9- 

16A, Number of Persons Ervollert in School 5 to 24 Years 
Old. by Age, Sex, and Urban/Rural Residence, 
19 . 

168. Population Bases for Percentages in Table 16C, 
19 . ' ^ 

16C. Percentage Enrolled in School 5 to 24 Years Old, by 
Age, Sex, and Urban/Rural Residence, 19„ . , 



1 7A. Number of Economically Active Persons 1 0 Years Old 
and Over, by Age, Sex, and Urban/Rural Residence, 
19 

1 7B, Population Bases for Percentages in Table ' 1 7C, 
19, 

17C. Percentage Economically Active 10 Years Old and 
Over, by Age, Sex, and Urban/Rural Residence, 
19 

18. Economically Active Population by Stat;k^r^SqJ^ 

ment. Sex, and Urban/Rural Restd8nceV^9_!> 

19, Income Distribution and Median Income^b^Sex and 

Urban/Rural Residence, 19 . 
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Population by Age, Sex, and 
Rural/Ufbori Resldenc€r 



Many of the tables and figures in this report present rates and ratios for the population in particular 
age groups. This appendix provides the populations upon which such rates and ratios are based. 



Population by Age, Sex, and Rural/Urban Residence 


• Total country Rural 




Urban 




Country, year, — 

and aije Female Male Fejiiaie 


Male 


Fenale 


Male 



Sahel West Africa ^ 

CAPE tfERDE: 1960^ 

All ages < 

Under I year , 

1 to 4 years 

5 to 9 years 

10 to 14 years.. 
IS to 1^ years.... 
20 to ?4 years.... 

2b to 29 years 

30 to 34 years.... 
3S to 39 years.... 
40 to 44 years. .. . 
4b to 49 years. . 
50 to 54 years.... 
Sb to 59 years.... 
60 to 64 y^^ars. . 
65 years ov*^r. 
Unknown a^je 



107,211 


92,691 


1 ,496 


3,678 


IS,647 


15,359 


1^,402 


15,421 


R,378 


B,292 


7,45fi 


6,815 


9,367 


7,405 


R,n35 


6,343 


6,955 


b,710 


4,455 


3,755 


4,469 


3,732 


4,716 


4,075 


5,?61 


4,591 


3,456 


2,511 


7,831 


1,553 


6,?8a 


2,925 


1 ,006 


526 



See footnotes at end of tatr^e. 
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Popuiatton by Age, Sex, and Rural/Urban Residence -Continued 

Total country . Rural l-'^faar. 

^anHge^^''' Female ^ Feniale Female Male 



CAPE VERDF.: I'^/U ' . 

AlV ages 140,786 131,785 

0 to 4 y-^ars ^1 ,0fi6 20 .'^Bg 

5 to 9 years ??.B66 23,073 

10 to 14 ypars ?n,19^ 19,710 

IS tn 19 years 15,516 15,041 

20 to ?4 years 7 ,690 8,27H 

25 to 29 years 6,3?1 5^490 

30 to 34 years 7,842 6,231 

35 to 39 years 7,710 6,159 

40 to 44- years ft. 234 5,575 

45 to 49 years 4,396 3,886 

50 to 54 y^ars.... 4,196 3,501 

55 to 59 years 4,318 3,894 

60 to 64 years 4,645 4,108 

65 years an'l over 7 ,572 5,385 

Unknown age "^2? 365 



CHAD: 1964 

All ages 1 ,326,170 

0 to 4 years 243,910 

5 to 9 years 216,250 

II) to 14 years 90,310 

15 to 19 years 93,910 

20 to 24 years 115,540 

25 to 29 y?ars 133,940 

30 to 34 years 109,870 

35 to 39, years 99,250 

40 to 44 years 63,650 

45 to 49 years 54,180 

50 to 54 years 35,890 

55 to 59 years .24,/ 10 

bil yea?s and over 44,760 

Unknown age 



1,198,200 1 ,237 ,980 1 ,113,180 



245,140 
234,860 
120,730 
74,990 
59 ,970 
82,020 
77 ,970 
82,090 
59,200 
56,300 
36,500 
24 ,230 
45 ,200 



228 ,880 
202,700 
82,620 
86 ,900 
107 ,740 
123,860 
101 ,800 
92,720 
59,580 
51,380 
34,260 
23,280 
42,260 



229 ,800 
221,320 
110,180 
67,360 
55 ,620 
75,280 
n ,280 
75,660 
54,600 ■ 
52,320 
33,600 
23,100 
43,060 



88,190 

15,030 
13,550 
7.690 
7,010 
7,800 
10 ,080 
8,070 
6,530 
4,070 
2,800 
1,630 
1,430 
2,500 



85,020 

15,340 
13,540 
10,550 
7,630 
4,350 
6,740 
6,690 
6,430 
4,600 
'»,980 
.,900 
1,130 
2,140 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Population by Ago, Sex, and Rural/Urban Residence— Continued 



Total country Rural Urban 

Country, year, > , ■ " 

and age Female Male Female Male Fenale Male 



THE GAMBIA: W3 



All ayes ?43,113 ?50,3B6 205,53; 209 ,374 

0 to 4 years 41 ,751 41,232 35,547 35,135 

5 to Q years 3fi,435 36,825 31,306 32,127 

10 to 14 years........ 22,868 24,587 18,499 21,138 

15 to 19 years 21,364 19,419 17,198 16,020 

70 to 24 years '22,420 20,817 18,535 16,193 

25 to 34 years 42.749 40,382 37,025 32,307 

35 to 44 years 24,146 26,395 20,947 21 ,985 

45 to 54 years 14,244 18,070 12,099 15,101 

55 to 64 years 7 ,870 11 ,249 6,682 9,591 

65 years and over 8,336 10,545 7,132 9,304 

Unknown age ^ 940 865 567 478 



37,576 

6,204 
5,129 
4,369 
4,156 
3,885 
5,724 
3,199 
2,145 
1,188 
1,204 
373 



41 ,007 

6,097 
4,698 
3,449 
3,399 
4,624 
8,075 
4,410 
2,969 
1,658 
1,241 
387 



MALI: 1976 

All ages 

Under 1 year 

1 to 4 years 

5 to 9 years 

10 to 14 years 

15 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 29 years 

30 to 34 years 

35 to 39 years 

40 to 44 years 

45 to 49 years 

60 to 54 years 

55 to 59 years 

60 to 64 years 

66 years and over 

Unknown aye 



3,271,185 3,123,733 2,723,571 2,594,518 



115,441 
473,953 
482,851 
32.1 ,959 
333,508 
265,842 
267,018 
225,950 
165,949 
147,829 
98,453 
103,607 
62,917 
81,466 
124,068 
374 



116,236 
470,779 
492,272 
342,807 
308,607 
218,391 
200,095 
185,729 
161,383 
139,426 
111,330 
104 ,619 
77,578 
76 ,620 
.. 117,464 
397 



95,243 
394,598 
400,186 
256,884 
272,743 
218,355 
223,875 
190,446 
137,444 
126,822 
83,008 
90,369 
53,980 
72,1VH 
108,099 
281 



96,655 
390,944 
411,456 
282,160 
249,945 
172,152 
163, /05 
, 154,834 
133,457 
116,947 
93,466 
89 ,927 
66„919 
67 ,990 
104,689 
272 



547 ,614 • 

20,198 
79 ,265 
82,665 
65,075 
60 ,765 
47 ,4B7 
43,143 
'35,504 
28,500 
'22 ,007 
15,445 
13,238- 
8,928 
9,337 
16,969 
93 



529,215 

20,581 
79,836 
80,816 
60,647 
58,662 
46,239 
36,390 
30,8«5 
27,926 
22,479 
17,864 
14,692 
10,659 
8,630' 
12,775 
125 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Population by Age. Sax, and Rural/Urban Residence -Continued 



Total country 



Country, year, 
and aije 



Fenale 



Male 



Rural 



Female 



Male 



Urban 



Female 



Male 



MAURITANIA: 1%^ 

All ages 

Under 1 year 

1 to 4 years 

6 to 9 years 

10 to 14 ye^rs.... 

15 to 19 years 

20 to ?A years.... 

25 to 29 years 

30 to 34 years 

35) to 39 years 

40 to 44 years.... 
45 to 49 years.... 
SO to 54 years... , 
55 to 5P years.... 
60 to F)4 years..,, 
65 years and over 
Unknown age 



461,4;?0 

14,904 
57,213 
76 ,829 
49,521 
32,7B9 
36 ,828 
42,213 
32,597 
^6 ,828 
'^22,693 
18,751 
14,231 
8,750 
9 ,808 
15,578 



500,146 

18,558 
67 ,502 
85,387 
65,098 
43,270 
35,674 
40,867 
34,520 
31,347 
24,328 
19,520 
13,558 
• 9,616 
9,904 
13,078 



\ 



Nir.ER: 1^60 



5 



All ayes 

0 to 4 years 

5 to 9 years 

10 to 14 years. . . . 
15 to I'* years... . 
20 to 24 years.... 

25 to 29 years 

30 to 34 years.... 
35 to 3^ years.... 
40 to 44 years.... 
45 to 49 years.... 
50 to 5A years..., 

55 to 59 years 

60 to d4 years..., 
65 years and over. 
Unknown, aye , 



1,313,910 1,297 ,560 



254 ,980 
204,480 
74,590 
140,210 
178,510 
154 ,060 
69 ,400 
84 ,770 
39 ,870 
50, no 
25,910 
27 ,570 
16,760 
42,320 
270 



253,050 
239,160 
117,310 
107,680 
84,030 
111,310 
72,330 
82,270 
46,140 
57,250 
33,510 
31,100 
20,010 
42,220 
190 



See footnotes at. end of table, 
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Population by Age, Sex, and Rurai/Urban Residence -Continued 



Total country Rural Urban 



Country, year. 



and age Female Male Female Male Fenale Male 



NIGER: 1977 



1 



All ages :?,S84,43t) 2,S13,992 

0 to 4 years 489,040 494,996 

5 to 9 years 386, 5?0 432.007 

10 to 14 years ?19,303 • 273.775 

15 to 19 years...:.... 303,541 204,065 

20 to 24 years 271.857 174,789 

25 to 79 years 236,014 180.610 

30 to 34 years 198,398 169,751 

35 to 39 years 103,299 129,052 

40 to 44 years 112,987 128,655 

45 to 49 years 44,388 6L,125 

50 to 54 years 70,793 82.133 

55 to 59 years 21,058 37,610 

60 to 64 years 49,417 ,55,764 

65 years and over 70,478 78,048 

Unknown age 8,342 4,612 



StNEUAL: 1^7U 

All ages 2,007 ,996 

Under 1 year 79,838 

1 to 4 years 739,541 

5 to 9 years 289,567 

10 to 14 years 218,871 

15 to 19 years 206,703 

20 to 24 years 17/, 984 

25 to 29 years 156,990 

30 tn 34 years 139,702 

35 to 39 years 120,763 

40 to 44 years 96,441 

45 to 49 years 68,643 

50 to 54 years 61 ,360 

55 to 59 years 48,299 

60 to 64 years '^8,814 

65 years and ovp" 64,451 

Unknown age 29 



1 ,948,620 1,3Q9,303 1 , 362 ,^^32 



79,669 
242,531 
304,695 
225,699 
190,460 
130.460 
121,983 
112,374 
112.299 
97.823 
79 ,369 
65,900 
58,514 
41 ,844 
84 , 865 
135 



55,930 
156,319 
197 .731 
146,959 
138,380 
123,618 
113,584 
99,547 
85,385 
70,616 
50,231 
46,138 
35,991 
29,269 
48,604 



55,811 
156,346 
213,759 
159,242 
132,830 
88,262 
84,864 
78,462 
78,518 
68,161 
55,189 
47 ,901 
43,840 
31.733 
68,000 
14 



608,693 

23,908 
83,222 
91,836 
71,912 
68,323 
54,366 
43,406 
40,155 
34 ,377 
25,825 
18,412 
15,222 
12,308 
9,545 
15,847 
29 



585 ,688 

23,858 
86,185 
90,936 
66,457 
57,630 
42,198 
37,119 
33,912 
33,781 
29,662 
24,180 
17,999 
14,674 
10,111 
. 15.865 
121 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Population by Age. Sex, and Rural/Urban Residence -Continued 



Country, year, 
and atje 



Total country 



Female 



Male 



Rural 



Female 



Male 
f 



Urban 



Fanale 



Male 



SENEGAL: VV^^ 

AM a^es 58:^,886 2,501 ,502 

0 to 4 years 452,180 456,524 

b to 9 years 361,486 379,228 

10 to 14 years 247,147 303,682 

15 to 19 years 269,241 247 ,399 

20 to 24 years 231,775 167 ,350 

25 to 29 years 205,161 150,340 

30 to 34 years 166,661 129,828 

35 to 39 yea-s 138,496 125,826 

40 to 44 years 124,026 117,571 

45 to 49 yf»ars 86,819 100,560 

50 to^b4 years 78,033 90,554 

55 to 59 years 59 ,429 77 ,797 

^0 to 64 years 47,285 64,539 

65 years an«1 over 66,147 90,304 

Unknown aije 



UPPER VOLTA: 1975 

All a^es 2,810,625 

Under 1 year 7m,610 

I to 4 years 399,041 

5 to 9 years 444,707 • 

10 to 14 years 299,454 

15 to 19 years 262,647 

20 to 24 years 223,512 

25 to 29 years 237 ,766 

30 to 34 years 185,518 

3b to 39 years 149,933 

4U to 44 years 129,739 

45 to 4Q years 96,397 

50 to 54 years ''1 .054 

> 55 to 59 years 53,932 

60 years and over 153,145 

Unknown age 4,170 



2,827 ,578 2.633,189 2,642,404 



80 ,626 
416,747 
484,646 
350,375 
281,434 
187 ,295 
182,154 
150,809 
136,708 
115,071 
99,059 
93,120 
67 ,244 
178,06i 
4,229 



72,827 
372,967 
415,997 
277,306 
244,634 
207 ,884 
222,291 
173,802 
140,468 
123,516 
92,093 
87.464 
51,731 
146,822 
3,387 



73,639 
389,675 
454,789 
327,909 
261,127 
171,499 
168,282 
139,856 
126,469 
107,299 
93.394 
88.864 
64.221 
172.262 
3,119 



177 .436 

6.783 
26 ,074 
28 ,710 
22.148 
18.013 
15.628 
15.475 
U.n6 
9.465 
6.223 
4.304 
3.590 
2.201 
6 ,323 
783 



185.174 

6.987 
27 .072 
29,857 
22,466 
20.307 
15.796 
13,872 
10,953 
10,239 
7,772 
5,665 
4,256 
3,023 
5,799 
l.UO 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Population by Age, Sex, and Rural/Urban Residence— Continued 



Country, year, 
and aye 



Total country 



Female 



Male 



Rural 



Female 



Male 



Urban 



Female 



Male 



Coastal West Africa 



BENIN: 1%1 

All ages 1,061,9S3 l.n?n,558 962,^92 925,488 

Under I year 56,7?/ 54,009 52,lfi7 49,109 

1 to 4 years 149,790 151,460 135,380 135,810 

5 to 9 years 167 ,740 181,877 150,770 163,977 

10 to 14 years 89,308 107,011 79,528 94,421 

15 to 19 years 75,126 69,017 63,166 62,427 

20 to 24 years 98,397 59,961 89,187 . 54,721 

25 to 29 years 97 ,662 71,146 88,102 64,496 

30 to 34 years 73,432 56,246 " 66,082 50,986 

35 to 39 years 62,860 62,549 57,220 57,409 

40 to 44 years 44,904 • 43,520 41, 03^ 39,680 

45 to 49 years 39,958 42,895 37, H 39,605 

bO to 54 years 28,413 30,626 26,493 23,236 

55 to 59 years 24,901 26,685 23,031 24,785 

60 to 64 years 18,105 20,217 16,805 19,057 

65 years and over 34,630 43,539 31,770 40,769 

Unknown aye _ _ _ - 



99 ,060 

4,560 
14,410 
16,970 
9,780 
6,960 
9,210 
9,560 
7,350 
5,640 
3,870 
2,800 
1,920 
1,870 
1,300 
2,860 



96,070 

4,900 
15,650 
17 ,900 
12,590 
6,590 
5,240 
6,650 
5,260 
5,140 
3,640 
3,290 
2,390 
1,900' 
1,160 
2,770 



BENIN: 1979 



1 



All ayes 

0 to 5 years 

6 to 14 years..., 
15 to 49 years. . ., 

50 years and over, 
Unknown age , 



1 ,737 ,728 1 ,600,512 



417,452 
373,205 
752,461 
192,268 
2 ,342 



419,358 
423,820 
562.091 
193,700 
1,543 



A, 



Sef footnotes at er^ of taUle, 
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Population by Age, Sex, and Rural/Urban Residence -Continued 

Rural 



Total country 



Count^'y, year, 
and kye* 



Female 



Male 



Female 



Male 



Urban 



Female 



Male 



GHANA: 1970 

All ages 4,311,504 

UQtler 1 year 

1 to 4 years fi41,lZ9 

5 to 9 years " 7?l,88l 

10 to 14 years J?"'??! 

15 to 19 years 179,038 

20 to ?4 years 175,545 

25 to ^ years 141, 4Sl 

30 to 14 years ?96,867 

35 to 39 years 716,855 

40 to 44 years 175,626 

45 to 49 yeers 1?8,052 

50 to 54 years 111,777 

65 to 59 ye^ars 66,043 

60 to 64 years 71,076 

6b years and over 153,988 

Unknown age 



4,;?47,809 3,072,871 3,013,986 1,238,633 1,233,823 



142,547 
635,614 
728,284 
514,464 
399,017 
305,586 
289 ,945 
263,610 
221,446 
174,420 
144 ,014 
119,660 
76,473 
75,302 
157,507 



104 ,650 
469,744 
522,274 
325 ,629 
250,703 
252,730 
236,352 
214,326 
158,161 
131,875 
97,480 
85,380 
49,895 
55,033 
118,639 



103,120 
466,137 
545,723 
375,164 
273,189 
185,224 
175,173 
171,296 
150,079 
124,774 
105,560 
91,057 
57,794 
59,889 
129,607 



39,290 
171,385 
199,607 
162,577 
428,335 
t22,815 
» 10IM29 
82^541 
58,694 
43,751 
30,572 
26,397 
16,148 
16,043 
35,349 



39,427 
169,377 
182.561 
139,300 
125.828 
120,362 
114,572 
92,334 
71,367 
49,646 
38,454 
28 ,603 
18,679 
15,413 
27 .900 



GUINEA; 1964-55 

All ages 1,146,900 

under 1 year ,c^'?nn 

1 to 4 years 169 ,700 

6 to 9 years 195,800 

10 to 14 years 91,700 

16 to 19 years 127 ,900 

20 to 24 years 123,900 

25 to 29 years 133,800 

30 to 34 years 90,800 

36 to 3Q years ' 98,200 

40 to 44 yea'-s 61,000 

46 to 4<J years 59,800 

60 to 54 years 14,800 

66 to 69 years 10,900 

. 60 to f)4 years 19,400 

66 years and over 19,900 

Unknown age ^ '^'^'^ 



1,223,300 1,238,800 1,118,500 



63,100 
169,700 
2iq,600 
115,000 
101,100 
74,900 
85 ,800 
63,900 
77 ,700 
59,000 
58 ,200 
38,600 
37 ,600 
22,000 
45,600 
500 



61,500 
156,500 
179,900 
83,100 
115,900 
111,000 
122,200 
83,500 
90,700 
68,500 
55,900 ■ 
32,500 
\ 29,000 

ia,2ou 

37 ,300 
1,100 



68,600 
,400 
195.500 
104 ^00 
91,500 
66 ,600 
76,500 
56 ,800 
70 ,400 
63,800 
53 ,800 
36 ,100 
35,100 
20,600 
42 ,900 
600 



108,100 


104,800 


4,700 


4,500 


13,200 


13,300 


15,900 


15,100 


8,600 


10 ,500 


12,000 


9,600 


10,900 


8,400 


11,600 


10,300 


7,300 


7,100 


7,500 


7,300 


4,500 


5,200 


3,900 


4,400 


2,100 


\500 


1,900 


2,500 


1,300 


1,400 


2,600 


2,500 
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Country, year, 
and aye 



Total country 
Female 



Male 



Rural 



Female 



Male 



Urban 



Female 



Male 



IVORY COAST: 1975 

All ages «... 

0 to 4 year^ 

b to 9 years 

n to 14 years... 

15 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to ?9 years 

36 to W years 

35 to 19 year^ 

40 to 44 years*....... 

45 to 49 years 

50 to 54 years 

55 to 59 years 

60 to 64 years. 

65 years and over 

Unknown aye 





•3,484,760 


2,244,580 


2^294,580 


984,700 


1,190.180 


6?? ,860 


625,106 


434,887 


430.562 


187 ,950 


194.357 


514,007 


542.694 


366.590 


398,147 


147.320 


144,144 


319,818 


372.909 


206,851 


254,158 


113,124 


118,667 


330, 45^ 


309,497 


196,936 


162,081 


133,855 


147,828 • 


?q7,207 


316,596 


180,632 


159 ,679 


116,939 


157,400 


?96,975 


295,731 


198.19? 


165,558 


98,867 


130.461 


?16,829 


229.637 


157,117 


141,104 


59 ,647 


88,632 


180,565 


201,299 


134,244 


129,395 


46,232 


71.935 


127,957 


168,100 


100,161 


118,319 


27,683 


49.706 


98,534 


133,037 


79,196 


98,157 ' 


19,230 


' 34,775 


74,311 


94,090 


61.878 


73,743 


12,329 


20,230 


46,853 


72,146 


39,568 


58 ,496 


7,215 


13,541 


40,475 


51,905 


34,636 


43,379 


5,774 


8.435 


62,430 


72,013 


53,792 


61,802 


8,535 


10,069 



LIBERIA: 1974 

All ayes 

Under 1 "^tear 

1 to 4 years 

5 to Q years 

40 to 14 years 

I'^ to 19 years 

20 to 24 years: 

25 to ?9 years 

30 to 34 y#ars 

35 to 39 years 

40 to 44 years 

45 to 49 years........ 

50 to 54 years 

55 to W years 

60 to 64 years 

6b years and os^er.... 
Unknown aye 



4 



744,259 


759,109 


539,031 


526.166 


205,228 


232,943 


17,897 


18,750 


11*776 


12,442 


6,121 


6,308 


Q4,576 


96,502 


67,517 


68,241 


27 ,059 


28,261 


109,330 


114,597 


78.293 


83,581 


31,037 


31,016 


75,801 


' 87,537 


52,731 


' 60,780 


23,070 


26,757 


83,475 


75,571 


55,650 


49,206 


27,825 


26 ,365 


67 ,046 


54,473 


43.519 


30,743 


23,527 


23,725 


'">6,938 


53,717 


46,050 


31,467 


20,888 


22,250 


57,639 


• 47.107 


43,365 


29,020 


14,274 


18 ,087 


45,946 


47,344 


35,345 


31,424 


10,601 


15,920 . 


30,864 


36,109 


24,821 


25,729 


6,043 


10,380 


25,345 


31 ,689 


20,820 


23,481 


4,525 


8,208 


20,135 


26,076 


16,959 


20,756 


3,176 


5,320 


1^742 


17,775 


9,909 


14,459 


1,833 


3,316 


V 14,717 


19,118 


12,603 


16,176 


• t,114 


2,942 


22,808 


32,744 


19,673 


28,656 


3,135 


4,d&j 
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Total country Rural 

year. ; 

and age 



country, year. — ^^^^^ 



SIERRA LF.ONE: l%3^ 

All ayes 1,099,23? 1,081,123 

0 to 4 years 190,018 187,317 

b to 9 years 135,060 145, S89 

10 to 14 years fif^.411 76,009 

15 to 19 years Ul,511 82,867 

20 to 24 years 115,256 75,528 

25 to 29 years • 1,^14,203 93,550 

30 to 34 years ■90,411 81,772 

35 to 39 years 63,929 72,455 

40 to 44 years 51 ,777 62,981 

45 to 49 years 35,626 49,905 

50 to 54 year v.. V),270 39,687 

55 to 59 years 17.602 24,158 

60 to 64 years 25,818 30,136 

65 ye^rs and over 51,340 t9,169 

Unknown age 



\ 



I- 



SIEKRA LF.ONE: 1974 



I 



All ayps 1 .375.838 1 ,359,321 



0 to 4 years, 
5 to 9 years, 
10 to 14 years 



15 to 19 year^..*. 
;'0 to 24 years.... 
25 to 29 "years.... 
30 to 34 years.... 
35 to 39 years.... 
40 to ^4 years.... 
45 to 49 years.,.. 
^m^^ 54 yiPsrs.... 
,55 ia 59 years..., 
60 to 6»4 ypdrs. . . , 
65-years and over, 
Unknovm ay»» 



223 
208 
U6 
128 
Ul 
124 
97 
83 
62 
49 
40 
25 
31 
70 
7 



,328 
,002 
,783 
,553 
,279 
,653 
,959 
,167 
,798 
,708 
,225 
,764 
,535 
,014 
,070 



216,701 
209,682 
135,156 
109,930 
92 .802 
108,214 
86 ,759 
82,537 
65,754 
58,747 
47 ,223 
32,232 
34,937 
76,195 
2,452 



See foAnotes at end of table. 
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Population by Age, Sex, and Rurai/Urban Residence -Continued 



/ 

' Country, year, 
and 



Total country 



Rural 



Female 



Male 



Female 



Male 



Urban 



Female 



Male 



TOGO: 1970 

Allr ajes. 

Under 1 year 

1 to 4 years. 

S t(i"^ years j. .J. 

10 to 14 years... J. 
15 to 10 years... ..♦j. . 
20 to ?A years.. -.i*.. 

2b to ^«^'years il.. 

30 to 34 years 

36 to 39 years 

40 to 44 years 

45 to 49 years 

bO to 54 years 

55 to 59 years 

60 to 64 years., 

65 years and over 

Unknown aye 



1 ,01;?. 544 


936,^49 


881. ,?4 


814.425 


131.52Cj 


122.524 


40,429 


39,k)9 


35.949 


34.745 


4.480 


4.464 


165.313 


164,768 


146.530 


146.169 


18.783 


18.599 


178,460 


191,300 


155.656 


170.618 


22 .804 


20,682 


86,176 


105,001 


69.986 


90.507 


16.190 


14,494 


68,864 


70,321 


b5.853 


55.648 


13.011 


14.673 


78,080 


50.709 


66.056 


38.447 


12.024 


12.262 


94,947 


56,032 


83.034 


46.918 


11.913 


9.114 


65,838 


44.459 


57 .608 


37.556 


8.230 


6.903 


63,498 


49.709 


56.803 


43.890 


6.695 


5.8iq 


37 ,436 


33.036 


33.079 


28.849 


4.357 


4,187 


37 ,394 


35.669 


33.810 


32.272 


3.584 


3.397 


??,451 


22.683 


20 .020 


20.414 


2.A31 


2,269 


18,662 


' 19.406 


16 955 


17.764 


1.707 


1.642 


14,450 


13.710 


12.974 


12 .439 


1.476 


1,271 


40,532 


40.928 


36 .700 


38.1fl4 


3.832 


2.744 


14 


9 


U 


' 5 


3 


4 



C«ntral Africa 

fillpi.'NOI: lil70-71^ 
o 

AH ayes. 

0 r.o 4 year^ 
b to 9 ypar< 
10 to 14 yeafs, 
15 to 1'^ yean^s, 
20- to 24 years...'... 

25 to '-iV years 

3(' to M yf (irs *■ 

35 to :<9 years , 

4() to 44 years , 

45 to 4^ years 

50 to 54 years 

5h to 5') years 

60 to 64 years 

65 years and over...., 
Unknown aye , 



.782,100 ' 1 ,617.900 



?m ,000 
248.700 
224 .500 
\Hh ,700 
n8,400 
1 7 7.300 
120 ,800 
104.500 
87 .100 
7'^.000 
64 ,4tl0 
4P, .500 

l-'.noo 
' 41 ,m 



289,100 
233.900 
222,900 
176,500 
122,400 
99,100 
102,200 
91,800 
73,000 
64 ,900 
46,400 
36 ,000 
29,000 
' 30,700 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Total country Rural Urban 

Country, year, — • •- ; "7" 

and dye Female Male Female Hale Female Male 



CAf€ROON: 1976 



All ayes 3.640.400 

Under 1 yp-ir \?A ,l\6 

1 to 4, years 48i),704 

b to 9 years 532,765 

10 to 14 years.. 379 ,178 

15 to 1 jears; 352.567 

ZO to years ?97.714 

25 to vcars 272.882 

3P to 34 years 232.903 

35 to 39 years 2?3,931 

40 to 44 years I7q,772 

45 to 49 years "14^.061 

50 to 54 years 119,137 

55 to 59 years 87,212 

60 to 64 years 75,249 

65 years and over 131,414 

Unknown aye 1 ,795 



3.491.433 2.674,773 2.451 .837 



965,627 1 ,039.596 



125,349 
435.632 
543,506 
423.169 
335.324 
252.827 
222.434 
189,011 
192.647 
162,181 
145,654 
116.995 
90.785 
75.S46 
128.412 
1.951 



84,969 
347 ,335 
391,766 
269,937 
237,497 
197 ,800 
195,657 
172,895 
166,817 
141,267 
118,695 
98,828 
72,721 
64,364 
112,963 
1,262 



86,063 
350,207 
403,189 
303.549 
207 .835 
139.712 
136.664 
125.413 
132.474 
117.415 
106 .985 
92.285 
73.023 
63,989 
113.020 
1.014 



39,147 
133,369 
140,«>o9 
109,241 
115,070 
99.914 
77,225 
.60,008 
57,114 
38,505 
30,366 
20,309 
14,491 
10,885 
18,451 
533 



40 .286 
135.425 
140.317 
119,620 
127.489 
113.115 
85.770 
63.598 
60.173 
44,766 
38 ,669 
24.710 
17.762 
11,557 
15.392 
947 



RWANDA: 19/i» 



Al 1 




1,815.180 


1.757,370 


0 t 




333,780 


341 ,940 




303,720 


298 . 000 


in 




• 263,160 


276.080 


15 




149,860 


168,720 


20 




136,540 


' 123,750 


25 




102 ,950 


80 .840 


30 




131,360 


95.680 


36 




105,570 


73.080 


40 




105.670 


84.300 


45 




50,420 


63 .800 


50 




55.710 


61,550 


55 


to 5M years 


27 ,420 


32.910 


6!) 




24,850 


27 .460 


65 




24.170 


29 ,260 



Unknown age 



1,758,970 


1.699.320 


56,210 


56.050 


323,330 


331 .280 


10,450 


10,660 


294,970 


289 .220 


8,750 


8.780 


255,630 


268.360 


7,530 


7.720 


144,540 


162.330 


5,320 ' 


6.390 


131,100 


117.850 


5,440 


5.900 


99,230 


76 .690 


3,720 


4.150 


127,710 


92.040 


3,650 


3.640 


102,930 


70,530 


2,640 


2,550 


103,070 


82 .050 


2,600 


2,250 


48.810 


62.220 


1.610 


1.580 


53,900 


59 .870 


1.810 


1.680 


26.390 


31.870 


1,030 


1,040 


2-3 » 980 


26 ,650 


870 


810 


23.380 


28.360 


790 


900 
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Country , year, 
and age 



Total country 
Female 



Rural 



Male 



Femal «i 



. . Male 



Urban 



Femal e 



Male 



RWANDA: 1978 ^ 

All ages ?, 480 ,860 2,364,430 

Undpr 15 1,110,530 1,0^6,530 

15 to 1<? years.. W,590 ?91.!350 

20 to ?4 years 232,640 236,530 

25- to ?q years 171 ,510 165,000 

30 to 44 years 334,200 273.050 

45 to 4q years «2,360 70,380 

50 to 54 years 74,840 61,^60 

55 to 5'! ypars 61,270 49,^80 

60 to 64 years "SO ,810 44,000 

65 years and over 73,110 7b, 250 

Unknown aye 



SAO TOME AND PRINCIPE: 1''70^ 

All ayes 36,614 37,017 

0 to 4 years 6,033 5.917 

5 to 9 years 5,88? 5,657 

10 to 14 years 4,640 4.405 

15 to 19 years 3,307 3.264 

20 to ?4 years 2,328 2,408 

25 to 20 years.., 1,920 1,983 

30 to 34 years ^,292 2.676 

35 to 39 years 2,317 2,499 

40 to 44 years 1,865 2.041 

45 to 49 years 1,464 . 1.602 

50 to 54 years 1,098 1,235 

55 to 59 years 882 952 

60 to 64 years 784 767 

66 year' and over 1,797 1,611 

Unknown aye,,, 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Popufation by Ago, Sex, and Rurai/Urban Residence -Continued 



Totdl coi'ntry Rural Urban 

year, ; 

and aye 



Fe-nale Male Female Male Female Male 



ZAIRE: l^bb-b/- 

All ages 6,'jSl,2B4 

0 to 4 years l.Oqg.lOR 

b to years 837 ,896 

10 to 14 years b38,47S 

IB to 1^ yf?ars 470,934 

20 to ?4 ye^rs b4?,794 

2S to 29 years 603,427 

30 to 34 years 692,947 

35 to 44 years 890,711 

45 to 54 years S34,296 

55 years and over 340,693 

Unknown aye 



6,182,306 5,993,138 5,626,180 



1 ,050,850 
803,448 
681,197 
402,800 
437,332 
527,305 
499,028 
786,023 
622,233 
372,090 



973,351 
760,005 
497,376 
423,056 
474,477 
536,734 
639,171 
843,844 
613,839 
331,285 



926,295 
729,669 
629,380 
362,260 
368,898 
437,236 
430,209 
703,357 
580,226 
358,650 



558,146 

125,757 
77,891 
41,102 
47,878 
68,317 
66,693 
53,776 
46,867 
20,457 
9,408 



656,126 

124,555 
73 ,779 
51,817 
40,540 
68,434 
90 ,069 
68 ,819 
82,666 
42,007 
13,440 



"J 



ZAME: ^'70^ 

All a^jps 11 ,081,940 10,555,936 

0 to 4 years 1 ,891,68/ 1 ,999,294 

5 to ^ years 1,519,334 1,558,05G 

10 to 14 years 1,298,803 1 ,308.936 

15 to 19 ypars 1,122,601 1 ,107 ,318 

20 to 24 years 966f5*5 929,978 

25 to 29 years 827.821 774,806 

30 to 34 years 705,920 643,912 

3f, to 30 years 597 ,316 533,075 

an to 44 years 504,228 438,071 

4b to 49 years 421,114 363,624 

50 to 54 years 350,189 282,899 

55 to 59 years 284,806 219,563 

60 ro 64 ysars 221 , 63^ 163,617 

65 years an:1 over 370,137 242,787 

Unknowr. ay^' 



See footnotes at end of table. s 
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Population by Age, Sex, and Rurai/Urban Residence -Continued 



Total country 



Rural 



Urbdri 



Country, year, 
and a«jf» 



Female 



Ma1« 



Female 



Male 



Feinal e 



Male 



Eastern Africa 



F.TH I OP I A: iq6«^ 

All lyes U, 665, 000 

""^er 1 year 7,171,000 

1 to 4 years I 

6 to q years , 3.m,00O 

10 to 14 years I 

15.to 19 years 7,778,000 

20 to 74 years f '* 

25 to 7*^ years 

30 to 34 years 73^ qOO 

35 to 39 year? ' 

40 to M years 

45 to 4n years 

50 to 54 years 

55 to 51 years \ 1,?S6,000 

60 to 64 years 

65 years and over .... 
Unknown aye 



ll,qq7,0J0 

2.209,000 
3,7«4,O00 
2,753,000 

2,326,000 
1,525,000 



10,592,000 11,078,000 1,073,000 



478,000 


496,0001 


156,000 


1 ,537,000 


1,555,000) 


1,599,000 


1,599,0001 


250,000 


1,345,000 


1,345,000' 


1 ,173,000 


1,125,0001 


212,000 


943,000 


948,0001 


773^0 


816,000V 




644 ,000 


684,000 


340,000 


517 ,000 


562,000 


447,000 


463,000/ 




34«,0OO 


375,000] 




775,000 


298,000 1 




212,000 


243,000 


1 115,000 


U«,000 


176 ,000 




188,000 


343, 000 J 





969 ,000 

158,000 
24-0.000 
180,000 

301,000 
90,000 



ETHIOPIA: 1970^ 
All ayes 

') to 4 years 

5 to 9 years 

10 to 14 years.... 
15 to 19 years..., 
20 to 74 years.. . . 
25 to 79 years.... 
30 to 34 years.. . . 

35 to 39 years 

40 to 44 years..,. 
45 to 49 years. . . , 
50 to 54 years.,., 
55 to 59 years..., 
60 to 64 years.. . , 
65 years and over, 
Unknown aye ■ 



8,760,400 


9,1?3,000 


1,646,300 


1,666,400 


1,534,800 


1,671,400 


760,900 


989 ,200 


640,200 


746 ,000 


674,900 


522,900 


836,800 


646 ,600 


696,600 


605,200 


575,400 


561 ,900 


448,000 


449 ,100 


754,200 


306 ,100 


772,800 


293 ,200 


104,800 


177 ,600 


156,900 


195 ,700 


168,000 


261 ,900 


39,800 


29 ,800 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Population by Age. Sex, and Rural/l>i>an Residence -Continued 



Country, year, 
arftt aye 



Totdl country 



Female 



Male 



Rural 



Female 



Male 



Urban 



Femal e 



Male 



KENYA: 1969 

All ages.. 5,460,324 

Under 1 year 180,506 

1 to 4 years fl6S,874 

b to 9 years 893,359 

10 to 14 years 663,808 

15 to 19 years «S44,847 

20 to 24 years 450,096 

25 to 29 years.. 411,245 

30 to 34 years 299,241 

35 to 39 years....- 264,81^ 

40 to 44 years - 201^6 

45 to 49 years 163,852 

50 to 54 year^^s 139,072 

55 to 59 years .... 102,235 

60 to 64 years 94,508 

65 years and over 184, 9?6 

Unknown aye 



5,482,381 5.007,692 4,855,105 



181,280 

876,822 

916,599 

714,707J 

560,152 

428,015 

349,594 

280,948) 

252,136' 
193,9361 
172,608* 
132,4661 
114,6691 
102,4661 
206,083) 



1,790,139 1,822,978 



617,038 
490,137 
391,636 
366,521 

514,664 
341 ,499 
228,805 
268,253 



667,834 
502,610 
344,223 
274,561 

422,544- 
307,151 
221,005 
292,199 



452,632 

149,600 

46,770 
54,710 
58,460 
45,724 

49,396 
24,289 

12>5n2^ 
11,181 



627,276 

151,723 

46,873 
57 ,542 
83,792 
75,033 

110,540 
59,293 
26,130 
16,350 



KENYA': 1979 ^ 



All ayes 

U to 4 years 

5 to 9 years 

10 to 14 years 

15 to 19 years.... 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 29 years.... 

30 to 34 years' 

35 to 39 years.. ., 
40 to 44 yejrs.. .. 
45 to 49 years..., 
50 to 54 years.. .. 

55 to 59 years 

60 to 64 years.. ., 
65 years and over 
Unknown aye 



7,7iq,948 


7,507,113 


1,421,385 


1,422,021 


1 ,244,749 


1,247,091 


1 ,0?3,839 


1,050,932 


887,722 


854,123 


686 ,003 


641,401 


541 ,261 


514,451 


412,691 


406,385 


325,367 


290,227 


273,702 


261,480 


221,965 


218,914 


191,022 


182,908 


134,534 


140,777 


109»518 


107,710 


232,357 


254,041 


13,833 


15,652 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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PopMlatlon by Age, Sex, and Rural/Urban Residence -Continued 



Total country Rural " Urban 



^aliS'aJe Finale Male Female Male Female Male 



MADAGASCAR: 1975 

All ages 3.B?3,'418 

0 to 4 years 666,?')<' 

6 to 9 years S6U,?64 

IQ to 14 .years 439,126 

15 to 19*years '4 431,554 

20 to ?A years 348, ?71 

2b to 29 years 7M^qm 

3(1 to 34 years 196,ft49 

35 to 39 years ?04,42l 

40 to 44 years 174,116 

45 to 49 years I43,fl51 

5(1 to 54 years 1?1,138 

55 to 59 years 90,854 

60 to fi4 years 68,140 

65 years and over 113,566 

Unknown age 



3,745,159 ?,194,?R6 3,134,849 



673,3/1 
537,184 
461,524 
400,997 
310,205 
234,545 
181,584 
181,584 
158,886 
143,754 
13G,188 
113,489 
75,660 
136,188 



574,00? 
469,971 
358 ,609 
350,623 
282,751 
217,586 
163.529 
172,125 
147 ,791 
122.099 
103,830 
77 ,595 
57 ,550 
96,225 



t,78 ,49* 
446,185 
381,070 
324.189 
251 ,089 
192,664 
150,813 
151,160 
133,259 
122,912 
118,08/ 
100,010 
65,051 
119,861 



f!29,132 

92,257 
90,293 
80,517 
80,931 
65,520 
47.403 
33.320 
32.296 
26.345 
21.752 
17.308 
13.259 
10.590 
17,341 



610, 3ia 

94,872 
90,999 
80,454 
76 ,808 
59.116 
41,881 
30,771 
30,424 
25,627 
20,842 
18,101 
13.479 
10.609 
16.327 



MAURITIUS: 1972 

All ages 425.118 425.850 240.906 245.385 134,213 180.465 

tinder 1 vear 10.229 10,246 6,649 J 6,637 3.580 3.609 

1 Jo 4 vel?s 4? 242 43 282 26.926 M 27 .692 15.316 15.590 

i^^gjears 60.654 62.036 36.167 ^ 37.207 24.487 24.829 

?0 ?o 14^yea;;:: 746 57 810 32.942 33.322 23.804 24.488 

5 to Hears . 51 626 51.362 28.894 28.887 22.732 22.475 

20to24iea^s 40 567 41.051 22.863 23.762 17.704 .289 

25 Jo 29 Jears*.:: 27 769 26,971 i5,154 15,180 12,6 5 1,791 

30t 34jear: :::: 22:279 21,884 11.907 11.806 10.3 2 10.078 

35to39^;ears 21.088 21.373 11 . 10 11.613 9.878 9.760 

40 to 44 years 18.153 18.821 9.490 9.949 8.663 8,872 

JsJoJ'jeas 18 801 20,535 10,026 11.271 8.775 9.2o4 

5nto54jears 13.515 14,850 7,361 8.375 6.154 6.475 

55to59iears 1^775 12.900 6.790 7.165 5.985 5.735 

60to64;ears *».«42 9.446 6.111 5.219 4.73 4.227 

''^X^ ''-r^, '^Tl '-368 '-140 



Unknown aye, 
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PopMiation by Age, Sex, and Rural/Urban Residence— Continued 



Country, year, 
and age 



Total country 



Fonale 



Male 



Rural 



Female 



Male 



Urban 



Female 



Male 



SEYCHEI.LFS: 197 7^ ^ 
All a^es 

c 

0 to 4 years..'. 

5 to years 

10 to 14 years , 

15 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 29 years 

30 to 34 years 

35 to 39 years 

40 to 44 years 

45 to 49 years 

50 to 54 years 

55 to 59 years 

60 to 64 years 

65 years and over . . . . 
Unknown aye 



30,7?7 


31,171 


4,033 


4,099 


3,979 


4,096 


4,207 


4,126 


3,570 


3,869 


2,361 


2,794 


1,639 


2.064 


1,396 


1,555 


1,518 


1,463 


1,367 


1,357 


1,207 


1,2B4 


1,193 


1,100 


1,014 


913' 


840 


746 


2,346 


1,537 


57 


6» 



SUDAN: 1973 

All ages 6,975.626 

Under 1 year 182,196 

1 to 4 years 1,009,025 

5 to 9 years 1,186,663 

10 to 14 years 736,241 

15 to 19 years 613,730 

20 to 24 years 547,046 

25 to ?9 years 6/3,196 

30 to 34 years 474,775 

35 to 39 years 448,219 

40 to 44 years 306.985 

45 to 49 years 220,074 

50 to 54 years 184,484 

55 to 59 years 92,237 

60 to 64 years 110.889 

66 years and over 178,714 

Unknown age 11,15? 



7.137,954 5,752,583 5,755,111 1,223,043 1.382,853 

144,212 44,574 45,877 

888,322 165.885 170,364 

1,081,215 194.929 196,529 

659.070 143.624 154,888 

464,040 123.212 139,437 

323,559 108.659 129,835 

402,4S7 113.594 137,176 

333,151 74.815 96,351 

378,445 73.206 93.120 

272,739 48,238 61,766 

220,059 36.975 47,392 

174,380 29,885 34,538 

96,332 16,128 20,273 

110,576 13.078 20,087 

181 ,842 30,747 34,000 

14,732 494 1.220 



190 ,08« 
1,058.686 
1 .277 ,744 
823 ,958 
603,477 
453,394 
539,613 
429,502 
471.565 
334 .505 
267 ,451 
208,918 
116,605 
130,663 
215,842 
15,952 



137,622 
843,140 
991,734 
592.617 
490.518 
438.387 
559,602 
399,960 
375,013 
258.747 
183.099 
154.599 
76.109 
92.811 
147.967 
10,658 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Population by Age, Sex, and Rural/Urban Residence -Continued 



Country, year, 
and age 



Total country 



Female 



Hale 



Rural 



Female 



Hale 



Urban 



Femal ^ 



Male 



TANZANIA: l>)67 

All ages f>,?.^0,on 

0 to 4 years 1,114,911 

b to 9 years 968,180 

10 to 14 years "^go ,866 

15 to 19 years S70,595 

20 to 24 years.'. S42,974 

25 to 29 years.... 572,000 

30 to 34 years 401,795 

35 to 39 years 334,742 

40 to 44 years "'!!36,334 

45 to 49 years 231,284 

50 to 54 years 183,571 

55 to 59 years 102,632 

60 to 64 years 117,424 

65 years and over 320,161 

Unknown aye 2,A04 



6,016,012 5.979,334 6.655.312 



1.090.990 
976.427 
657.147 
512.657 
378.435 
461.270 
358.608 
341,101 
221.936 
262.613 
178.102 
108.992 
Uu.Snn 
364.027 
3,141 



1,063.925 
926.920 
564.233 
*535.539 
506 .46t3 
536 ,226 
378 ,660 
317,359 
224,960 
222,328 
176,294 
99,062 
113,234 
311,720 
2,414 



1,040,866 
938,409 
628,857 
475,927 
339,694 
415,183 
326,239 
312,8% 
204,961 
237,660 
168,511 
103,048 
105,552 
354,720 
2,789 



310,739 

50 ,986 
41 ,260 
26 ,633 
35 .066 
36,514 
35,774 
23.135 
17,383 

11,374 
8,956 
7.277 
3,570 
4,190 
3,441 
190 



360,700 

50,124 
38.018 
28,290 
56,730 
.38,741 
46,087 
32.369 
28,205 
16,975 
14.953 
9,591 
5.944 
5,014 
9.307 
352 



TANZANIA: 1978^ 

All ages 8,931,613 8,595,951 

0 to 4 years 1,621,483 1.558.162 

5 to 9 years 1,412,838 1,392,768 

10 to 14 years 1,035,924 1,066,979 

15 to 24 years 1.621,398 1,431,200 

25 to 34 years 1,210,036 1,070.020 

35 to 44 years 795,887 . 761,746 

45 to 54 years , 549,070 554,399 

55 to 64 years ' 350,662 377 .974 

65 years and over 334,315 382,703 

Unknown aye 



0 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Population by Age, Sex, and Rural/Urban Reskttoce- Continued 



Country, year, 
and ayp 



Total country 



Rviral 



Female 



Male 



Female 



Male 



Urban 



Female 



Male 



UGANDA: 1^69 

AJl ages 4.730.3qfi 

Under 1 year n«),231 

1 to 4 -^ears 789,586 

5 to 9 years 734,371 

10 to 14 years ^ «i??,759 

15 to 19 years 415,243 

20 to 24 Wears 3B^,2S3^ 

25^-to 29 Ws 380,901 

30 to 34 yea'rs 300,463 

35 to 39 years '.. 238,729 

40 to 44 years 192,470 

45 to 49 years 150,312 

50 to 54 years 144,965 

55 to 59 years 81,673 

6iJ-fo 64 years 91,182 

<b5 years and over 159,558 

Unknown aye 6,672 



■J 

4.818,44<^ 4.395,783 4,420,210 334,615 398,239 



135,1221 
773,3301 
736,169 

573,723 
415,970 
338,311 
352,284 
305,756 
259,617 
199,129 
170,264 
149,483 
98,073 
99 ,443 
2'j5,907 
5,863 



865,717 ^7.062 



688,657 
489 ,802 
372,911 
339,746 
345,696 
277.743 
233,512 
182.006 
143,497 
139,129 
78,934 
87,881 
154,917 
5.635 



695,208 
541,661 
374,569 
285,022 
300,006 
268,566 
233,307 
132,899 
157,640 
141,231 
92,992 
95,279 
199,886 
4,882 



63.100 

45,714 
32,957 
42,132 
42,537 
35,205 
22.720 
15.217 
10,464 
6,815 
5,836 
2,739 
3,301 
4,641 
1,037 



61,390 

40,961 
32,062 
.41,401 
53,289 
52,278 
37,190 
26,310 
16^,230 
12.624 
8,252 
5,081 
4,169 
6,021 
• 981 



Southern Africa 



ANGOLA: 1970 



An ayes 2,526,500 2,723,700 

0 to 4 years 438,543 444,216 

5 to 9 years 394,741 441,277 

10 to 14 years 284.550 341,878 

15 to 19 years 215,097 247,979 

20 to 24 years 216,486 231,936 

25 to 29 years 193,735 196,537 

30 to 34 years 200,029 182,676 

35 to 39 years........ 151,557 151,579 

40 to 44 years 130,796 , 135.166 

45 to 49 years........ 80,006 88,962 

5U to 54 years 75.744 73,756 

55 to 59 years 47,613 51,990 

60 to 64 years 46,015 55,395 

65 years Ind over 51,549 80,340 

Unknown aye 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Popiifation by Atfo, Sax, and Rural/Urban Residence -Continued , 



Country, year, 
and age- 



Total country 



• RupaI. 



Female 



Female 



Male 



Urban 



Female 



Male 



BOTSWANA: W71 . * . ' • ' - . 

^ Aliases...' - m,<in 26M?1 2ft2,?46 233.123 

0 to 4 years 4P,8«0 48.2<»3 45,432 44,065 

5 to 9 years 45,8?9 45,207 42,149 41,965 

10 to 14 years '.. 3«,28B 37 .033 14,942 64.787 

15 to 19 ypars. 30.838 24,467 27.116 22.030 

20 to 24 years 24.443 ' .13.313 • 20.911 10.401 

25 to 29 years 19,566 11.862 16.890 9.080 

'30 t^ 34 years 16.010 10.997 14.044 8.564 

35 to 39 years 14.724 10.264 13.207 8.275 

40 to "44 years 12.016 9.519 10,953 7,838 

45 to 49 years 11.825 9.644 10.926- 8.294 

50 to 54 years 8.495 7.936 7.919 6.976 

55 to 59 years 7,295 • 6.417 6.909 5.828 

60 to' 64 years 6.090 5,282 5,773 ^ 4,887 

6b years and over 17,262 13.796 16.603 . 13.144 

unknown age 9.412 8,091 3.472 . 6,989 



29.727 

4.448 
3.680 
3,346 
3.722 
3.532 
2.676 
1.966 
1.517 

1.063 
899 
<»576 
386 
317 
659 
940 



28 ,998 

4.228 
3.242 
.2.246 
2.437 
2.912 
2.782 
2.433 
1.989 
1.581 
1.350 
960 
589 
395 
652 
1.102 



LESOTHO: 1966 



I 



All ages 

0 to 4 years 

5 to 9 years 

10 to 14 years.... 
15 to 19 years.... 
20 to 24 years.... 
25 to 29 yearc... 

30 to 34 years 

35 to 39 years 

40 to 44 years.... 
45 to 49 years. ... 
50 to 54 years.... 
55 to 59 years.... 
60 to 64 years.... 
65 years and oyer. 
Unknown aye 



See footnotes at end of table. 



484.106 


368.255 


61.709 


60,550 


62,781 


63,352 


60.861 


61,137 


48. 60? 


- 39,831 


37,301 


16,526 


31,492 


. 14.338 


31.299 


15.289 


23.800 


14.158 


20.435 


, 13,137 


23.499 


17,388 


19.502 


13,499 


13.558 


10,402 


12.117 


8,203 


35,518 


19,070 


> 1,632 


1,375 
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PopuSatton Age, Sex« and Rural/Urban Residence -Pontinued 



Country, year, 
And aye 



Total country 



Female 



Male 



Rural 



Finale 



Hale 



Urban 



Female 



Hale 



MALAyi: H7; 

All ages ?.«73,871 

Under 1 yf?>ir 

I to 4 years. 4?3,575 

5 to <? years 416,669 

10 to 14 years'..^ ?76,800 

15 to 19 years...:.... ?Rn,ni8 

20 to 24 years ?S4,149 

25 to 29 yean* 233,239 

30 to 34. years 161, 0«1 

35 to 39 years 144,989 

40 to 44 years 109,000 

45 to 49 year^ 113,341 

50 to 54 years 81,076 

55 to 59 years 66,808 

60 to 64 years. .r 54,771 

65 years and over 126,150 

Unknown aye • 4,214 



2,673,589 2,656,758 * 2,420,044 



120,891 
407,659 
408,644 
293,848 
260,816 
194,803 
203,824 
145,086 
131,581 
94,683 
105,322 
65,768 
64,704 
48,820 
122,239 
4,901 



117,650 
389 ,602 
384,751 
251,040 
256,543 . 
229,15? 
212,274 4i 
148,219 
135,074 
102,638 
108,185 
77 ,679 
64,343 
' 52,993 
122,947 
3 f66^ 



110,660 
373,818 
378,493 
271,559 
236,650 
166,351 
174,693 
124,774 
114,826 
83,266 
95,676 
60,361 
60,630 
46,429 
118,397 
3,461 



217,113 


253,545^ 


10,341 


in,23i 


33,973 


33,841' 


31,918 


30,151 


25,760 


22,289 


23,475 


24466 


24.992 


28,452 


20,965 


29,131 


12,86? 


20,312 


^,915 


16,755 


6,362 


11.417, 


S,156 


9,646 • 


3,397 


5,407 


2,465 


4,074 


1,778 


2,391 


, 3,203 


3,842 


551 


1.440 



MOZAMBIUUE; l«70^ 

All ages 4,130,5^4 4,038,549 

under 1 year 103,881 96,290 

1 to 4 years... 619,196 601.532 

6 to 9 years 664 , 36 3 7 06,699 

10 to 14 years 409,629 497,498 

15* to 19 years 260,778 311,030 

20 to 24 years 344,649 322,527 

25 to 29 years.' 330,850 267,878 

30 to 34 years 336,923 270,667 

35 to 39 years w.. 272,541 240,399 

40 to 44 years 728,667 207,516 

45 to 49 years 165,037 159.484 

50 to 54 years 131,219 114,507 

55 to 59 years .92,025 79,349 

60 to 64 years «'3,128 83,64p 

65 years and over 77 ,498 79,533 

Unknown atje 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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DtfMiiiAfinn hw Am Sak and Rurfll/Urban Rasldanca-^CofitlnuscI 


i 




Total country Rural 


Urban 




Country, year, „ - ' . 

•'and aye Fema-le ; Male Female Male 


Female 

* 


Hal-e 



SWAZILAND: 1976^ 

All ages ?62.673 231 .a61 

Under 1 ye3r ' <»,54? 9.127 

1 to 4 years I'i.fifi/ 34,066 

5 to 9. years. ....-k • 19,876 ■ 39,4?? 

10 to 14' years 11,783 33.0S5 

15 to 19 years ?«,543 23,560 

20 to 24 years 21,255 16,2«6 

25 to 29 years. 19,626 13,776 

30 to 34 years / 14,111 11,248 

35 to 39 years 11,212 il ,863 

40 to 44 years 9,640 8,872 

45 to 49 years 8,<»16 8,801 

50 to 54 years 6,2'99 5,688 

55 to 59 years 5,258 ' 4.903 

60 to 64 years. 4,182 4,027 

65 years and over ; ^9,840 7.419 

Unknown aye 883 748 



ZhHBIA: 1969^ 

All ayes 2,0^9,984 1.987 .011 

0 to 4 years 181,715 \p67,313 

5 to 9 years 126,879 324,592 

^ in to 14 years... 2^1,604 236,725 

15 to 19 years 181,880 172,676 

20 to 24 years 189,445 132,325 

25 to 29 years 161,368 125,418 

30 to 34 years 142,553 , 115,955 

35 to 19 years 118,803 117,189 

40 to 44 years 85,929 87,327 

45 to 49 years 76,410 85,163 

50 to 54 years 51,819 59,464 

'55 to 59 years 40,714 62,980 

60 to 64years y. 25,638 29,161 

• 65 years and over..;.. 19.699 48,974 

Unknow aye 21,528 21,729 



See tootnotes at end of table. 
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Population by Age, Sox, and Rural/Urban Residence— Continued 



Total country 



Rural 



Country, y*??-'', 
and ai)e ' 



Urban 
, a. 



.►1 



Female 



Male 



Female 



Male 



Female 



Mdle 



* 

ZAMBI^ 1974 ^ 

AM^ayes ?, 401. 474 

0 t^ 4 years 4'55,B18 

5 9 years 369,611 

10 to 14 years ?R6.886 

15 to 19 years ?17,376 

20 to ?4 years 170 .?5? 

25 to ?9 years 146,506 

30 to 34 years 118.561 

35 to 39 years 103,576 

40 to 44 years 78,216 

45 to 49 years -t. 54,810 

50 to 54 years 45,064 

55 to 59 years 30,548 

60 to 64 years 28,820 

6b years and over 41,097 

ilnkno»*n age 234,633 

ZIMBABWE: 1%9 

•All ages 2,532,263 

Under 1 year 39,065 

1 to 4 years t.. 3'37,150 

5 to 9 years 432,574 

10 to 14 years 340,557 

15 to 19 Jears 256,222 

20 to 24 years 223,282 

25 to 29 years 188,255 

30 to 34 years 155,531 

35 to 39 years........ 134,038 

40 to 44 years.' 94,808 

45 to 49 years 90,148 

50 to 54 years 56,641 

55 to 59 years 40,301 

60 to 64 years 23,471 

65 years and over 52,670 

Unknown age 17,550 



2.275,272 1,595,459 1,418,074 



450,904 
370.760 
293.534 
211.755 
136.507 
116.794 
101.751 
86 .649 
85.536 
64 .893 
58.037 
37.409 
44.196 
52.727 
163,815 



2,5*^7.081 

36 .840 
370.195 
435.549 
- 343.977 
258.942 
188.731 
171.982 
157 .890 
142.912 
110^403 
106,592 
77.068 
56,674 
28.455 
59.204 
21.667 



282^24 
233,009 
182.602 
^7.»3 
^.435 
87.204 
77.391 
70.228 
57 .793 
43,101 
38.424 
27 .187 
26.377 
38. 194 • 
200,867 



276,579 
236.344 
192.566 
124.599 
67 .978 
53.388 
50.896 
46.817 
48.516 
39.07C 
39.45? 
28.791 

37.348 
48.051 
127.679 



^Data are not available by rural/urban residence. 

^Data are not available In conventional 5-year age groups. 

^Data are available only for rural areas. 

*Data are not available In converftlonal 5-year age groups for total 
country nor for urban areas. 

^Data are not available In cons^entlonal 5-year age groups for rural 

and urban areas. 



806 .015 

173.394 
136.602 
104.284 
99 .853 
76.817 
59 .302 
41.170 
33.348 
20.423 
U.709 
6.640 
3.361 
2.443 
2,903 
i3.766 



857.198 

174.325 
134.421 
100.968 
87.156 
68.529 
63,406 
50.355 
39.832 
37.020 
25.823 
18.585 
8.618 
6,«48 
4,676 
35,136 



2,178,518 


2,064,016 


353,745' 


503,065 


376,585 


356,323 


49,630 


50,712 


383,366 


387,151 


49 ,208 


48 , 398 


299,816 


303,205 


40,741 


40,772 


220,677 


213,895 


35,545 


45,047 


184,478 


133,229 


38,804 


55,502 


155,882 


114,306 


32,373 


57,676 


128,244 


104,784 


27,287 


53,106 


112,405 


98,726 


21,633 


44,186 


79 ,007 


77,891 


15,801 


32,512 


77 ,248- 


79,629 


12,900 


26 , 963 


48 ,408 


60,673 


8,233 


16,395 


34,021 


45,556 


6,280 


11.118 


19,139 


23,040 


4,332 


5,415 


ft, 068- 


52,139 


7,602 


7,065 


14,174 


13,469 


3,376 


8,198 
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